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FHRBDING THE BIRDS. 





By Mrs. E. B. DuFFEY. 








To my window, pretty birdlings; 
When I open wide the blind , 

Come, I'll give you breakfast plenty ; 
Welcome you will always find. 


Thongs the day is full of beanty, 
And the sun is shining bright, 
And the icicles are glitt’ring 

In the golden morning light, 


Still the winter wind is bitter, 
Cold the snow is to your feet, 

And beneath it now are hidden 
All that you would seek to eat. 


So with fluttering wings, my beauties, 
To my open window come; 

Eat, nor stop in fear to watch me 
While I scatter crum by crum. 


Oh, my doves! my dainty darlings," 
With your glist'ning purple coats, 
VOL. XCIV.—8 





ed with gray and green and golden, 
ee the silver round your throats. 
you smooth your ruffied plumage 
ne your glossy necks you bend!” 
How your bricht eyes turn upon me! 
Ahi! you know me for a friend. 


And, you cunning little snow-birds, 
Hunger pangs have made you tame: 

Though in half distrust you eye me, 
You are welcome all the same. 


Eat your fill, then fiy and leave me. 
When again vou hungry feel 
Then remember who now feeds you— 
Quickly to this window steal. 
Here’s a table spread with plenty, 
Where the birds may come and go: 
So they shall not die of hunger 
While remains the cruel snow. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY LOVE 
STORY. 


BY H. VIOKERY DUMONT. 





Ir hangs directly above the fireplace in my 
Aunt Maybrook’s sitting-room—the picture of 
agirl in the earliest bloom of her early woman- 
hood, the picture of a girl who lived and moved 
and had her being more than one hundred 
yearsago. Ever since I have been able to re- 
member anything with distinctness, that pic- 
ture has been to me a sort of inspiration, in 
very truth the greatest fascination which Aunt 
Maybrook’s house contains. Down stairs, in 
the hall and library, there are at least a 
score of other family portraits—maids, ma- 
trons, white- wigged barristers, solemn-faced 
clergymen, two or three soldiers, even who, by 
treason of their brilliant uniform and official 
stars, are particularly splendid and mysteri- 
ous; but I turn willingly away from the splen- 
dor and the mystery, and, turning, pause in- 
variably beside this yellow-haired girl whom 
my aunt has set up in such an especial place of 
honor. In her, and very nearly in her alone, 
is concentrated the whole essence of my pride, 
the very groundwork of my ancestral glories. 

Whatever the soldiers, clergymen, and bar- 
risters may have done to distinguish them- 
selves, and they have distinguished themselves, 
both by courage and cowardice, manliness and 
meanness, I feel respectively only the most 
negative amount of pride and shame; but 
standing beside this one particular picture, 
looking up to this one fair, girlish face, some- 
thing like a thrill of exultation succeeds the 
consciousness that even unto the fourth gene- 
ration I can trace my lineage back to the same 
source from which she received her pure, una- 
dulterated blood. I only wish that a tithe of 
her wonderful beauty had been added unto my 
share of the transmission ; or, failing in this, I 








wish that it were possibie to make you see her 
face as I see itnow. Fair, almost sensuously 
sweet, and yet spirited in its outlines ; a firm, 
small mouth, laughing a little in the corners 
yet instinct with pretty, girlish determination ; 
a Grecian nose, not even approaching retrou- 
sée; eyes the darkest shade of hazel; a wide, 
low forehead, and, above all, heavy, powdered 
puffs of golden-yellow hair. 

These are the very outside points, the m>re 
margin, as it were, of an interior to which I 
can do no manner of justice. The tints of her 
complexion delicate as the tracery of a gera- 
nium blossom, the haunting tenderness of both 
mouth and eyes, the stately uplifting of the 
golden crowned head, all these I do not even 
attempt to describe, knowing that were I so to 
do, complete failure would attend my efforts. 

With regard to her story, however, I have no 
such fear, for she herself had furnished its de- 
tails, has written and handed down to posterity 
a faithful record of her brief, young life—a life 
whose very sadness was triumphant, whose 
very humiliations were the exponents of vic- 
tory. Such a record as this, apart from the 
whole coat-of-arms by which itis stamped, is, as 
you may imagine, a treasured heirloom in the 
family to whom it has descended. I, for my own 
part, have heard it spoken of with reverence 
and tenderness all through my life, and yet 
although that life has extended over the whole 
of sixteen years, I have never been able to pos- 
sess myself'of its contents until this last week 
of the present centennial summer. 

Occasionally mamma would quote fragments | 
of it to me, or Aunt Maybrook would repeat, 
admiringly some of the standard traditions re- 
garding our beautiful ancestress; but such a 
second-rate, not to say short-handed mode of 
reporting, failed to satisfy me. I wanted to 
read with my own eyes the annals of this Bar- 
bara Fairchild’s life as written by herself, as 
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dictated in the words of her day and genera- 
tion ; I wanted to be able, when enjoyiag my 
frequent sittings before her portrait, to ima- 
gine accurately what language was spoken by 
those delicately-curved lips, what passion and 
emotions held their sway beneath that brocade- 
covered bosom in the long-ago time which is 
separated from us by the bridge of one hundred 
years. 

At last, then, my desires have been realized. 
Sitting in the partial twilight yesterday even- 
ing, I determined, first, that 1 would no longer 
be kept, as it were, in outer darkness; sec- 
ondly, that I would then and there coax Aunt 
Maybrook into pronouncing the open sesame to 
my coveted treasure. With both of which ends 
in view, I made a direct attack upon her. 

“Aunt Maybrook, why have you never al- 
lowed me to read your grandmother's diary? 
Ihave asked you so often already, that I am 
ashamed to ask again; but I really do think 
you might let me.” 

Startled out of the retrospective fit into which 
our long silence had allowed her to wander, she 
looked at me for an instant without speaking. 
then, straightening herself in her chair, glanced 
casually at the portrait which confronted us, 
before she made reply. 

‘My dear child, I have withheld it from 
you simply for your own good, and because I 
think you are already dreamy and sentimental 
enough. You are at that age now, you know, 
when you are most keenly alive to outward 
influences, when your mind is most liable to 
be tinged or tainted, and thus it seems to me 
that a true love story, so exciting as my grand- 
mother’s, would be by no means beneficial to 
you.” 

Of course this dissuasion only served to in- 
flame my curiosity, so before it was possible 
for her to continue, I had entered upon a rapid 
disclaimer. 

‘*But, Aunt Maybrook, how could it be oth- 
erwise than beneficial? So long as you leave 
me to my own imaginings, I will conjure up 
all sorts of wild romances and improbable 
phantasies ; but if you would only give me the 
reality, I would think it over soberly and criti- 
cally. So far as I can see, a true love story is 
far healthier than the dozens of fictitious which 
I am allowed to read with impunity ; and then 
just think how delicious a real bona fide tale of 
the Revolution will sound with all these cen- 
tennial echoes surrouncing me. Besides this,’’ 
I continued, seeing that she had not yet even 
begun to falter, ‘‘den’t you remember those 
paragraphs in the essay which I read to you 
this morning? ‘A knowledge of the heroism 
and noble deeds of our ancestors is eminently 
calculated to instil in us a desire to tread in the 
paths which had already been indented by their 
footsteps. Realizing that they have raised a 
standard for us, it isa mean spirit indeed which 
will allow itself to fall completely away from 





| it. A truly manly man or a womanly womay 
would rather endeavor to elevate this standanj 
still higher, thus proving in an age when g 
called shoddyism runs rampant, and the spirit 
of the times is in one sense as revolutionary gs 
that of the past century, that the consciousness 
of gentle blood does indeed go far in the estab. 
lishment of a gentle, kindly demeanor.’ ” 

This was my coup d'etat, and it was enti 
successful. Before I had finished, Aunt May. 
brook arose, and, going to her writing-table, 
took from it a package of dingy, faded letters, 
a plain gold wedding ring, and a little book 
bound in crimson leather, with a coat-of-arms, 
a crest, and the single word ‘‘ Diary”’ inscribed 
upon its cover. 

“You have triumphed,” she said. “TI had 
intended, of course, to let you see these some 
time or other, but your argument has quick 
ened wy intentions. After committing sucha 
long precept to memory, I think I may promis 
myself that you will copy only the virtues of 
your great grandmother ; her failings you will 
leave untouched in this little book whereia 
they are recorded. This is her day journal, be 


| gun, I should imagine, about the time that por 


trait was painted. This is her wedding ring, 
and those the few love letters which she m 
ceived from her husband, Lieutenant, after 
wards Major John McKenzie, of the Revole 
tionary army; of course, you know, while her 
father, Sir Peter Fairchild was colonel of ade 
tachment of the British troops at that time 
quartered in or near Boston. 

With this short introduction, Aunt May- 
brook, yielding her treasures up to me, one 
more resumed her chair, announcing herself 
ready to assist me wherever the written narrm 
tive proved insufficient. I took them reve 
rently, and, after an ancient waiting maid, 
Cynthia by name, had brought in the lights! 
seated myself eagerly beneath Barbara Fait 
child’s portrait, and began to read Barbam 
Fairchild’s history. 


May 20th, 1774. 

Iam eighteen years old to-day, and my father 
has presented me with this little book, request 
ing that from this time forth I shall keeps 
fathful record of each day. He says that I will 
find it to be a habit at once elegant and bene 
ficial; not beneficial only as regards the meré 
act of writing, but calculated, in the highest 
degree, to strengthen the tone of my mind and 
moral character. My father also says that if! 
make these fair, white pages act, to some ex- 
tent, as my confessional, I will be more likely 
to conduct myself in such a manner, that in 
the future, when old age comes upon mé, I 
may not read with either shame or sorrow those 
annals of my early womanhood. 

What a disagreeable idea this last is! Why 
should I begin to make provision for old age, 





when I am only eighteen to-day? Is not it 
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written, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof?’’ and are not those days sufficiently 
fuil of evil, without going forward to borrow a 
further supply from that dark, dreary time 
which must no doubt come to all mortality 
who live long enough, but which also is hap- 
piiy far away when a woman is just eighteen 
years old? 

More fitting my father would it have been to 
say, “‘ Record faithfully each surrounding inci- 
dent throughout this troubled time, and mayhap 
in future years, when the clouds of dissension 
have been lifted from our midst, the record will 
assist you to render up more whole-hearted 
thanksgiving to that mighty Prince of Peace, 
who alone is able to scatter those terrible and 
threatening shadows.”’ 

Such speech, however, is unimaginable as 
proceeding from my father, for in very truth I 
believe he has no impatience for those troubled 
times to conclude, unless, indeed, such conclu- 
sion might prove itself a complete victory to 
England and a complete downfall to the colo- 
nies. With regard to the many indignities laid 
upon the latter, he seems to be both blind and 
meonscious. The Mother Country, to him, 
represents simple infallibility, while her sub- 
jects on this side of the Atlantic are rebels of 
the blackest dye. Rebels, the very thought of 
whom puts Sir Peter Fairchild in a state of 
nind bordering upon passion. 

Alas, and alas! How infinitely would his 
passion be augmented could he but know that 
insympathy and sentiment at least his daugh- 
teris herself a rebel. Ay, arebel! I repeat it 
here at my confessional, and do not blush at the 
repetition. Kind Heaven grant that I, his only 
child, may never fail in duty to my only earthly 
parent! grant that in all my outward actions 
Imay never grieve nor disobey him! But 
surely my heart is my own, my sympathies are 
ny own, and, being such, I give them entirely 


to this oppressed nation, with whom, during | 
| promise to keep my meditations free from such 


those last two years, it has been my lot to min- 
gle. I add my groan to their groans as Eng- 
land increases the burden of their wrongs; I 
watch them anxiously as, arising from the dust, 
they clamor loudly for their rights. I pray 
with my whole heart that they may eventually 
free themselves from the hand of the oppressor. 
I bid them God speed with all fervor, and were 
Ia man, were these puny arms instinct with 
manly muscle, I would add to the weight of 
my words the testimony of my actions, and, 
falling on my armor, I would go forth willing- 
ly, and gladly do battle for them. 

My father, my father, could your eyes but 
rest upon these pages, how certainly you would 
think that without the advance of old age the 
time had indeed come when I should look 
“with shame and sorrow upon these the annals 
of my early womanhood.” 

Mistress Mainwaring, my worthy governess 
and lady companion, were it possible that you 








could surpervise this effort of my penmauship, 
how infallibly you would say, ‘The maiden 
has a lover. She has given her heart into the 
keeping of some youth, who has instilled in 
her his own obnoxious principles. No woman 
would express this manner of conviction unless 
she were under the influence of a strong and 
blinding passion.” 

Mistress Mainwaring, your discernment is 
at fault, I laugh at your surmise. Phantom 
knights and loyal dream lovers hover around 
me often, but the real entity, the sentient form 
of this great Presence is still indefinable. The 
Lord of my destiny has still to come, the Priece 
of my heart has yet to receive the summons to 
attend high carnivalin his newly allotted king- 
dom. When he does arrive, if arrive he ever 
should, what semblance will he wear, I won- 
der? what semblance heart of mine would you 
desire? Not the semblance of any English lord 
whom I can here recall, nor any French lord 
either, for I am thoroughly tired out of France. 
When my hero comes, he must be no dandy, 
befrilled, beeurled, and smelling horribly of per- 
fume and pomatum. He must not even be a 
Paris, nor Achilles, nor Alcibiades. They were 
all too handsome and tooconscious of their own 
personal merits. Rather give me Pericles, with 
his noble eloquence and ceaseless industry, his 
self-abnegating devotion to his country’s wel- 
fare, his mighty self-control, which enabled 
him to maintain a face of granite even in the 
midst of his most heart-rending experiences. 
Give me Pericles, 1 say ; and then, I wonder, do 
such as Pericles exist in these latter days? It 
may be not, and yet methinks that this mys- 
tery, which men call love, may be so great a 
mystery, that were I to love a lesser than Peri- 
cles to me no Pericles could be greater. But 
bah! what am I becoming? A babbling sen- 
timentalist, the propounder of foolish enigmas. 
Dear patient pages, whose whiteness I am soil- 
ing, bear with me this time, and henceforth I 


absurdities. 
May 27th. 

A whole week has gone by—and yet in that 
time I have written nothing in these pages. 
Not because I have nothing to write about 
have I refrained ; but, on the contrary, because 
so much is constantly occurring of which I can- 
not bear to write. Almost every day my father 
asks, ‘‘ Well, Barbara, how fares the diary ?’’ 

I generally answer evasively. ‘‘Only indif- 
ferently well, sir. You know I have never 
been a good scribe ;” but 1 might reply with a 
far greater degree of truthfulness. ‘“ How can 
my diary flourish when the heart of the writer 
is so sick and sore? Sick from being identified 
with oppressors, sore from contemplating the 
sorrows of the oppressed.”” This 1 might say, 
and far more, too, but I vex Sir Peter so often, 
that it is well I can restrain myself even occa- 
sionally. 
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Last evening in particular I annoyed him 
very much, and yet I had no intention of so 
doing ; for one time at least I was thoroughly 
innocent of harm. He had been out all the af- 
ternoon, occupied mainly in reviewing his bat- 
tallion, and, coming home in a frame of mind 
slightly more affable than usual, he conde- 
scended so far from his usual stateliness of de- 
meanor as to enter into animated conversation 
with Mistress Mainwaring. He had told her 
most of the latest news from England, and, to 
her great delight, was entering into the details 
of the newest plan which the home govern- 
ment, together with Gen. Gage’s assistance, 
have concocted for the subjugation of Massa- 
chusetts, when suddenly repenting himself of 
his condescension, he turned sharply away 
from her, and addressed me. 

‘Excuse me, Barbara; I should have re- 
membered that you always find this kind of 
talk uninteresting. A young chit like you 








cannot be expected to understand such things ; | 


so give me a song to drive dull care away.” 

I arose, as I generally do promptly, to his 
bidding ; but those new indignities lay heavy 
upon my heart, and before I could suppress 
myself I had involuntarily repeated the words 
with which the Psalmist describes the woe of 
the captive Jews :— 

“For they that carried us away captive, re- 
quired of us a song in our heaviness ; and they 
that wasted us, required of us mirth.” 

Truly, I again assert I was innocent of intent 
to offend; moreover, I cannot see even yet 
that what I said was offensive ; but my father’s 
periodical return of ill temper had set in in 
real earnest, and before I had well concluded 
he was stamping at me angrily. 


**Zounds, miss! what does this mean? Is | 


this the style in which yonr generation is 
taught to reply to parents? or does your sniv- 
elling quotation from Scripture mean that you 
would like to take up cudgels for these scamp- 
ish rebels?” 

Excepting to say meekly, ‘“‘ Forgive me, sir ; 
the words came to my lips, and I repeated 


them without meaning any application,” I | 
made no reply, and thus, after a time, his | 


wrath wore itself out; wore itself out so com- 
pletely, in fact, that in another hour he deigned, 
in the absence of his secretary, to employ me 
as amanuensis in the making a copy of a letter 
which he had indited to Lord North. This 
also I tried to do cheerfully, but it was a bitter 
task. If hatred to a man with whom I have 
no acquaintance personally is possible, then, 
indeed, I feel positive hatred for that arch 
tyrant, the prime minister of Great Britain. 
This hatred is treason, of course; but, I am 
sorry to add, treason of so feeble and puny a 
nature that it can never work him any mate- 
rial harm. If I were a man, though, I think 
I should feel tempted to exterminate him ; or, 
at the very least, tempted to whisper in his 








| not drop a single hint regarding the principle 


ear a suggestion that his very wisdom is folly, 
while, what he considers folly, would be tr 
wisdom. Why, I wonder, does he not folloy 
the advice of Sir Robert Walpole, than who, 
America never had a more able advocate? 
This morning I replied to my own share 
the last English mail. 1 wrote four long ig. 
ters, filling them with various matters whig 
I thought would prove interesting to my corm 
spondents, and yet throughout the four Idq 


which barn within me. Did policy restrajp 
me? or was it womanly timidity? Am I4 
coward? or am I worldly wise? 


July, 1774, 
I wonder how many anguished voices ey 





out over all this shadowed land, “‘ How long, 
O Lord! how long will our enemies triump 
over us?” The clouds grow blacker and mor 
portentous with every day, and the present 
condition of affairs resembles nothing mor 
closely than the seething fury of a voleano le 
fore its full volume breaks forth. Every om 
is now alive, I think, to the certainty that war 
and bloodshed must be the final result of all 
these threatenings and all this continued dé 
ance. England will not abate one whit in it 
taxations, and the colonies show no sign a 
submission. So it seems as if a big Revolu 
tionary war is inevitable, as if nothing else can 
serve to disperse the clouds. 

We have been in New York for the last fort 
night ; my father laid low by a rheumatic fever, 
Mistress Mainwaring and myself exerting our 
utmost efforts to allay the feverish impatient 
with which he'Yooks upon his enforced confine 
ment. It is ofttimes a very difficult position 
for us; and yet, my father being now out of 
danger, and all things else considered, I prefer 
New York to Boston. One sees less misery 
here, and this toa woman is a mighty improve 
ment. Especially soto me, because, nominally 
at least, 1 am with those who have mainly 
caused the misery. 

By latest advice I hear that this new league 
which the Boston committee had entered into, 
has been zealously taken up by the people of 
New England and other provinces, and that 
in the continued hour of Boston’s need her 
friends and neighbors still come bravely for 
ward to her assistance. And yet, no matter 
how heartily that assistance may be tendered, 
it is not all-sufficient. Commerce, industry, 
and trade have been annihilated totally for 
the time being, and thus it is impossible for 
mere outside aid to extend itself to all who 
suffer. 

The principal part of this information I re 
ceive from my devoted friend Sarah Cartwright, 
to whom I am indebted for a long and affece 
tionate epistle, delivered to me upon yesterday 
by her distant kinsman Mr. John McKenzie, & 
young lieutenant of the Rhode Island militia. 
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Very grave-looking and handsome he is, too, 
this kinsman of hers. Sarah might well say, 
in the postscript of her letter, “I entrust the 
pearing of this to my cousin John McKenzie, 
and in good faith I could procure no more 
worthy or courteous messenger.”’ 

In mere features and physique he resembled 
my Scotch relative, Lord George Dunraven ; 
but, in his ingenous bearing and manly rugged- 
ness, he is far in advance of him. I much 
liked the modesty of his demeanor and the 
general tone of his conversation ; but, owing 
to the state of my father’s health, our inter- 
course was very brief indeed, though under 


any circumstances 1 am afraid the vehement | 
nature of Sir Peter’s prejudices would compel | 


me to abandon all hope of holding much con- 
yerse with so whole hearted a rebellionist as 


this Lieutenant John McKenzie appeared to | 


be. Nevertheless, I hope to see him again; 
and, as he had promised to be the bearer of 
my answer to his Cousin Sarah, I entertain a 


reasonable expectation of realizing my hope. | 


last night he proceeded to Philadelphia with 
an Official message. In a week or ten days he 
will return, and in the mean time I must pre- 
pare a long communication for my friend. 


July 31st. 

Lieutenant McKenzie called upon us this 
morning. My father, whois much better, be- 
ing engaged in a conference with Major Mal- 
bone, could not receive him; but, as he also 
requested to see the ladies, Garrett at once 
showed him into the room where Mistress 
Mainwaring and myself were occupied with our 
needle-work. We both arose and courtesied, 
and then my companion begged him to be 
seated, for his manner is so engaging that even 
she, when in his presence, feels bound to lay 
aside her prejudices and treat him with the 
utmost affability. 

Finding that he was at leisure for half an 
hour, we, at his request, resumed our needle- 
work, Mistress Mainwaring being engaged in 
tambour work, I in knitting a long searf of 
many-colored worsteds. In arising, however, 
lhad greatly tangled my wools, so my first 
act upon re-beginning was to attempt the un- 
ravelment of this inelegant confusion. I tried 
todo so unobserved, for Mistress Mainwaring 
isoften so sadly vexed by my careless habits 
that I dreaded a covert reprimand; but, in- 
stead of this, our guest arose and came grace- 
fully forward to my assistance. 

“Permit me to help you,” he said. “I fear 
that in the first instance I am answerable for 
your mishap, so it is but fair that I should 
lend my aid, or, at least, endeavor so to do.” 

“Nay,” I replied, in laughing dissension ; 
“it is but a trifle; 1 can easily unravel it. 
Moreover, though Hercules did learn a woman’s 
handiwork of Omphale, I have ever considered 
it one of his most unbecoming acts.” 
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He smiled graciously at my feeble jest; but 
Mistress Mainwaring, who, under all circum- 
stances, is severely precise, took occasion to 
remind me that my simile was neither appro- 
priate nor authentic, and this duty occupied 
her for so long a time that before she had con- 
cluded the door opened and my father entered, 
assisted by his body servant. Whatever the 
purport of Major Waldon’s conversation had 
been, it had evidently resulted in putting Sir 
Peter in a better frame of mind than he has 
enjoyed for many days. 
| He was almost courteous to Lieutenant Me- 
Kenzie, talked to him quite calmly and dispas- 
sionately, and when at Jenzth our guest had 
wished us good-morning, and taken his depar- 
ture, my father turned to me, saying, with 
| evident sincerity :— 

““*°Twere a pity so fine a fellow should be 
spoiled by rebel principles.”’ 

This was intended only as the highest com- 
pliment, but I longed to reply, “‘Were his prin- 
ciples other than they are, they would cease to 
| be meritorious. True heroism never lends 

itself to the strong. When it does battle, it is 
| for the needy and oppressed.’’ 

I had, indeed, almost spoken thus, when I 
remembered that ‘truth is not to be spoken at 
all times ;” and, restraining my eager tongue, 
I contented myself by wondering whether our 
late visitor is aware of the tendency of my 
| sympathies. My father does not know it, and 

Mistress Mainwaring has not the faintest idea 

of it, yet those sympathies grow more intense 
as day succeeds-day. Oh, if I were only a man! 

But, being simply a woman, I can give them 

nothing save my prayers. Apropos of nothing, 

I wonder, shall I see Lieutenant McKenzie 
| again to-morrow. 


August 4th. 

1 have seen him again; not once nor twice 
even, but twice that number of times. Busi- 
ness has detained him in the city longer than 
he had expected; and every day, upon one 
pretext or another, he has presented himself 
at our door. This morning he made his final 
call for my letter, and not only was my father 
still in his own room, but Mistress Mainwaring 
had gone out upon some one of her many coin- 
missions, thus leaving me entirely alone. For 
a moment I wavered as to the propriety of re- 
ceiving him; then I determined to set the pro- 
prieties at naught for once, so I bade my maid, 
Charlotte Bryce, show him up immediately. 
I am a woman and a gentlewoman. Why 
should I not at some time have the control of 
my will and wishes ? 

For the ten minutes which succeeded his en- 
| trance, we talked indifferently on various top- 
| ies, such as my father’s health; a little, very 
| little, about the present disturbances; and 

then we spoke of the book which I had been 
reading when he was announced—a new vol- 
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FHBEDING THE BIRDS. 


By Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY. 





To my window, pretty birdlings; 
When I open wide the blind , 

Come, I'll give you breakfast plenty ; 
Welcome you will always find. 


Though the day is full of beanty, 
And the sun is shining bright, 
And the icicles are glitt’ring 
In the golden morning light, 


Still the winter wind is bitter, 
Cold the snow is to your feet, 

And beneath it now are hidden 
All that you would seek to eat. 


So with fluttering wings, my beauties, 
To my open window come; 

Eat, nor stop in fear to watch me 
While I scatter crum by crum. 


Oh, my doves! my dainty darlings,* 
With your glist’ning purple coats, 
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Tinced with gray and green and golden, 
And the silver round your throats. 


ou smooth your ruffied plumage 

Hee your glossy necks you heeat 

How your bricht eyes turn upon me! 
Ahi you know me for a friend. 


And. you cunning little snow-birds, 
Hunger pangs have made you tame: 

Though in half distrust you eye me, 
You are welcome all the same. 


Eat your fill, then fly and leave me. 
en again you hungry feel 

Then remember who now feeds you— 
Quickly to this window steal. 


Here ’s a table spread with plenty, 
Where the birds may come 2nd go; 
So they shall not die of hunger 
While remains the cruel snow. 
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A: REVOLUTIONARY LOVE 
STORY. 


BY H. VIOKERY DUMONT. 





Ir hangs directly above the fireplace in my 
Aunt Maybrook’s sitting-room—the picture of 
a girl in the earliest bloom of her early woman- 
hood, the picture of a girl who lived and moved 
and had her being more than one hundred 
years ago. Ever since I have been able to re- 
member anything with distinctness, that pic- 
ture has been to me a sort of inspiration, in 
very truth the greatest fascination which Aunt 
Maybrook's house contains. Down stairs, in 
the hali and library, there are at least a 
score of other family portraits—maids, ma- 
trons, white-wigged barristers, solemn-faced 
clergymen, two or three soldiers, even who, by 
reason of their brilliant uniform and official 
stars, are particularly splendid and mysteri- 
ous; but I turn willingly away from the splen- 
dor and the mystery, and, turning, pause in- 
variably beside this yellow-haired girl whom 
my aunt has set up in such an especial place of 
honor. In her, and very nearly in her alone, 
is concentrated the whole essence of my pride, 
the very groundwork of my ancestral glories. 

Whatever the soldiers, clergymen, and bar- 
risters may have done to distinguish them- 
selves, and they have distinguished themselves, 
both by courage and cowardice, manliness and 
meanness, I feel respectively only the most 
negative amount of pride and shame; but 
standing beside this one particular picture, 
looking up to this one fair, girlish face, some- 
thing like a thrill of exultation sueceeds the 
consciousness that even unto the fourth gene- 
ration I can trace my lineage back to the same 
source from which she received her pure, una- 
dulterated blood. I only wish that a tithe of 
her wonderful beauty had been added unto my 
share of the transmission ; or, failing in this, I 











wish that it were possible to make you see her 
face as I see itnow. Fair, almost sensuously 
sweet, and yet spirited in its outlines ; a firm, 
small mouth, laughing a little in the corners 
yet instinct with pretty, girlish determination ; 
a Grecian nose, not even approaching retrou- 
sée; eyes the darkest shade of hazel; a wide, 
low forehead, and, above all, heavy, powdered 
puffs of golden-yellow hair. 

These are the very outside points, the mere 
margin, as it were, of an interior to which I 
can do no manner of justice. The tints of her 
complexion delicate as the tracery of a gera- 
nium blossom, the haunting tenderness of both 
mouth and eyes, the stately uplifting of the 
golden crowned head, all these I do not even 
attempt to describe, knowing that were I so to 
do, complete failure would attend my efforts. 

With regard to her story, however, I have no 
such fear, for she herself had furnished its de- 
tails, has written and handed down to posterity 
a faithful record of her brief, young life—a life 
whose very sadness was triumphant, whose 
very humiliations were the exponents of vic- 
tory. Such a record as this, apart from the 
whole coat-of-arms by which itis stamped, is, as 
you may imagine, a treasured heirloom in the 
famil< *9 whom it has descended. I, for my own 
part, ave heard it spoken of with reverence 
and tenderness all through my life, and yet 
although that life has extended over the whole 
of sixteen years, I have never been able to pos- 
sess myself of its contents until this last week 
of the present centennial summer. 

Occasionally mamma would quote fragments | 
of it to me, or Aunt Maybrook would repeat, 
admiringly some of the standard traditions re- 
garding our beautiful ancestress; but such a 
second-rate, not to say short-handed mode of 
reporting, failed to satisfy me. I wanted to 
read with my own eyes the annals of this Bar- 
bara Fairchild’s life as written by herself, as 
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dictated in the words of her day and genera- 
tion ; I wanted to be able, when enjoying my 
frequent sittings before her portrait, to ima- 
gine accurately what language was spoken by 
those delicately-curved lips, what passion and 
emotions held their sway beneath that brocade- 
covered bosom in the long-ago time which is 
separated from us by the bridge of one hundred 
years. 

At last, then, my desires have been realized. 
Sitting in the partial twilight yesterday even- 
ing, I determined, first, that I would no longer 
be kept, as it were, in outer darkness; sec- 
ondly, that I would then and there coax Aunt 
Maybrook into pronouncing the open sesame to 
my coveted treasure. With both of which ends 
in view, I made a Girect attack upon her. 

“Aunt Maybrook, why have you never al- 
, lowed me to read your grandmother’s diary? 
Ihave asked you so often already, that I am 
ashamed to ask again; but I really do think 
you might let me.” 

Startled out of the retrospective fit into which 
our long silence had allowed her to wander, she 
looked at me for an instant without speaking. 
then, straightening herself in her chair, glanced 
casually at the portrait which confronted us, 
before she made reply. 

‘‘My dear child, I have withheld it from 
you simply for your own good, and because I 
think you are already dreamy and sentimental 
enough. You are at that age now, you know, 
when you are most keenly alive to outward 
influences, when your mind is most liable to 
be tinged or tainted, and thus it seems to me 
that a true love story, so exciting as my grand- 
inother’s, would be by no means beneficial to 
you.” 

Of course this dissuasion only served to in- 
flame my curiosity, so before it was possible 
for her to continue, I had entered upon a rapid 
disclaimer. 

**But, Aunt Maybrook, how could it be oth- 
erwise than beneficial? So long as you leave 
me to my own imaginings, I will conjure up 
all sorts of wild romances and improbable 
phantasies ; but if you would only give me the 
reality, I would think it over soberly and criti- 
cally. So far as I can see, a true love story is 
far healthier than the dozens of fictitious which 
I am allowed to read with impunity ; and then 
just think how delicious a real bona fide tale of 
the Revolution will sound with all these cen- 
tennial echoes surrounding me. Besides this,”’ 
1 continued, seeing that she had not yet even 
begun to falter, ‘‘don’t you remember those 
paragraphs in the essay which I read to you 
this morning? ‘A knowledge of the heroism 
and noble deeds of our ancestors is eminently 
calculated to instil in us a desire to tread in the 
paths which had already been indented by their 
footsteps. Realizing that they have raised a 
standard for us, it isa mean spirit indeed which 
will allow itself to fall completely away from 





it. A truly manly man or a womanly woman 
would 1ather endeavor to elevate this standard 
still higher, thus proving in an age when so- 
called shoddyism runs rampant, and the spirit 
of the times is in one sense as revolutionary as 
that of the past century, that the consciousness 
of gentle blood does indeed go far in the estab- 
lishment of a gentle, kindly demeanor.’ ”’ 

This was my cowp d’etat, and it was entirely 
successful. Before I had finished, Aunt May- 
brook arose, and, going to her writing-table, 
took from it a package of dingy, faded letters, 
a plain gold wedding ring, and a little book 
bound in crimson leather, with a coat-of-arms, 
a crest, and the single word “ Diary” inscribed 
upon its cover. 

‘*You have triumphed,” she said. ‘I had 
intended, of course, to let you see these some 
time or other, but your argument has quick- 
ened my intentions. After committing such a 
long precept to memory, I think I may promise 
myself that you will copy only the virtues of 
your great grandmother ; her failings you will 
leave untouched in this little book wherein 
they are recorded. This is her day journal, be- 
gun, I should imagine, about the time that por- 
trait was painted. This is her wedding ring, 
and those the few love letters which she re- 
ceived from her husband, Lieutenant, after- 
wards Major John McKenzie, of the Revolu- 
tionary army; of course, you know, while her 
father, Sir Peter Fairchild was colonel of a de- 
tachment of the British troops at that time 
quartered in or near Boston. 

With this short introduction, Aunt May- 
brook, yielding her treasures up to me, once 
more resumed her chair, announcing herself 
ready to assist me wherever the written narra- 
tive proved insufficient. I took them reve- 
rently, and, after an ancient waiting maid, 
Cynthia by name, had brought in the lights, I 
seated myself eagerly beneath Barbara Fair- 
child’s portrait, and began to read Barbara 
Fairchild’s history. ; 


May 20th, 1774. 

Iam eighteen years old to-day, and my father 
has presented me with this little book, request- 
ing that from this time forth I shall keepa 
fathful record of each day. He says that I will 
find it to be a habit at once elegant and bene- 
ficial; not beneficial only as regards the mere 
act of writing, but calculated, in the highest 
degree, to strengthen the tone of my mind and 
moral character. My father also says that if I 
make these fair, white pages act, to some ex- 
tent, as my confessional, I will be more likely 
to conduct myself in such a manner, that in 
the future, when old age comes upon me, I 
may notread with either shame or sorrow those 
annals of my early womanhood. 

What a disagreeable idea this last is! Why 
should I begin to make provision for old age, 
when I am only eighteen to-day? Is not it 
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written, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof?” and are not those days sufficiently 
full of evil, without going forward to borrow a 
further supply from that dark, dreary time 
which must no doubt come to all mortality 
who live long enough, but which also is hap- 
pily far away when a woman is just eighteen 
years old? 

More fitting my father would it have been to 
say, ‘‘ Record faithfully each surrounding inci- 
dent throughout this troubled time, and mayhap 
in future years, when the clouds of dissension 
have been lifted from our midst, the record will 
assist you to render up more whole-hearted 
thanksgiving to that mighty Prince of Peace, 
who alone is able to scatter those terrible and 
threatening shadows.”’ 

Such speech, however, is unimaginable as 
proceeding from my father, for in very truth I 
believe he has no impatience for those troubled 
times to conclude, unless, indeed, such conclu- 
sion might prove itself a complete victory to 
England and a complete downfall to the colo- 
nies. With regard to the many indignities laid 
upon the latter, he seems to be both blind and 
unconscious. The Mother Country, to him, 
represents simple infallibility, while her sub- 
jects on this side of the Atlantic are rebels of 
the blackest dye. 
whom puts Sir Peter Fairchild in a state of 
mind bordering upon passion. 

Alas, and alas! How infinitely would his 
passion be augmented could he but know that 
in sympathy and sentiment at least his daugh- 
ter is herself a rebel. Ay, arebel! I repeat it 
here at my confessional, and do not blush at the 
repetition. Kind Heaven grant that I, his only 
child, may never fail in duty to my only earthly 
parent! grant that in all my outward actions 
I may never grieve nor disobey him! But 
surely my heart is my own, my sympathies are 
my own, and, being such, I give them entirely 


Rebels, the very thought of | 





could surpervise this effort of my penmauship, 
how infallibly you would say, ‘‘ The maiden 
has a lover. She has given her heart into the 
keeping of some youth, who has instilled in 
her his own obnoxious principles. No woman 
would express this manner of conviction unless 
she were under the influence of a strong and 
blinding passion.” 

Mistress Mainwaring, your discernment is 
at fault, I laugh at your surmise. Phantom 
knights and loyal dream lovers hover around 
me often, but the real entity, the sentient form 
of this great Presence is still indefinable. The 
Lord of my destiny has still to come, the Priece 
of my heart has yet to receive the summons to 
attend high carnival in his newly allotted king- 
dom. When he dogs arrive, if arrive he ever 
should, what semblance will he wear, I won- 
der? what semblance heart of mine would you 
desire? Not the semblance of any English lord 
whom I can here recall, nor any French lord 
either, for I am thoroughly tired out of France. 
When my hero comes, he must be no dandy, 
befrilled, becurled, and smelling horribly of per- 
fume and pomatum. He must not even be a 
Paris, nor Achilles, nor Alcibiades. They were 
all too handsome and too conscious of their own 
personal merits. Rather give me Pericles, with 
his noble eloquence and ceaseless industry, his 
self-abnegating devotion to his country’s wel- 
fare, his mighty self-control, which enabled 
him to maintain a face of granite even in the 
midst of his most heart-rending experiences. 
Give me Pericles, 1 say ; and then, I wonder, do 
such as Pericles exist in these latter days? It 
may be not, and yet methinks that this mys- 
tery, which men call love, may be so great a 
mystery, that were 1 to love a lesser than Peri- 
cles to me no Pericles could be greater. But 
bah! what am I becoming? A babbling sen- 


| timentalist, the propounder of foolish enigmas. 


to this oppressed nation, with whom, during | 
| promise to keep my meditations free from such 


those last two years, it has been my lot to min- 
gle. I add my groan to their groans as Eng- 
land increases the burden of their wrongs; I 
watch them anxiously as, arising from the dust, 
they clamor loudly for their rights. I pray 
with my whole heart that they may eventually 


Dear patient pages, whose whiteness I am soil- 
ing, bear with me this time, and henceforth I 


absurdities. 
May 27th. 
A whole week has gone by—and yet in that 


| time I have written nothing in these pages. 


| 


free themselves from the hand of the oppressor. | 


1 bid them God speed with all fervor, and were 


I a man, were these puny arms instinct with | 


manly muscle, I would add to the weight of 
my words the testimony of my actions, and, 
falling on my armor, I would go forth willing- 
ly, and gladly do battle for them. 

My father, my father, could your eyes but 
rest upon these pages, how certainly you would 
think that without the advance of old age the 
time had indeed come when I should look 
*‘ with shame and sorrow upon these the annals 
of my early womanhood.” 

Mistress Mainwaring, my worthy governess 
and lady companion, were it possible that you 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Not because I have nothing to write about 
have I refrained ; but, on the contrary, because 
so much is constantly occurring of which I can- 
not bear to write. Almost every day my father 
asks, ‘‘ Well, Barbara, how fares the diary?” 

1 generally answer evasively. ‘Only indif- 
ferently well, sir. You know I have never 
been a good scribe ;’’ but 1 might reply with a 
far greater degree of truthfulness. ‘ Howcan 
my diary flourish when the heart of the writer 
is so sick and sore? Sick from being identified 
with oppressors, sore from contemplating the 
sorrows of the oppressed.’’ This I might say, 
and far more, too, but I vex Sir Peter so often, 
that it is well I can restrain myself even occa- 
sionally. 
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Last evening in particular I annoyed him 
very much, and yet I had no intention of so 
doing ; for one time at least I was thoroughly 
innocent of harm. He had been out all the af- 
ternoon, occupied mainly in reviewing his bat- 
tallion, and, coming home in a frame of mind 
slightly more affable than usual, he conde- 


scended so far from his usual stateliness of de- | 


meanor as to enter into animated conversation 
with. Mistress Mainwaring. He had told her 


most of the latest news from England, and, to | 


her great delight, was entering into the details 
of the newest plan which the home govern- 
ment, together with Gen. Gage’s assistance, 
have concocted for the subjugation of Massa- 
chusetts, when suddenly repenting himself of 
his condescension, he turned sharply away 
from her, and addressed me. 

‘“*Excuse me, Barbara; I should have re- 
membered that you always find this kind of 
talk uninteresting. A young chit like you 
cannot be expected to understand such things ; 
so give me a song to drive dull care away.” 

I arose, as I generally do promptly, to his 
bidding ; but those new indignities lay heavy 
upon my heart, and before I could suppress 
myself I had involuntarily repeated the words 
with which the Psalmist describes the woe of 
the captive Jews :— 

“For they that carried us away captive, re- 
quired of usa song in our heaviness ; and they 
that wasted us, required of us mirth.’’ 

Truly, Lagain assert I was innocent of intent 
to offend; moreover, I cannot see even yet 
that what I said was offensive ; but my father’s 
periodical return of ill temper had set in in 
real earnest, and before I had well concluded 
he was stamping at me angrily. 

*Zounds, miss! what does this mean? Is 
this the style in which your generation is 
taught to reply to parents? or does your sniv- 
elling quotation from Scripture mean that you 
would like to take up cudgels for these scamp- 
ish rebels ?”’ 

Excepting to say meekly, ‘‘ Forgive me, sir; 
the words came to my lips, and I repeated 
them without meaning any application,’’ I 
made no reply, and thus, after a time, his 
wrath wore itself out; wore itself out so com- 
pletely, in fact, that in another hour he deigned, 
in the absence of his secretary, to employ me 
as amanuensis in the making a copy of a letter 
which he had indited to Lord North. This 
also I tried to do cheerfully, but it was a bitter 
task. If hatred to a man with whom I have 
no acquaintance personally is possible, then, 
indeed, I feel positive hatred for that arch 
tyrant, the prime minister of Great Britain. 
This hatred is treason, of course; but, I am 
sorry to add, treason of so feeble and puny a 
nature that it can never work him any mate- 
rial harm. If I were a man, though, I think 
I should feel tempted to exterminate him ; or, 
at the very least, tempted to whisper in his 


ear a suggestion that his very wisdom is folly, 
while, what he considers folly, would be true 
wisdom. Why, I wonder, does he not follow 
the advice of Sir Robert Walpole, than whom 
America never had a more able advocate? 

This morning I replied to my own share of 
the last English mail. I wrote four long let- 
ters, filling them with various matters which 
I thought would prove interesting to my corre- 
| spondents, and yet throughout the four I did 

not drop a single hint regarding the principies 
which burn within me. Did policy restrain 
me? or was it womanly timidity? Am Ia 
coward? or am I worldly wise? 





July, 1774. 

I wonder how many anguished voices cry 
out over all this shadowed land, ‘*How long, 
O Lord! how long will our enemies triumph 
over us?” The clouds grow blacker and more 
portentous with every day, and the present 


| condition of affairs resembles nothing more 


closely than the seething fury of a voleano be- 
fore its full volume breaks forth. Every one 
is now alive, I think, to the certainty that war 
and bloodshed must be the final result of all 
these threatenings and all this continued defi- 
ance. England will not abate one whit in its 
taxations, and the colonies show no sign of 
submission. So it seems as if a big Revolu- 
tionary war is inevitable, as if nothing else can 
serve to disperse the clouds. 

We have been in New York for the last fort- 
night ; my father laid low by a rheumatic fever, 
Mistress Mainwaring and myself exerting our 
utmost efforts to allay the feverish impatience 
with which he looks upon his enforced confine- 
ment. It is ofttimes a very difficult position 





for us; and yet, my father being now out of 
danger, and all things else considered, I prefer 
New York to Boston. One sees less misery 
here, and this to a woman is a mighty improve- 
ment. Especially so to me, because, nominally 
at least, 1 am with those who have mainly 
caused the misery. 

By latest advice I hear that this new league 
which the Boston committee had entered into, 
has been zealously taken up by the people of 
New England and other provinces, and that 
in the continued hour of Boston’s need her 
friends and neighbors still come bravely for- 
ward to her assistance. And yet, no matter 
how heartily that assistance may be tendered, 
it is not all-sufficient. Commerce, industry, 
and trade have been annihilated totally for 
the time being, and thus it is impossible for 
mere outside aid to extend itself to all who 
suffer. 

The principal part of this information I re- 
ceive from my devoted friend Sarah Cartwright, 
to whom I am indebted for a long and affec- 
tionate epistle, delivered to me upon yesterday 
by her distant kinsman Mr. John McKenzie, a 





young lieutenant of the Rhode Island militia. 
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Very grave-looking and handsome he is, too, 
this kinsman of hers. Sarah might well say, 
in the postscript of her letter, “1 entrust the 
bearing of this to my cousin John McKenzie, 
and in good faith I could procure no more 
worthy or courteous messenger.”’ 

In mere features and physique he resembled 
my Scotch relative, Lord George Dunraven ; 
but, in his ingenous bearing and manly rugged- 
wess, he is far in advance of him. I much 
liked the modesty of his demeanor and the 
general tone of his conversation; but, owing 





to the state of my father’s health, our inter- | 
course was very brief indeed, though under | 
any circumstances I am afraid the vehement | 


nature of Sir Peter’s prejudices would compel 
me to abandon all hope of holding much con- 
verse with so whole hearted a rebellionist as 
this Lieutenant John McKenzie appeared to 
be. Nevertheless, I hope to see him again; 
and, as he had promised to be the bearer of 
my answer to his Cousin Sarah, I entertain a 
reasonable expectation of realizing my hope. 
Last night he proceeded to Philadelphia with 
an Official message. In a week or ten days he 
will return, and in the mean time 1 must pre- 
pare a long communication for my friend. 


July 31st. 


Lieutenant McKenzie called upon us this | 


morning. My father, whois much better, be- 
ing engaged in a conference with Major Mal- 


bone, could not receive him; but, as he also 
requested to see the ladies, Garrett at once | 


showed him into the room where Mistress 
Mainwaring and myself were occupied with our 
needle-work. We both arose and courtesied, 
and then my companion begged him to be 
seated, for his manner is so engaging that even 
she, when in his presence, feels bound to lay 
aside her prejudices and treat him with the 
utmost affability. 

Finding that he was at leisure for half an 
hour, we, at his request, resumed our needle- 
work, Mistress Mainwaring being engaged in 
tambour work, I in knitting a long scarf of 
many-colored worsteds. In arising, however, 
1 had greatly tangled my wools, so my first 
act upon re-beginning was to attempt the un- 
ravelment of this inelegant confusion. I tried 
to do so unobserved, for Mistress Mainwaring 
is often so sadly vexed by my careless habits 
that I dreaded a covert reprimand; but, in- 
stead of this, our guest arose and came grace- 
fully forward to my assistance. 

“Permit me to help you,’’ he said. ‘I fear 
that in the first instance I am answerable for 
your mishap, so it is but fair that I should 
lend my aid, or, at least, endeavor so to do.’’ 

“Nay,” I replied, in laughing dissension ; 
“it is but a trifle; [can easily unravel it. 
Moreover, though Hercules did learn a woman’s 
handiwork of Omphale, I have ever considered 
it one of his most unbecoming acts.” 

VOL. XCIv.—9 





| He smiled graciously at my feeble jest; but 
Mistress Mainwaring, who, under all circum- 
stances, is severely precise, took occasion to 
remind me that my simile was neither appro- 
priate nor authentic, and this duty occupied 
| her for so long a time that before she had con- 
cluded the door opened and my father entered, 
assisted by his body servant. Whatever the 
purport of Major Waldon’s conversation had 
been, it had evidently resulted in putting Sir 
Peter in a better frame of mind than he has 
enjoyed for many days. 

He was almost courteous to Lieutenant Me- 
Kenzie, talked to him quite calmly and dispas- 
sionately, and when at length our guest had 
| wished us good-morning, and taken his depar- 
| ture, my father turned to me, saying, with 
evident sincerity :— 

“*Twere a pity so fine a fellow should be 
spoiled by rebel principles.”’ 

This was intended only as the highest com- 
pliment, but I longed to reply, ‘‘Were his prin- 
| ciples other than they are, they would cease to 
| be meritorious. True heroism never lends 
itself to the strong. When it does battle, it is 
for the needy and oppressed.”’ 

I had, indeed, almost spoken thus, when I 
remembered that “truth is not to be spoken at 
all times ;’’ and, restraining my eager tongue, 
1 contented myself by wondering whether our 
late visitor is aware of the tendency of my 
sympathies. My father does not know it, and 
Mistress Mainwaring has not the faintest idea 
of it, yet those sympathies grow more intense 
as day succeeds day. Oh, if 1 were only a man! 
But, being simply a woman, I ean give them 
nothing save my prayers. Apropos of nothing, 
I wonder, shall I see Lieutenant McKenzie 
again to-morrow. 


August 4th. 

I have seen him again; not once nor twice 
even, but twice that number of times. Busi- 
ness has detained him in the city longer than 
| he had expected; and every day, upon one 
pretext or another, he has presented himself 
at our door. This morning he made his final 
call for my letter, and not only was my father 
still in his own room, but Mistress Mainwaring 
had gone out upon some one of her many com- 
missions, thus leaving me entirely alone. For 
a moment I wavered as to the propriety of re- 
ceiving him; then I determined to set the pro- 
prieties at naught for once, so I bade my maid, 
Charlotte Bryce, show him up immediately. 
I am a woman and a gentlewoman. Why 
should I not at some time have the confrol of 
my will and wishes ? 

For the ten minutes which succeeded his en- 
trance, we talked indifferently on various top- 
ies, such as my father’s health ; a little, very 
little, about the present disturbances; and 
then we spoke of the book which I had been 
reading when he was announced—a new vol- 
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ume of prose and poems by the English author 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
After that I, being conscious of an unrest 


for which I can assign no reason, directed his | 


attention to my portrait, which the artist, Mr. 
Elliot, had recently sent home. My guest had 
been glancing covertly at it from the time he 
came in; so, when I spoke, he arose with alac- 
rity, and proceeded to make a closer examina- 
nation. After looking intently at it for some 
time, he turned towards me, saying very sim- 
ply, ‘‘It is extremely beautiful.” 

The words were nothing in themselves, yet 
once more that unaccountable confusion pos- 
sessed me; I felt a small tide of crimson suf- 
fusing my face, and, angry with myself mean- 
while, answered insipidly :— 


**Mistress Mainwaring tells me that it is ex- | 


” 


tremely flattering. 

He mercifully withdrew his eyes from my 
face just then, which action was in itself com- 
forting, for, with his next words, my color 
must have been even more intense. 

**It were hard, indeed, to flatter where the 
original far surpasses the portrait.’’ 

I thought to myself, ‘‘Must every word I 


speak seem like fishing for compliments?’’ | 


But, before the thought had more than darted 
through my mind, he spoke again; not.calmly 
this time, but in a voice thick with emotion. 

‘*The man who found himself owner of such 
a picture might well be accounted fortunate ; 
but what epithet could be bestowed upon the 
one who possessed the original ?”’ 

I felt almost idiotic, but this flippant tongue 
of mine could not be stilled. 

‘‘My father is proprietor of both,’ I said; 
“and yet Ido not think he accounts himself 
particularly rich in his possessions.”’ 

I was so ashamed when I had spoken, for 
the words were both foolish and unjust ; espe- 
cially foolish under the circumstances, and 
very unjust to my dear father, who, despite 
his irritable disposition, has ever been a kind 
parent tome. I would have corrected myself, 
but Mr. McKenzie’s reply was instantaneous. 

“Then in good sooth he would find the sur- 
render of his claim only too easy. Miss Fair- 
child, might I, unworthy as I know myself to 
be, venture to ask yeur permission for request- 
ing this surrender from him?” 

I could not answer him. I shut my eyelids 
fast; and yet, with all my care, I could not 
shut out a naked certainty which arose before 
me. My Prince had come, my Pericles con- 
fronted me. Ido not know even now what I 


said to him, but I remember distinetly every | 


word of his manly avowal, and I know that 
when we parted I had promised, providing my 
father consented, to become his wife. 

And, God helping me, a good wife I will try 
to be. I may not attain the standard of a 
Portia, but I will at least struggle towards it. 
All this if Sir Peter consents, otherwise we 


have made no provision ; for, indeed, it appears 
to me that such provision were needless. My 
father is truly violent in his prejudices ; more 
than violent betimes where the colonists are 
' concerned ; but surely no father would permit 
-amere perscnal feeling to stand between his 
_daughter and her happiness. He cannot do 

it; for, apart from the fact that England may 

soon secure a peace, and thus put his one prin- 

cipal objection to flight, my father can find no 
| flaw in Lieutenant McKenzie. He is young, 
strong, and handsome, and in point of ancese 
try his family is very near equal to ours. I 
would not have it otherwise. However I might 
pity or admire, I could never give my heart 
into the keeping of a man whose descent was 
questionable. 

This evening he will seek his interview with 
my father—he, my lord, my lover! I have 
not yet called him by his christened name. 
Indeed, I cannot bring myself to say it, to say 
it even here. Perhaps, were it a more high- 
sounding name, my tongue would be more 
nimble. And yet not so. No matter what it 
| were, I could still say, with Juliet, 

“What’s in a name? 

Romeo, were he not Romeo called, 

Would still retain the sweet perfection which he 

owed ‘ 

Without the title.” 

And he, my Romeo, would still reply :— 
“Call me but love, and I’Il be new baptised.” 
Even as I write he is approaching. I see him 
| cross the street, he looks up at my window, he 
reaches the door. I must lay aside my book 
and await the issue. Surely there can be no 
cause for fear. Be still oh, foolish heart! why 
do you beat so loudiy? There can be, there is 
| no cause to fear. 


Midnight. 
I must write or methinks my heart would 
| break; I must find vent or the pent-up passion 
within me would drive me desperate. I have 
been sitting alone by my window for more than 
an hour, feeling as one must feel who finds 
himself suddenly ejected from Paradise. I 
could hide my head forever, I am so torn asun- 
der by contending emotions. Why did I assure 
myself there was no cause to fear? Where 
Sir Peter Fairchild is concerned there is always 
cause for fear. But now let me grow coherent, 
let me try to recall this evening calmly. 
| My lover, encountering my father’s servant 
at the door, requested a short audience with 
| Sir Peter. That dignitary being alone, granted 
the required permission, and five minutes after, 
in words which I am sure must have been man- 
ly and straightforward, Mr. McKenzie made 
known his desires. I was not present at the 
time, of course; but after a moment’s silence 
I heard the bell ring furiously, and [ can 
| now almost seem to see the impotent rage ot 
Sir Peter's face when summoning his servane 
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he almost screamed: ‘Garrett, tell Mistress | 
| unruffled, ‘It is a fitting answer, sir, you may 


Mainwaring and Miss Fairchild to come to me 
instantly.’’ 7 

My governess, having a headache, was im- 
mersed in smelling salts and aromatic vine- 
gar, but nevertheless she obeyed the summons 
promptly, and thus, she with eager curiosity, I 
with nameless dread, we proceeded together to 
my father’s room. Lieutenant McKenzie was 
still standing when we entered, but at our ap- 
pearance my father said :— 

‘Pray, be seated, sir, so distinguished a guest 
should not be allowed to stand.”’ 

Nothing could be more thinly veiled than the 
sarcasm of this speech, and yet Mr. McKenzie, 
affecting to misunderstand it, answered cour- 
teously. ‘I thank you, sir; but my answer, I 
presume, will not be lengthy. I can await it 
standing.” 

The purple veins in Sir Peter’s forehead 
swelled visibly, as he muttered, ‘‘I’ faith, sir, 
you are right there, it will not be long.’’ Then 
turning to me, added, ‘‘ Miss Fairchild, this 
gentleman’’ (cutting emphasis upon gentleman) 
‘tells me that, having been acquainted with 
you for about the space of three weeks, he has 
to-day done you the honor of making you an 
offer of his heart and hand, to which offer you 
listened with visible favor. Is this true or not?”’ 

His very voice was a menace, but in actual 
encounter I had never yet flinched before either 
man or woman, and I had no intention of be- 
ginning to do so. I did wish, it is true, that 
Mrs. Mainwaring were back with her smelling 
salts, and the confidential Garrett a little fur- 
ther away from the key-hole, but in spite of 
both I managed to say, almost placidly, ‘‘ What- 
ever he may have told you is strictly true.’’ 

“What? And you listened to him? You, 
my daughter, listened to the love-making of a 
scandalous rebel dog, a cowardly puppy such 
as this?" 

My blood did boil then, but he stood beside 
me outwardly unmoved—my Pericles with the 
face of granite. Why should I resent what he 
heard calmly? ‘‘ Denying the epithets, 1 did 
listen to him.”’ 

Then Sir Peter’s rage was fearful. For some 
moments he was absolutely speechless and all 
the self-accusing spirits of earth and heaven 
seemed to take possession of me. What had I 
done? I thought. Would the impatience of 
his anger kill him? But of this I need not 
have been in dread. Before long he recovered 
both his voice and equilibrium, and summon- 
ing his servant once again, roared out like 
some wounded beast. 

“Garrett, assist this man to leave instantly.”’ 
Then, addressing Mr. McKenzie with an oath, 
“And by , sirrah, should you ever present 
yourself before me again, I will deal with you 
as I weuld deal with any vile, loathsome ver- 
min that might cross my path. This is my an- 
swer; you will receive no other.” 





Then he answered, still in a tone perfectly 


well say. A fitting type of the courteous treat- 
ment our country is ever receiving from the 
hands of you and your cotemporaries. How- 
ever, were the insults you have endeavored to 
heap upon me twice as revolting, your age, 
your present infirmity, and, above all, the fact 
that you are the father of the woman God has 
given me to love, prevents me from saying 


| more. Your servant need render me no as- 


sistance ; I am quite competent to depart un- 
aided.’’ 

How my father listened to an address so 
long, I cannot imagine. I only know that in 
another moment my lover was kneeling before 
me, imprinting upon my hand the first kiss of 
love which in all my life I had ever yet re- 
ceived, and saying, in tones broken with emo- 


| tion, ‘‘ Barbara, for the time at least I bid you 


| farewell. 





Your heart, 1 dare hope, is mine, 
and my heart throughout all time and eternity 
shall be loyally and entirely your own. There- 
fore, whatever may betide us, my dear love, let 
us be faithful and true to each other.” 

Yet another moment and he had reached the 
door in our front entrance, whilegf stood upon 
the landing crying, almost wailing, ‘‘ Take me 
with you, take me with you. I cannot stay be- 
hind.” 

But my prayer was ineffectual. Garrett, 
balked once in doing his master’s bidding, suc- 
ceeded now in bearing me back to my court- 
martial, succeeded also in obtaining the full 
benefit of our conversation without having to 
resort to the key-hole. Oh, how my pulses 
pant when i remember what that conversation 
amounted! How my heart sinks when I re- 
member the final sentence which my judge im- 
posed ! 

Iam to be sent back to England in a week. 
During that week I am to be kept closely 
guarded, and then, under the guardianship of 
Mistress Mainwaring, whose blamelessness has 
been established, I am to be sent back to my 
aunt, the dowager Lady Fairchild. The one 
woman whom of all my kinsfolk I most heartily 
dislike. Then, indeed, my heart must break. 
And yet I believe hearts do not break, or, if 
they ever do, it is a slow and tedious process. 
A process against which my hoi, impatient 
blood asserts itself. Rather let me make some 
mighty effort to free myself from my fate, and, 
failing in my effort, if fail I must, die before I 
surrender. 

Alas! How wildly do I talk! What can I 
do? I, a poor, wayward girl of eighteen, but 
submit to whatever burden may be laid upon 
me? It were a sin to disobey my father, and 
so far I have always tried not to fall into this 
especial sin. But then, again, I have never 
before been so tempted; this is the first real 
hour of need I have ever known. Has my own 
wilfal wickedness brought this hour upon me? 
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O Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world, be near me and sustain me! With- 
out thee I but slip and stumble, but with thee 
to strengthen me, I can indeed be strong. The 
darkness deepens around me, be thou to me, 
even as unto the Israelites, a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night. 


August 9th. 

Quickly the week of my probation is pass- 
ing away. My father's health improves with 
every day, so much that be can now walk with- 
out any assistance; but alas! his temper fails 
to keep pace with his health. All my life to 
come I think I shall look back upon this last 
week as a species of purgatory, though, for the 
matter of that, it may not be half so bad as 
what is still to follow, for my doom is as yet 
unchanged ; only one hour ago my father bade 
me prepare to leave New York in two days, 
and forever. He has written to my aunt, and 
apparently there is nothing to save me. Will 
nothing save me, I wonder? Will I never 
again look upon him who had so completely 
changed the current of my being? Surely, 
even if he cannot look upon my face he will 
send me s@pe token that I still am in his 
thoughts. 

But I must stop such meditations as these, 
for this is Sunday, and in another hour Mis- 
tress Mainwaring, who during those last few 
days has been kindness itself, will come in to 
escort me to morning service. She performs 
her duty of jailoress very delicately, which is 
truly difficult, considering the lynx-like man- 
ner in which Sir Peter watches us. What is he 
afraid of, I wonder? An elopement? That 
were well-nigh impossible, seeing that Lieu- 
tenant McKenzie is miles and miles away, and 


problem with which my last entry was con- 
cluded. I have decided that the right of an in- 
dependent opinion is a sacred right, and that I 
am not called upon to sacrifice it to force and 


| unjust prejudice. That the right to bestow my 


that I am not acquainted with any one else, | 
excepting some British officers, who, pleasant, | 


kindly fellows though many of them are, are 
also too far ahead of me in loyalty to assist in 
such an escape. 

Again, this is but idle jesting. Idle and 
forced as well, for in truth I feel by no means 
merry. My brain, heart, and conscience are 
all constantly at work, and almost every mo- 


ment I find myself conning afresh this problem. | 


Is it sin to crucify my own instincts of right 
and obey my father? or is it sin to abide my 
own instincts and disobey my father? There 
must be sin in either one or the other alterna- 
tive. Would that I could see clearly in which 
alternative it is. 


August 17th, 1774. 
We are back again in Boston. The snip in 


which my father has appointed that I shall re- | 


cross the Atlantic sets sail to-morrow, but Bar- 


bara Fairchild will have no place within it. | 


My wind is infallibly made up; I shall not go 
back to England now certainly, perhaps never. 
I have decided for myself the solution of the 


heart upon a man who is in all ways essentially 
manly is a God-given right which I cannot sur- 
render simply in order to gratify a paternal 
caprice. 

lam well guarded, but I shall make my es- 
cape. Yes! It has even come to that. An- 
other day and I shall be an alien from my 
father and my kindred. Another day and the 
far antipodes will be no wider than my father’s 
heart from mine! Ido not write it calmly. I 
could not write it at all were it not for the lat- 
est indignity he has laid upon me. 

Summoning me to bis presence to-day, he in- 
formed me that my return to England hada 
more ulterior object than simply to remove me 
from the possibility of encountering Lieuten- 
ant McKenzie. Sir Charles Davy, whom I re- 
member as being, three years ago, an infirm- 
looking young man of twenty-two, has, it 
seems, conceived the notion that I would make 
a desirable partner in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, and, thinking this, has forwarded his 
proposals to my father. They have been ac- 
cepted by him, and now he tells me that I also 
am to consider them favorably, that in short I 
am to prepare myself for becoming Lady Davy 
within the next few months. ‘Lady Davy!’ 
The want of euphony in the name would of 


_ itself be cause sufficient to reject it, were I even 


to forget the weak mind and unwholesome ex- 
terior of the baronet who would bestow such 
a title upon me. But these I can never for- 
get, and, in addition to them, I remember that 
I have heard him spoken of both as a roue and 
a libertine, as a profaner alike of God’s laws 
and woman’s honor. Thank God, there is not 
a large proportion of men so vile as he in the 
fair land which gave me birth! but were its 
whole population composed of such, were my 
choice to be absolutely restricted to them, I 
would gladly die the most painful death before 
becoming the wife of such a one. I told my 
father this to-day, but my determination did 
not seemi to move him in the least. Indeed, his 
last words to me were, ‘‘So far as the principle 
of the thing goes, you are completely alienated 
from me already; you have given me most 
convincing proofs of your ingratitude and want 
of filial feeling. Butas I still hold personal 
jurisdiction over you, it is my duty as your 
father, and more than that, as a loyal British 
subject, to see that you reflect no further dis- 
credit upon me and upon yourcountry. There- 
fore, hold yourself in readiness to obey what- 
ever commands I make, and be thankful that 
you have a father capable of saving you from 
the fate to which you would madly give your- 
self up.” 

This is his decision, and mine runs directly 
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counter to it; but mine, I think, will triumph. | tion betrays, I feel convinced that, having 


And yet am I morally,sure that this triumph 
will be the victory of right over wrong? Is 
there a possibility even now that Lam self-de- 
ceived? My father, my father, if 1 were to go 
down upon my knees before thee and pray thee 
to relent, would’st thou not grant my prayer? 
ut no, this I have already done without effect ; 
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nothing seems left to me now but to take the | 


reins of my life into my own hands, to become 
the arbitress of my own destiny. 


Two hours later. 

The seal has been set upon my decision, 
henceforth I will not even for a moment falter. 
I have this evening received the missive which 
I have so long expected—the first epistle 
which he has ever addrefSed to me, the first 
love letter I have ever possessed. It is enough, 
my beloved, I am strengthened by it. I will 
be no longer weak. 

The hours creep by slowly, very slowly to 
me, for each moment is big with doubt and un- 
certainty. Three times more will our clock 


| speak of him. 
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nee given me your heart, you will not retract 
the gift, unless, indeed, I should become un- 
worthy, or the tyrant oppression too strong 
for your gentle resistance. That both these 
contingencies may be far removed, | pray with 
whole heart, and I feel certain that my Bar- 
bara’s desires waft upward with the prayer. 

“IT have heard nothing of you since the 
evening of our parting; but as, excepting my 
Cousin Sarah, | have made no confidant, this 
is not strange. We are almost momentarily 
expecting orders to march inland, but it may 
be that before those orders I will be enabled 
to catch a glimpse. That would truly be a 
great happiness, but how infinitely my joy 
would be augmented could I hope even in time 
to remove your father’s objections to our 
union. 

‘‘Sweetheart, 1 have so far refrained from 
making mention of your father’s name, my 
reasons being that I cannot trust myself to 
Not that { cherish any resent- 


| ment towards him for what he had done; nor 
| do I feel that he has humiliated me materially. 
| The knowledge of my birthright and my gen- 


note the flight of time before I go out from the | 


shadow of my father’s house forever. Three 
hours more of the old life, and then I wander 
bodily fortheto the vast, misty realms of the 
future. By to-morrow it will be all over—my 
father’s awakening, his terrible surprise, his 
far more terrible anger. By to-morrow ! 

Oh, my father, forgive me! Oh, my Saviour, 
soften this heart to which I would appeal! 
Indeed, indeed, I cannot help myself. A hand 
beckons to me from the distance, voices call 
to me from the dim future ; I cannot choose but 
follow where they lead. To-night my whole 
life’s destiny is decided. I have chosen diso- 
bedience to my father rather than a living 
death. What next shall be recorded upon 
these pages, I wonder? Oh, time and eternity 
answer me, what? 


Here a long break occurred; but I, looking 
up in a state of extreme disappointment, was 
met by Aunt Maybrook, who handed me the 
letter of which Barbara had made mention. 
Oh, mystery of time ! exponent of great change ! 
A love letter written one hundred years ago! 


“I write these lines to you, my dear and 
honored one, dreading with a mighty dread 
that they may never reach you. Our union, 
aye, even our intercourse, is so surrounded by 
barriers that ofttimes my courage well-nigh 
fails me. Were it not for some hidden instinct 
which whispers ‘ All will yet be well,’ I would, 
soldier even as I am, surrender myself to de- 
spair as regards my prospect of gaining you. 
But, in addition to this instinct, I tell myself 
that I may repose full trust in the faithfulness 
of your regard; and, having this trust, I am 
greatly sustained. However small my merits 
may be, when weighed in the balance with 
your great personal attractions, the charming 
modesty of your demeanor, and above all the 
sterling sense and piety which your conversa- 


tle blood would, I trust, alone keep me from 
such small-minded personalities as these. But, 
my beloved, I do not care to think of him, be- 
cause such thought invariably causes me to 
arrive at a conclusion from which I would 
shrink, were any other alternative possible. 
Bear with me, Barbara, while I tell you what 
this conclusion is. As Sir Peter will not give 
his consent to our union, let us be united with- 
out that consent. It is a hard conclusion, but 
I can see no other. You are mine, I am yours, 


| and I feel certain that Heaven smiles upon 


| our love. 


Why, then, should we be parted? 
‘‘My dear one, perhaps my words are wild 


| and wavering, perhaps I am unreasonable ; 
but it has ever seemed to me that a reasonable 


| the divine passion. 


lover possesses but slightly the real essence of 
I would not be a vain, 
idle, babbler, where even you are concerned ; 
but I can never think of you dispassionately ; 
I can never speak to you without betraying 
my love. 

“But I am already behind time, so I must 
conclude. If, with Cousin Sarah’s assistance 
you can write, please do so immediately, and 
tell me your true thoughts. I would that I 
need not tempt you to any underhand actions, 
but my love is too strong to be withheld. If 
justify the means by the end, and 1 would 
truly bless the means whereby I might obtain 
your dear hand. Now, committing you to the 
tender care of Heaven, I am, with truth and 
fealty, Yours forever, 

* JoHN STUART MCKENZIE.” 


I finished reading the letter with the thought 
that in those days men placed their women 
upon a higher platform than they at present 
occupy ; then, turning away from mere gener- 
alization in my eagerness to hear the remainder 
of the story, I said :— - 

‘Aunt Maybrook, there is a long time now 
in which she did not write anything. Surely, 
that time must have been filled with inci- 
dents.”’ 

Aunt Maybrook, pausing meanwhile to fold 
and refile the letter, answered solemnly :— , 

“‘The most important incident of her life, 
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my dear one. She fulfilled her intentions, she 
escaped that night of the 17th of August.’’ 

“O Aunt Maybrook! how?” 

‘I cannot tell you exactly how, but I believe 
she dressed herself in a suit of men’s clothing, 
and, with Sarah Cartwright’s assistance, man- 
aged to hide herself for a few days. After 
that she escaped to Rhode island, where hir 
lover’s immediate family resided. We may, | 
think, safely imagine that she encountered 
many hardships on her journey, but at her 
journey’s end she received so warm and cor- 
dial a welcome that she must have felt those 
hardships more than atoned for. i have often 
wished that we were in possession of a really 
authentic account of the days succeeding and 
during her flight; but of them I can tell you 
nothing, excepting that, after she had been 
concealed in Newport for little more than a 
week, Lieutenant McKenzie obtained leave of 
absence, and, coming home, joyfully made her 
his wife.’’ 

** And her father—what did he say or do?’ 

“That question brings you back to the diary. 
The next entry, you see, is made some five 
months after her marriage, at a time when, 
hearing of Sir Peter’s illness, she bravely un- 
dertook a journey to the place where he was 
stationed, determined to risk everything in 
order to obtain his forgiveness, and to nurse 
him back to health. 
tion, however, she met only with repulse ; but 
excuse me, my dear; of this you can read 
yourself.”’ 

Gladly availing myself of the permission, I 
once more took up the broken threads of the 
story. 


Junuary 12th, 1775. 
It is five months now since I became John 
McKenzie’s wife. They have been truly happy 
months so far as regards my confidence in my 
dear husband’s honor and affection. Happy 
also in the uniform kindness aud love which 
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Arrived at her destina- | 








What if his illness should be mortal? What 
| if 1 should in all my whole life never see my 
father again? The very thought is horrible, I 
cannot bear it. John is away again, so 1 can- 
| not appeal te him for advice ; but once more | 
am determined. Like the poor prodigal of old, 
**] will arise and go to my father and will say 
unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned before hea- 
ven and in thy sight.’ Heaven has been mer- 
ciful to me, it may be that when my father 
looks upon my face he will be merciful also.’ 


February, 1775. 

My hope has been misplaced. Again I have 
mistaken his nature. I went to him, 1 found 
his health far better than I had expected, and, 
thankful for that, I knelt before him and be- 
sought his forgiven@s. I dare not recall his 
answer. At least 1 will write down nothing 
excepting his concluding words. 

‘You see that packing case in yonder cor- 
ner? That contains your portrait and every- 
thing else by which I might be reminded that 
Ihave ever had a daughter. At the first op- 
portunity I will send that to your address, but 
that is all you will ever receive from me. Now 

| go, and what 1 said to your rebel husband I 
say to you. Never cross my path ggain, or, by 
the gods! 1 shall not be answerable for your 

| safety.” 

This is all. This the only earthly parent I 
possess. A parent who, though never soft nor 
gentle as other fathers are, has loved me fondly 
| in my time, has cared for me tenderly in his 
|'own rough way. Do I not remember how 

quickly my most trifling, childish wish would 
be supplied? Do I not remember how, when 
| in my early girlhood sickness once assailed me, 
how almost womanishly he bent above. my 

'ecouch? God stay the bitter memories now, and 
if 1 have indeed done very wrong, grant unto 

|me true repentance. If I have not, oh, if I 
have not, soften this adamantine heart, bring 
back my father to me! 


my husband’s relatives have bestowed upon | 


me. 
have been far from happy. Political and na- 
tional troubles grow more dense, if possible, but 
it is not those alone which disturb me. In the 
catalogue of my troubles my father’s deter- 
mined resolution to withhold his forgiveness 
stands chief and foremost. If he would only 
relent, if he would only own me once more as 
his daughter, I would ask from the world no 
more. 

When I left him, hard and reckless as I was, 
I thought that were he even to banish me for- 
ever, I should feel no great.amount of pain. 
But every day since then I have realized my 
mistake. Never have I realized it more strong- 
ly than to-day. I have just heard that he is 
ill again, and that itis rumored that he intends 
leaving America very shortly upon an extended 
home-leave. 


3ut alas! in exterior circumstances they | 


To my great sorrow, the written narrative 
| ended here. After that fruitless, bitter jour- 
ney, Barbara McKenzie made no further entry 
|in her diary. I looked for it in vain; but just 
| as I was laying down the little red book, dis- 
| satisfiedly, Aunt Maybrook, looking up, fur- 
nished me with the after strain. 

During his lifetime Sir Peter never repented 
of his decision; but upon his death-bed, the 
last intelligible words which he spoke were, 
‘* Forgive—Barbara.”’ 

Mistress Mainwaring, Barbara’s old compan- 
| jon, caught the quivering accents as they fell, 
/and joyfully as quickly sent them across the 
Atlantic, addressed to the one whose heart she 
knew they would gladden. But alas, and for- 
ever alas! The cruel mockery of fate frus- 
trated her kindly intentions. By the time 
these precious words had reached their desti- 
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nation, the battles of Stillwater had been begun 
and concluded. Lieutenant, then Major Mc- 
Kenzie, who had throughout the strife fought 
as bravely as man could fight, lay dead upon 
the battle-field, while his wife Barbara, who, 


leaving their infant sen in a place of safety, | 


had followed her husband's footsteps, knelt 


beside him pillowing his gory head upon her | 


breast. - 

There one of the 
found them at the break of day—the dead sol- 
dier stiffened out in the still majesty of death, 
the wife still supporting his head, still mur- 
muring words of passionate tenderness in his 
deaf, unconscious ears. They took her away 
from him, of course, and carefully attended to 


Revolutionary soldiers | 





SKETCHES FROM A LIFE’S 
PORTFOLIO. 


BY T. G. LA MOILLE. 








Tick! tick! speaks solemnly the clock on 
the shelf above me. With a slipping sound, 
my looselyeheld Faber transfers some thoughts 
toa journal. Leaning back in easy-chair, and 
glancing upwards where one of time’s fingers 
on the broad dial says “‘ten,’’ and at the bright 
spot on the ceiling just over the lamp, and 


| at a half-curtained window against which the 


her wants; but after that night those wants | 


were very few. 
wrought their perfect work, and thus in three 
days more she found a place beside her husband. 
In death, as in life, they were not divided. The 
end is sad but fitting, I think. Anything more 
commonplace would have seemed like an inhar- 
monions break in the flowing metre of a verse, 
like some horrible discord in a sweet song. 
Besides this, I think there is always a tender 
poetry in the thought of early death. I could 
not bear to think of that beautiful face as dis- 
figured by crows-feet and wrinkles. I could 
not bear to look into those hauntingly lonely 
eyes, and know that they had been forced to 
watch the dread approach of the phantom—old 
age. 

With all her wilful ways, with al? her mis- 
taken ideas of right, the fair young flower was 
so infinitely sweet that it seems only meet she 
should be early transplanted from life’s dreary 
battle-fields to the beautiful, blooming gardens 
of Paradise. 

> 


LINES. 


BY FRANK E. HAPPOLD. 


LIFE's sorrows prey fipon my soul, 
And troubles ’round me rise; 

Dark, dark the waves of fortune roll, 
While storm clouds hide the skies. 

Yes, all the world is dark and drear, 
No loving friend have I; 

No one my weary lot to cheer, 
No one to hear my sigh. 

Ah, yes! this world to others bright 
Hath ne’er a charm for me; 

To me its brightest days are night, 
And life but misery. 

Oh, were my weary soul but free, 
And on Thy loving breast 

Could rest in peace and love with Thee 
Who giv’st the weary rest! 

“Come unto me who labor hard’— 
Thy blessed words I hear: 

Oh, often have they cheered my heart 
When pining in despair! 

Good Lord, I come again to thee 
With all my pain and grief; 

Thou, thou wilt heal my wounds for me, 
And give this heart relief. 


Fatigue and exposure had | . . 7 . 
, | inthe porch, “Jack’’ (a big, brawny policeman 


black night presses, and down at the white, 
sanded floor, and now another resting of the 
head. Crickets here and there rasp away for- 
ever on the first measure of their only song. 
Just outside that east door, on the lhhouse-mat 


in a dog-skin), lies curled up, looking asleep. 
But you step anywhere, and never so softly, 
on the lawn or walk or drive, and he will be 
one of the most persistent of ‘‘interviewers.’’ 


| While one’s mind is reverising, before you 


know it, our eyes are shut. Darkness is 


| brought as close as it ever can be till the sha- 


| or look at. 





dow of the death-angel’s wings shall sweep by. 
Oh! At the thought we open wide our eyes, 
and are so glad to be not yet smitten with the 
blindness ; still it will come. 

It is summer now, so there is no fire to make 
How much romance there is ina 
cord of wood! _We can but muse about the his- 
tory embalmed in the forest’s offspring. From 
a tiny seed in a little patch of mould a small 
spire arose. It had but two green leaves dur- 
ing the first season. For several winters the 
ground-covering, dead leaves, hid it from the 
blighting power of the unchained and howling 
winds. After awhile it had grown so it was 
known to numerous beasts of earth and fowls 
of heaven. It generally held about half-a- 
dozen or so of birds’ nests. Sometimes human 
lovers, too, sighed and vowed beneath its 
zephyr-kissed foliage. Later, the wind spirits 
(somehow grown jealous) become enraged, 
and suffer their wrath to strip off the withered 
leaves and beat the shrinking limbs of the no- 
ble tree. But spring shall cause its bloom to 
come again. By and by man, who tyrannizes 
over his mother, Nature, dooms this hair upoa 
her head to the axe, whose resounding blows 
tell the denizens of the wood what fate is in 
store for them. 

Words are the sparks, and thoughts the coals 
of the soul’s fires. 

The ivy clings to mouldering walls once 
thought to last forever. Behold the sure fate 
of sinful glory! We should not trust this 
world, for it will forget us. 

The mutual love of a noble man and a true 
woman is the best type of earthly felicity. 

“ Did’st ever see a clam- 
Track in the sand? ’Tis like the hand 
Shown in this autograin.” 
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There is no purer happiness than mid a real 
home’s four walls. It is not meant to be a resi- 
dence whose folks are but as mutual conveni- 
ences, for then they resemble life at large. 
When each has true devotion, which implies a 
bearing and forbearing, sacrifice and triumph, 
you have such bliss as many mortals never do. 


* Like wretch thrown from stupendous height, 

He knows the pointed, bloody rocks below, 

But seems held back in headlong flight, 

The more of slow, sure agony to know.” 

forgiven is one of the sweet and blessed 
words. Of itself, it is like balm poured in the 
wound bleeding afresh. Its very graciousness 
is favorable to happiness. If a wrong was in- 
tentional, what goodness it shows in the suf- 
ferer to forgive! The persecutor can, in fact, 
receive no greater punishment than this real 
kindness. If the injury was unintended, rec- 
onciliation is a blessed forbearance. 

If ‘‘we’’ never slept on our wrongs; if we 
sought not our evil-doers, that is, if it were an 
utter possibility; if we thought of the many, 
many times we, ourselves, have done great 
wickedness; if we were truly penitent and 
fondly desirous of healing every difference and 
ending each strife between us and our com- 
panions in this brief life-pilgrimage, all the 
days and nights would have more and more 
the resemblance of our dwelling in an earthly 
Paradise. 

When, our weary journey being over, we 
descend into the dark death-valley, and ford 
the cold river to the untried shore of the Be- 
yond, it will add to our felicity or misery, just 
as we have pardoned others we shall be for- 
given. What good does it do the dead, our 
weeping over their ashes? We did not know 
how dear they could be, “till the worms are 
busy with all their fairness.”” ‘Oh, fast, fast 
friend of mine,’’ please love me now if ever! 

All have doubts and fears. We should for- 
give and forget. Let each be just what their 
own ideal is. ‘‘Whatsoever ye mete out, the 
same shall be meted unto you again.”’ Cast 
the bread of love’s charity upon the troubled 
waters of life’s ocean; you shall have full re- 
ward sooner or later. Love’s ventures will 
come back tocomfortand assist you. In happy 
moments bright memories will increase thy 
true joy. 

Every one wonders why we do not have more 
real pleasures. To be happier, enjoy each ac- 
tual good, and be a zealous worker for the com- 
mon weal of humanity. Don’t hesitate to 
make any reasonable sacrifice. There is no 
life but may be made very bright. After a se- 
vere elemental storm, the climate is more se- 
rene. 
of forgiveness, it being the best example of 
**Porgiven.”’ 

Time’s ruthless fingers crumble all they 
touch. 





The Christian religion is the true gerfn | 


“Though sinful souls must wait 
Outside for aye close gate, 
An angel visits Hades, 
Extends a cup to shades; 
Cup held above parched lips, 
But not a drop e’er drips, 
Though each drop is a spell 
To quench at once all hell.”’ 

It was at eventide. A little child came to 
his mother, and buried his head in her lap. He 
was crying asif his heart would break. She 
svothed him with caresses, both with her soft 
palms and pure lips. The convulsive sobbing 
ceased; the restless hands were quiet; the 
prattling tongue was silent; the weary eyelids 
were sealed, and the tender feet were stilled— 
in death? No!,the babe was only “tired.” 

“ But at some sad eve the mother’s breast 
Will yot yield to him the soothing rest.” 

O Mother Earth! Ilay my aching head close 
to your own great heart. The flowers bloom, 
and the birds sing ; the glorious clouds float in 
the peacefulsky. May your bosom never feela 
harsh tread o’er the spot where I shall moulder, 
with past humanity for my kindred, with the 
worm, till the end of all these things. 

as ieee ae 


MARIGOLD. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 








A SEARCHING frost had fallen, and all 
The forest aisles were lone and bare, 
Save brown and shrivelled leaves that clung 
To sapling oak-trees here and there. 
And these were tremulous in the winds, 
And shimmering in the sunset rays; 
While weird olian strains, so sad, 
Rolled up from all the Sylvan ways. 
And I was thoughtful as I strayed 
Amid these crushed and rustling blooms, 
For violet and aster pale 
Were sleeping in their lowly tombs. 
When near the alcove brightest yet, 
Wherein the wasting twilight shone, 
Three marigolds on slender stalks, 
Still beautiful, stood all alone. 
The kindlier eddis of the grove 
In tender dalliance shielded them ; 
And, though the starry sky was cold, 
They graced a fallen diadem. 
And of that summer lately fled, 
Though care with blighting frost should come, 
A few bright memories may survive 
To gladden as we wander home. 


~<>-o- 


WhoeEvER conquers indolence can conquer 
most things. 

THe Frrst Strarn.—-Did our young readers 
ever think how little ic takes to stain their cha- 
racters? A single drop of ink is a very small 
thing, yet dropped into a tumbler of clear 
water, it blackens the whole; and so the first 
oath, the first lie, the first glass, they seem 
very trivial, yet they leave a dark stain upon 
your character. Look out for the first stain. 











OUR CAKES. 





“We cannot eat our cake and have it.” This 
is one of the earliest lessons taught by experi- 
ence and learnt through suffering ; one of the 
first practical comments on the necessity of 
moderation and the value of making up our 
mind as to what we really wish and the price 
which we are prepared to pay for the gratifica- 
tion of that wish. We cannot eat and still 
have. The cruse of oil and the barrel of wheat 
no longer exist; and no Fortunatus’s purse is 
now tumbling about the world waiting for the 
lucky finder to put into his pocket, and draw 
from to any extent he likes without diminution 
of its contents. The sole representative of 
that inexhaustible cruse, that self-replenishing 
purse known to us in these latter days, is capi- 
talized property, on the interest of which we 
live, with care not to go beyond our income. 
This is a cake at which we can eat for the 
natural term of our lives, and be satisfied with 
our meal. But, if we devour it all at a sitting ; 
if, instead of capitalizing, we scatter, and live 
on our gross sum as if it were income—what 
then? Is not this ruling the lines whereon we 
shall have to write the text: ‘‘We cannot eat 
our cake and have it?’’ When we have sold 
out hundred by hundred, and lived on the fat 
of the land when we ought only to have af- 
forded ourselves the lean; when we have 
flourished in the sun like butterflies for whom 
life has no serious work, and honeymaking is 
a degrading occupation, to be left only to those 
dull creatures the bees; when we have fur- 
nished our house, and bought our pictures, set 
up our carriage, and splashed into the glitter- 
ing sea of fashion and luxury, then we have 
to fall down from our pleasant place of pride 
when our eake is all gone, and confess sorrow- 
fully that we cannot eat and still have. 

We all know people of this kind, to whom 
their cakes are as if they were everlasting ; as 
if the slice taken off to-day were able to renew 
itself by some mysterious manner for to-mor- 
row; people who never give an onlook to the 
future, but go on from hour to hour and day 
to day, asif life were eternal and circumstances 
unchangeable, and there were no such things 
as consumption, destruction, and decay. But 
we see them fall to the ground. It has to 
come, and is inevitable. After having squan- 
dered in a few years what should have lasted 
them for life, they have to cast about mourn- 
fully for bread, which they are glad to accept 
stale and insufficient, in place of the richer 
cake which they devoured with so much uneal- 
culating greed. Then there are regrets, self- 
reproaches, despair; and “how could I have 
been such a fool?’’ is the burden of the sad 
song of sorrow that has to be chanted forever 
after, in place of the mad chorus that once 
rang through the air. Sometimes, indeed, that 
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burden is exchanged for another of futile re- 
proaches against this and that, him or her, 
who helped to eat the cake that should have 
been preserved, and who thus comes in for a 
share of the blame that belongs really only to 
the eater’s own folly, or it may be worse than 
folly. 

We eat our cakes too fast in other things 
besides money. Wecannot eat them and have 
them, say, when we spend our intellect on that 
terrible temptation, ‘‘good paying work’”’ for 
the immediate moment—but, though good and 
paying for the immediate moment, work that 
exhausts our wits and does not allow of reno- 
vation—work that degrades our better selves, 
and that loses in the long run, however well it 
seems to pay in the short, because it destroys 
our reputation and staying power alike. But 
we cannot eat our cake and have it any more 
in brains than in dollars. If we spend all and 
harvest nothing, we shall come to the bare 
bones before long; and if we sacrifice the fa- 
ture to the present, and prefer the success of 
the moment to the stability of after time, we 
shall find that we have eaten to excess, and 
that our indigestion of to-day will end in 
vacuity to-morrow. We have to husband our 
working powers and the brain power whence 
they spring, as we have to husband everything 
else that we possess; and to eat up in a short 
time what ought to last for all our life is bad 
management, and the end will prove its evil. 

We may do the same thing with friendship. 
We can eat up a friendship, as we can eat up 
everything else, and leave ourselves no crums 
to go on with out of all that large cake that 
once was ours. If we throw too much on our 
friends, make too many demands on their 
sympathy, their patience, their good nature, 
their allowance, their generosity, we shall end 
by eating up ina short time the cake of love 
that should have lasted us to the end. Many 
a friendship has been squandered in this man- 
ner by excess of demands, and many a love 
has followed suit. By the folly of jealousy, 
which, once a stimulant, becomes at last a 
poison ; by the folly of display, which, once a 
delicious kind of enchantment, becomes at last 
an oppressive nightmare; by the folly of that 
uneasy need of perpetual assurance, which, 
once gladly responded to us the sign of delight- 
ful vitality, becomes at last a tyranny too 
onerous to be borne; by all these absurdities 
and extravagances is the food of love devoured 
and destroyed, and the cake which should have 
lasted for a lifetime eaten and done with before 
half the journey has been gone through. We 
eat our cake too greedily, too inconsiderately. 
When it is gone we sit down and ery, and won- 
der how it has come about that we have nothing 
left to goon with. If we had husbanded our 
resources, they would have lasted ; it was our 
excess which left us poor so soon, as many 
broken-hearted people find out when too late. 
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So with our health, our strength. If we eat | the amountand proportion of what we do spend. 


it all up in youth by imprudence, by vicious 
courses, by foolish ignorance of the best laws 
of life, we have none to last us through 
maturity and old age. We eat it up in a few 
years, and have to go short for a time here- 
after. We overtax ourselves by long walks, 
by heavy strains, by tremendous exertion of 
our powers somehow; and we are struck down 
by paralysis or some obscure form of spinal 
complaint. We live fast, and the grand vital- 
ity of yuuth which “pulled us through” at 
the time gives way before long, and we are 
wrecked forever on the shoals of dyspepsia or 
liver disease. We have eaten our cake at a 
sitting, and we have none left for the future. 
We have spent all our health and strength in 
the morning, and the evening finds us as weak 
and failing, crippled and laid aside. It is all 
a question of degree, of moderation. We may 
use our youth and enjoy it to the utmost limit 
of good sense without our eating up our capital 
on insane pleasures, that carry poison with 
them and leave destruction behind them. We 
need not be cowards nor ascetics, yet we need 
not exceed; and to devour all our cake of 
health and strength in the few years of early 
youth, leaving none for the future, is the act 
of a madman, and brings its own punishment 
with it. We must, if we are wise, make some 
kind of calculation in our life, and say what 
we shall spend now, and what we shall keep 
for the future. The rash say so much, which 
is all, and leaves them nothing ; the cooler and 
those able to forecast with judgment, say so 
much, which leaves them a sufficiency. 

Is it not the same with our trust, our devo- 
tion, our enthusiasm? Cannot we eat up even 
our emotions too quickly, leaving no store to 
goon with? Indeed, cannot we do this with 
all our energies? If we spend too liberally in 
the early days, believing every one and taking 
to heart every cause, good and bad alike, we 
learn by experience that we can use up our 
emotions too freely ; and when we have learnt 
this we have none left. We squander our cake 
of sympathy and feeling on small matters in- 
discriminately, and our friends find out our 
poverty when they come to us for loving aid 
in large things, and we turn from them coldly 
having none to give. Nothing that we have is 


inexhaustible, nothing that we feel can bear ; 


to be squandered indiscriminately. We must 
husband all if it is to last, and even emotion 
wants wise direction and moderation in its use. 
Fear to spend what we have, nobly and on fit 
objects, isa mean kind of thing; but fear to 
squander and to waste is wholesome and 
righteous. Economy is not miserliness; and 
there is a grandeur about moderation which is 
wanting to excess. We have but a certain por- 
tion to spend in anything—substance, strength, 
feeling; and the whole success or failure of 


life depends on the method and application, 


To be generous is one thing, to be rash is ano- 
| ther. We need not keep our cake till it is 
stale and unwholesome, but we need not eat it 
all at a sitting. Whatever we do, and what- 
ever we use, we cannot be in the wrong to 
have thought in the present and consideration 
| for the future; to have a just estimation of 
values and a due regard for proportion; to 
love wisdoin better than folly, and to prefer to 
excess, moderation. 


oe 
ONCE MORE. 


BY FANNIE E. CHURCH. 








I pip not think to meet you here. 

I did not hope in all my weary years 
To see your face again. 

But you have come and I am glad, 

So glad I scarce can speak for happy tears; 
They fall like summer rain. 

Nay, do not look so grieved and pained. 

They rest me so, and I have needed rest 
So long, so long, dear heart! 

There, let me take your hand once more. 

And now I feel, as in the old time, blest, 
Although so soon to part. 

In those old days, so long ago; 

Before I ever saw and loved your face, 
The world was hard, you said, 

And all your bright, brave life was dark 

With memories of vanished joy and grace, 
Your hope and trust all dead. 

I loved you from the first, and gave 

The brightness and the beauty of my youth 
To charm away your pain! 

And I remember that e’er long 

I won you by my tenderness and truth 
To love me back again. 

O friend! Look back with me awhile 

O’er all the shining way we trod so long. 
My heart! We knew no fear, 

But all we loved and lived for then— 

O soul! How can a dead love be so strong !— 
Is coffined, buried here. 

My fault, you say? Oh, no, not mine! 

Not mine nor yours, but God, who willed it so, 
Knew, in his wisdom, best. 

Perhaps he saw a serpent sting 

Within our cherished flowers. We may not know 
Till he reveals the rest. 

We only know that we who hoped 

To be together till the last, must go 
Forevermore apart. 

Nor ever meet, save when, as now, 

We come as pilgrims to our shrine of woe 
To rest an aching heart. 

Poor little grave! how much it holds 

Of love and truth, your happiness and mine! 
Iam so glad you came. 

There, take my hand, dear heart, once more, 

So now, farewell. O God! thy love divine 
Is evermore the same! 


—_—— oe 
He who lives to no purpose lives to a bad 


purpose. 
He that despiseth small things shall fall! lit. 
tle by little. 
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BY ISABEL RAGUET, 





“Froy! 
Elizabeth Kirwin. 

‘*But there is something unique about it, 
you must admit. Floyd—Floyd Barlow is his 
hame, you know, but we always call him 
Floy.”’ 

“We, my dear Callie? What am I to infer 
from such an admission ?’’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Lee; we played to- 
gether when we were children. How could I 
put ‘Mr.’ before his name now?” 

Deeper and deeper flushed the vivid crimson 
into the speaker’s fair young face, as she turned 
resolutely away from her companion’s search- 
ing gaze. Miss Kirwin, however, did not fail 
to draw her own conclusions from this evi- 
dence of confusion on her friend’s part. 

As they reached Mr. Ford’s respectable 
stone-colored villa, Lee paused at the iron 
wicket and cast an observant glance about her. 
A damp, somewhat dismal October morning ; 
a sodden lawn, hidden by a carpet of pale 
brown leaves; here a poplar still a brilliant 
sun-color to its edges, where deadness and de- 
cay began to make themselves visible ; across 
the street the silver maples, bare almost to 
their gaunt skeletons, whirled a noiseless trib- 
ute of dead, dropping leaflets to his majesty 
King Frost, upon the saturated moss beneath ; 
over all a pale sky, with dull, faint lights of 
blue, gray, and yellow shaded across the hori- 
zon. As they stood, Caroline Ford, within the 
enclosure upon the flagged pathway, her friend 
leaning in a half-indolent posture against the 
gate-post, the hurried trot of horses’ hoofs 
broke in sharply upon the suburban silence. 
Callie laid her hand lightly on Miss Kirwin’'s 
arm. 

‘Look! there he is now,’’ she whispered. 

On trotted the thoroughbred bays ; and be- 
hind them, perched in the latest freak of swell- 
dom, a polished little box mounted on four 
ethereal wheels, appeared the figure of a youth 
not yet beyond his twenties, nor remarkable 
for anything in particular that Lee could per- 
ceive, if she made an exception in favor of a 
somewhat rusty black velveteen driving-jacket. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” stam- 
mered Miss Ford, still glowing under the effects 
of ghe late encounter. 

‘What do I think?” her friend responded, 
with dreamy eyes searching the distance. 
‘“‘Well, my dear, I think he would be the better 
of a new coat.”’ 

Poor little Callie! it was so distasteful to 
have one’s beau ideal thus summarily dealt 
with, even by one’s dearest friend. She smiled 
a little false smile, insomuch as a frown would 
have more correctly portrayed the ruffled state 





Why, that is a girl’s name!” cried | 
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of her feelings, and without further comment 
conducted Elizabeth into the house and into 
her mother’s presence. 

‘*Here she is, mother. Wasn’t she a darling 
not to mind the clouds? Now that she has 
really arrived, I think I can never part with 
her again.’’ 

Callie’s friend struck awe to Mrs. Ford's 
gentle heart. Such a grand, sweeping silk, 
such fragile laces and delicate ornaments, yet 
withal such a soft, childish skin, and wavy 
folds of pale brown hair framing in the perfect 
oval of her expressive face. 

‘*Caroline is never done talking about you, 
dear; we are heartily glad to see you,’’ brush- 
ing down the plaits of her neat silk apron with 
her two well-worn hands. 

Lee bent suddenly and kissed the little wo- 
man. Was it a thrill of tenderness at the 
name of mother that burst forth in this girlish 
demonstration? Mother!—it had long been 
only a name to Miss Kirwin. 

‘Run up and take off your hats and wraps, 
my dears, and then come to me in the sitting- 
room.”’ 

It did not take Lee long to freshen up from 
her journey} and in a few minutes they joined 
Mrs. Ford in the pleasant sitting-room, where 
they sat and chatted until luncheon time— 
Mrs. Ford, in her chintz-covered chair by the 
east window, with a piled-up stocking-basket 
close at her right hand; Callie daintily stiteh- 
ing ona bit of sheer linen some leafy design 
in embroidery, her fragment of a work-box, 
tied with knots of pink ribbon, on the table 
beside her; and Miss Kirwin, half-reeumbent 
upon the soft lounge, where her kind hostess 
had established her, her jewelled hands folded 
idly upon her lap. She was regarding with 
meditative eyes the fair face of her young 
friend as she sat evenly drawing her needle in 
and out, flower, leaf, and vine slowly assuming 
shape under the never-ending rotation of her 
slender fingers. ‘So apparently gentle and 
yielding,’ Lee thought, following with her 
gaze the sweep of fair waving hair over the 
low forehead, the eyes so blue and calm, un- 
marred yet in their childish serenity by any 
shade of futurity. “Yet she will attain her 
ends all through life without once boldly as- 
serting herself; such is the calm, persistent 
force behind the timid exterior of this style of 
woman.”’ 

‘While you were at the station, Callie, Floy 
Barlow stopped in to announce his intention 
of calling this evening, hoping that your friend 
would not be too much fatigued to-receive 
visitors,’’ Mrs. Ford presently remarked, push- 


| ing her spectacles up over the low forehead, 


fretted with little curls of fair hair like Callie’s 
own. 

‘Yes, mother,’’ Caroline answered, for the 
first time looking up from her work ; ‘‘he has 
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always listened with such interest to my ac- 
counts of Lee’s pranks at school, that I prom- 
ised to let him know when she was expected.”’ 

‘And you took the trouble to write to him, 
Caroline, though you are aware I am averse to 
your receiving this young man’s attentions. 
You must know, Miss Kirwin, that he comes 
of one of the oldest and proudest families in 
Lynn; and, though Mrs. Barlow’s children 
have played with mine since they began to 
walk and talk, yet I have scarcely exchanged 
half a dozen words with their mother in the 
whole course of my life. 
sive, and, I think, somewhat overbearing to 
those whom she considers herself justified in 
classing as her inferiors.”’ 

‘Mother,’ Caroline cried, earnestly, ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth will conceive a prejudice for Floy, if you 
present his mother in such an unfavorable 
light.’’ 

‘“My dear, you know it to be simply the 
truth. This Floy, Miss Kirwin, is a pleasant, 
gentlemanly young fellow, who likes nothing 
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for weéks. The glimpse he caught of the fair 


‘them who were forever dropping in 


She is very exclu- | 


better than to beau the girls around and take | 


them out behind his bays. And, of course, it 
is natural that they, girl-like, should be pleased ; 
but, I must say, it stung me when [heard Mrs. 
Barlow's version of the way matters stand 
with this son of hers.”’ 

“Why not forget such a foolish bit of gossip, 
mother?” Callie interposed, a frown drawing 
together her even brows. 

“It is not gossip, Caroline. You know it 
came through our minister’s wife. Mr. Bar- 
low’s mother ‘is sadly afraid that the young 
ladies of Lynn will spoil her poor boy with 
their kind attentions.’ After this, Miss Kir- 
win, are you surprised that I object to my 
daughter’s, even in the smallest particular, 
appearing to offer encouragement to this young 
man?’’ 

““Gentlemen’s mothers are a mistaken insti- 
tution, I have learned to think,’’ Lee answered, 
laughingly. ‘‘They positively seem to con- 
sider themselves entitled to the first claim 
upon their sons’ time and attention, and are 
perpetually yp in arms against the inroads of 
young ladyhood. But, however this may be, I 
wish, dear Mrs. Ford, you would not call me 
Miss Kirwin. I hear my name so seldom from 
a woman’s lips—I have no mother nor sister, 
you know,” a shade falling across her ciear 
eyes—‘“‘that it would be a positive treat to 
hear you say Lee.’’ 

And so the conversation fell into the easy 
discursive strain with which light-hearted peo- 
ple are wont to content themselves, until a 
neighboring clock gave warning that the hour 
for luncheon was at hand. 

Mr. Floyd Barlow had driven past Mr. Ford’s 
house, with the object in view of discovering 
whether Miss Kirwin had arrived, for Callie 
had talked of nothing but her paragon friend 


stranger only served to strengthen his resolve 
to be first in the field, a very important tactic 
in his philosophy of flirting. 

“*Floy has something on hand to-night,”’ re- 
marked one of his cousins (he had crowds of 
upon 
‘‘dear Aunt Jule’’) as he passed through the 
drawing-room, carefully gotten up for the 
conquest of Miss Kirwin. ‘‘ Aunt Jule, is not 
your mother’s heart alarmed? Floy is going 
to the wars; he has got on all his toggery.”’ 

‘“‘Where are you going, my son?’’ asked 
mamma. 

“Out,’’ was the satisfactory response. 

I wonder why it is, by the way, that young 
gentlemen consider it so derogatory to their 
dignity ever to satisfy the curiosity of their 
inammas in the smallest particular? Girls are 
obliged to give an almost strict account of their 
out-goings and in-comings. It would be con- 
sidered such impudence of them to answer as 
their brothers do, without the least compunc- 
tion, ‘Out.’ 

Miss Kirwin and Callie were in their room 
after dinner, indulging in a long talk, such as 


| girls delight in, when the servant brought up 





Mr. Barlow’s card. 

“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘“‘Why 
could we not have had this first evening to- 
gether, without intrusion? I need not appear, 
need I, Callie? Say I am fatigued by my 
journey, and excuse me from coming down.” 

“Oh, no, no!’ besought Callie. ‘Indeed 
you must come down, Lee. I am glad Floy 
called so soon, as 1 want you to know him and 
like him beeause I do.’’ 

“For your sake, Callie,’”” Miss Kirwin had 
almost said, and then checked herself; that 
style of jesting was exceedingly distasteful to 
her fine sense of well-bred tact. ‘‘1’m ready, 
but first let me fasten these red leaves in your 
bonny brown hair, Cal.” 

‘*No, don’t; Floy brought them to me,” the 
secret of their careful preservation escaping 
the timid little soul, who would have given all 
she possessed to suppress the flush which ac- 
companied the mention of that name. 

Callie preceded her guest in their descent, 
and gave the new-comer a gentle greeting; 
then, turning towards the door, said :— 

‘*Miss Kirwin, allow me to introduce Mr. 
Barlow.”’ 

Mr. Barlow thought he had never seen su@h 
a lovely picture as Lee made, so fair and 
bright against the dusky background of the 
room behind. There was almost an awkward 
pause before he said, ‘‘I am glad, Miss Kirwin, 
that you have arrived at last. I was fearful 
least Miss Callie would wear herse!f toa shadow 
looking for you.’’ 

‘‘Measure my pleasure in being here by Miss 
Ford's eagerness to have me, and you will 
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have seme idea of the perfect contentment we | 
experience in each other’s society, Mr. Bar- 
low.”’ 

‘*I hope the presence of a third person does 
not disturb you from so blissful a state, for I | 
have been looking forward for some time to 
the pleasure of witnessing Miss Callie’s delight 
in your presence.”’ 

‘‘Sweet voice, nice style, good manners, to 
begin with,”’ thought Miss Kirwin. 

For that first stiff half hour of new acquaint- 
anceship, they talked the usual commonplaces, 
and then Lee moved shiveringly towards the 
open grate, and Callie and Mr. Barlow, seizing 
this opening for a relaxation into coziness, 
drew near, too, and indulged in personalities 
for Lee’s amusement. The only young set of 
girls in Lynn were a wild crew, not at all in 
the style of Miss Ford and her friend, and Cal- 
lie was continually being horrified at the mad 
carryings-on which Floy gave countenance to. 
She would betray him into relating them, and 
then point a finger of scorn at him, appealing | 
to Elizabeth to uphold her in their condemna- 
tion; while she, in so doing, laughingly jested 
herself into an unwonted degree of familiarity 
with so late an acquaintance as Mr. Barlow. 
Floy adroitly changed the subject before he 
should be defeated and utterly put to rout by | 
the two girls, and commenced describing to 
Miss Kirwin some beautiful drive near Lynn, | 
ending up by soliciting her to consent to ride 
with him on the following afternoon, and let- | 
ting him show it to her. Lee demurred at 
first; but, as Callie seemed to think she was 
out of her mind to refuse, she finally consented 
to so far favor him, not without a strong in- 
ward misgiving that Mrs. Ford would disap- 
prove ; but Mrs. Ford had fallen into a violent 
fancy for Lee almost as great as Callie’s own, 
and did not think of questioning any of her 
actions. 

The evening passed so pleasantly for Floy 
that, upon consulting his watch, he discovered 
that he had far outstayed his usual hour for 
departure ; so, offering an apology, he rose 
and hastily took his leave, after arranging with 
Miss Kirwin at what hour he should eall for 
her on the morrow. 

“Well, don’t you like him?” eried Callie, 
flushed and triumphant, when the door had 
closed on Floy’s retreating form. 

“My dear girl, don’t ask me to form an opin- 
ion so hastily. I am too tired to-night to see 
with my eyes or hear with my ears, and the 
dearest spot to me on earth is—bed. Come,g 
let us go, and to-morrow we can talk him over. | 
I promise to see Mr. Barlow then with your 
eyes.- At present I feel decidedly belligerent 
towards him, for I know your mother must have 
retired, and I have lost her good-night kiss.”’ 

“No, my child, you have not, if it possesses 
any value for you,” said the gentle voice of 





Mrs. Ford, who had entered noiselessly, and 
was standing by her chair. 

“Thank you for that, ‘my child,’ ’’ said the 
impulsive girl, as she took the little worn 
hands in hers and kissed them. She did not 
seem like the unapproachable Miss Kirwin at 
this moment. 

“Yes, you are my child, and I must see that 


| both my children get their beauty sleep, so off 
| to bed with you;”’ 


and, with a motherly kiss 
for both, and a “God bless you,’’ that sounded 
inexpressibly sweet to the girl who had never 
known a mother, she sent them both up stairs, 
and herself put out the lights. 


The next day was bright and clear. At the 
appointed hour the bays were drawn up before 
Mr. Ford’s door. Callie accompanied her 
friend to the carriage-side, and stood chatting 
and laughing with them both, while Mr. Bar- 
low established Lee to his entire satisfaction 
within the airy vehicle, when, with a merry 
good-by, and a word to his horses, off started 
the pair at a pace which soon hid them from 
Callie’s view. 

A soft rain of dead leaves drifting down in 
the mellow autumn sunshine that stretched 
across the fields and groves in a peaceful, 
golden glory. , The breeze that played its fan- 


| tastic freaks through the thin-leaved branches 


in the mad noon-day had quieted down to a 
faint rustling amidst the fallen leaves now, at 


sunset. Around the horizon, alike on hills 


| and woods, the purple mists of autumn lay, 


and far away in the towp the noise of living 
rose upin aceaseless hum, the dissonant sounds 
softened into a drowsy harmony by the dis- 
tance. A hush had fallen on their lively dis- 
course, Lee had saddened under the wonderful, 
mournful beauty of the scene, listening to the 
music of the dying year, and had well-nigh 
forgotten man, the noblest work of all, riding 
beside her, and the present object of her am- 
bition and energies. It would never do not to 
make herself entertaining to Callie’s friend. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Miss Kirwin. 
Is it the autumn loveliness that is filling your 
eyes with dim delight and dreamy unconscious- 
ness? I would I were a leaf upon that tree at 
which you gaze so steadfastly.” 

‘No need, Mr. Barlow; my thoughts were 
full of you, and you only. If you will stop 
the horses and bring me that leaf, or a dozen 
of them, they ’ll recompense me for my thoughts 
and save you the penny.”’ 

‘‘Be so kind, then, as to hold the reins, if 
you are not afraid, and you shall have as much 
of the tree as we can carry.”’ 

Spinning lightly to the ground, Mr. Barlow 
soon returned with whole branches of those 
“falling tongues of flame,’ enough to hide 
Lee in a bower, and leaving scarcely room in 
the carriage for himself. 
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‘*And now my reward, fair lady,’’ he said, 
when again seated at her side; but, busily en- 
gaged in separating the leaves into manageable 
handfuls, and tossing those she discarded over 
the carriage side, at the same time exhausting 
her vocabulary of praise over their beauty, she 
appeared to have lost all recollection of their 
bargain. 

At last, her task accomplished, she held 
them up for him to admire. For answer, he 
snatched them from her, and poised them at 
arm’s length above her head. 

‘*I demand the price, Miss Kirwin ; you owe 
me your thoughts.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I had forgotten; but of course you 
shall have them. I was thinking how strange 


it seemed to be riding and talking so familiarly | 


with you, when I saw you for the first time in 
my life last evening.”’ 

‘*Well, not so flattering as I had hoped for; 
but why should it seem strange to you to be 
riding with Callie’s intimate friend, almost her 
brother, may I ask? Callie, no doubt, has 
talked to you of me, for she was never tired of 
talking to me of Miss Kirwin.”’ 

“Indeed, you flatter yourself. Miss Ford” 
(with a slight accent which discountenanced 
the familiar ‘‘Callie,’’ though, to do him jus- 
tice, Mr. Barlow failed to apply the hint) ‘at 
school only remembered you as her boy play- 
mate, and since, in her letters, has barely made 
mention of you, so that you are quite a new 
acquaintance to me, I can assure you.” 

A slight thrill of contempt dashed Miss Kir- 
win’s growing liking for her companion at this 
barefaced endeavor to palm off his past atten- 
tions to Callie Ford as ‘‘brotherly.” “Iam 
new,”’ she thought, ‘‘and he does not wish his 
intimacy with Cal to interfere with any amuse- 
ment which is to be gained through the latest 
comer. This man has had things too much his 
own way so far. He needs a lesson badly, a 
real good taking down. Ido wish poor little 
Callie wasn't so wrapped up in him. I can 
just see how he has been flirting with her. He’s 
really teo good a fellow to be so mean. I won- 
der if I’m good enough myself to teach him 
something. We'll try, maybe, if it shows to 
be worth while.” 

“T have been with Callie so much this sum- 
mer that really Ido not think she has treated 
me quite fairly,’ said Floyd, disconcertedly. 

“I never think to entertain her with accounts 
of my brothers, and I suppose she regards you 
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not seem strange to be intimate with me right 
away ; will you not, Miss Kirwin?’’ 

**Don’t be rash,’”’ was her laughing reply ; 
“if you knew how much was involved in the 
situation, you would not apply for it. My 
four brothers, now, have all they can do ta per- 
form the duties of attendance on my hardship.” 

‘*Nothing could give me more pleasure than 
to take the place of all four, whilst you are 
here, Miss Kirwin.”’ 

“Oh, I thought you were to be Callie’s 
brother, not mine. No, I couldn’t impose on 
my friend’s brother excepting through herself, 
and I wouldn’t undertake you on my own ac- 
count. I am too glad to get away from my 
unruly four, and rest awhile.” 

Here was different metal from any that had 
hitherto fallen in Floy’s way. I never can 
help feeling sorry for a young man when he 
meets his match ina girl. Men are such blun- 
The worst of them shows upon 
the surface. They have a greater amount of 
honesty to start with than girls have. Their 
wrong doings are such flagrant wrong doings ; 
they have not the art to turn them into virtues 
and enviable traits as girls so well understand 
how to do. 

A sudden turn in the road brought them upon 
the scene of an accident, a carriage broken to 
pieces, and a lady insensible in the midst of the 
ruins, whilst a gray-haired gentleman hung 
over her, evidently in great distress of mind. 
Quick recognition ensued between the latter 
and Mr. Barlow ; an exclamation of horror es- 
caped his lips, as he said, humidly, to Lee :— 

“Take the reins, quick! it is my mother!’’ 
and, springing from the seat at her side, he 
hastened to the assistance of his parents. Miss 
Kirwin sat for an instant without moving, and 
then her womanly feelings overcoming entirely 
any sense of the awkwardness of her own posi- 
tion, she left the carriage, and, hurrying to the 
side of the suffering lady, said :— 

“‘Mr. Barlow, I think your mother has only 
fainted ; get some water at that house across 
the road ; I fortunately have a bottle of smell- 
ing-salts with me.’’ And taking possession of 
the scene, Lee, by her presence of mind, re- 
duced the two gentlemen to reason, and Floy 
departed without demurring upon her bidding. 
Mrs. Barlow by this time evinced signs of re- 


| turning animation, and when her son returned 


in the same light that I do them ; we have sub- | 


jects of more importance to discuss.” 

‘Are brothers, then, so very unimportant to 
their sisters and their sister’s friends?” 

“Yes, indeed, except when they are in need 
of escorts er require favors done, their brothers 
are of great importance.”’ 

“Oh, then, regard me as Callie’s brother, 
and think of so little importance that it will 


with the water, was able to swallow a few 
drops. 

With the lady’s return to consciousness, Lee’s 
appreciation of her own disagreeable position 
presented itself to her with renewed force. 
Now she concluded that she would be classed 
among the “girls who are after Floy,’’ by his 
fond papa and mamma. How was she to ex- 
tricate herself from the horrors of this dilem- 
ma? Happily, she remembered the station 


_they had passed only a short distance back 
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where the railroad ran which led to Lynn. 
She was aware that the trains stopped hourly, 
and determined to risk her chance of reaching 
home by this means before dark. Her plans 
were laid on the instant, and before Mrs. Bar- 
low had recovered sufficiently to observe her 
presence, she said, still keeping to her role of 
directress. ‘‘Mr. Barlow, you will have to 
take your mother home in your carriage, and I 
fear that Mrs. Ford will become alarmed if I 
delay my return much longer, so I will just 
walk back to the last station and take the next 
up train.’’ 

Mr. Barlow, senior, was profuse in his thanks 
for her services, and both gentlemen at first 
Opposed her determination of returning alone, 
but the advisibility of the plan was too palpa- 
ble to be put aside, and they were forced to 
yield, as the broken carriage and the unman- 
ageable horse would require the attention of 
Floy, and Mr. Barlow would have his hands 
full taking care of his wife. 

Before dark she arrived at her friend’s house 
in safety, greatly to the surprise of Mrs. Ford 
and Callie, who had by no means anticipated 
her return on foot ; their amazement was deep- 
ened into commiseration when the story of her 
adventures was told. 

The next day Floy called to convey his moth- 
er’s thanks for Lee’s kindness and attention. 
““Mrs. Barlow would come herself in the course 
of the following week, when she hoped to be 
over the effects of her fall.””’ The shock, how- 
ever, proved greater than had at first been ima- 
gined, and it was not until a few days before 
Lee’s departure from Lynn, six weeks after the 
accident, that Mrs. Barlow was enabled to keep 
her word. 

In the mean time Floy made hay while the 
sun shone, and Lee, apparently found the réle 
of Nemesis a pleasant pastime. The days 
flew by in a happy whirl of excitement and 
pleasure seeking. The ride, which Floy de- 
clared she had been cheated out of in the first 
instance, was repeated again and again, until 
it grew to be a matter of course that she should 
drive with him three or four times weekly. 
The evening found him always in Mrs. Ford's 
comfortable parlor, hanging over Miss Kirwin 
at the piano, or otherwise devoting himself to 
her, while Callie sat by supremely happy in 
the mere fact of his presence. 

At last one moraing, two days before her re- 
turn to her city home, the Barlow equipage 
turned in at the gates and rolled up before Mr. 
Ford’s door. Lee and Callie were standing at 
the oriel window of the library, which fronted 
upon the lawn, sadly discussing the fact of 
their approaching separation. 

‘Look, Elizabeth!’ Callie cried, ‘there 
comes Madam Barlow in all her state, and Floy 
with her! She has come to thank you for your 
great presence of mind in the late thrilling dis- 
aster.” 
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| “Dear me, I’m sure she she has not much 
thank me for; all I did was to take myself out 
of the way, which was all there was left for me 
todo. 1 think it is ridiculous to make such a 
| fuss about nothing.” 

Here the servant brought in the visitor's 
cards and a message to the young ladies from 
Mrs. Ford to the effect that they were to fol- 
low her into the parlor. 

Mrs. Barlow, after the usual greetings, began 
to say, ‘‘I cannot tell you, Mrs. Ford, how fa- 
vorably Iam impressed with all I have heard 
of your young friend’’—here the young friend 
entered, and civilities ensued. Miss Kirwin 
had assumed her most frigid air, for she was 
resolved not to be patronized by the great lady 
of the village, and Mrs. Barlow found it impos- 
sible to be quite as gushing as she could have 
| desired. She even discovered that Lee seemed 
| to consider Mrs, Ford the object of her visit, 
| and refused utterly to take that honor to her- 
self. So much so, indeed, that Elizabeth left 
the rogm with Floy, and Mrs. Barlow found 
herself being entertained alone by that prosaic 
| creature, Mrs. Ford, and her diffident young 
daughter. 

Floy affected to be very anxious to select 
something readable from Mr. Ford's’’ well- 
stocked library, his real object, of course, be- 
ing to get Lee to himself for a few moments. 
Lee did not like to leave the parlor, but at length 
yielding to his importunities and accompany- 
ing him into the library, she unlocked the doors 
of the book-case, and, moving off, stationed her- 
self at the open window to wait until he should 
have made his selection. 

‘There is everything solid to be desired— 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Motley, Prescott, and a 
host of others that I don’t even know the 
names of, besides all the novelists that it is 
worth while to waste one’s time over. Only 
make haste, please, for we should return to the 
parlor.’ 

A pause ensued, Lee’s eyes wandered out of 
the window and rested on the scene before her. 
The lawn, still green in patches, bounded by a 
group of dusky fir-trees; an old white barn 
covered by a lacework of leafless vines; the 
sky fuli of soft, fleecy clouds, that ever and 
anon shook out little snow flurries upon the 
earth, and then breaking apart, let the sunlight 
fall across the lawn in broad bars of gold. In 
the shady nooks, where the warm rays could 
not reach, the snow lay lightly sprinkled on 
the green, the first*touch of winter. Lee was 
suddenly recalled to herself and her surround- 
ings by an abrupt movement on the part of Mr. 
Barlow, he darted from the centre of the room 
to her side. 

“Read,” he said, pushing into her hands a 
volume of poems, indicating with a pencil some 
underscored lines. Slowly she obeyed him :— 

“T know if he live Lam his chosen 
I know that if he dies that he is mine.” 
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At the end she did not raise her eyes from the 
page, but a vivid color had mounted into her 
face. 

“The pencil bears your initials,” he said, 
turning if in his fingers; then, with a move- 
ment so abrupt that she was forced, in spite of 
herself, to look at him, Floy let his hand fall 
heavily upon the words she had just uttered. 
‘*Tell me,” he said, with a suppressed eager- 
ness in his tone, ‘‘do you know this, Miss Kir- 
win?’ 

‘*I do,’”’ she answered, letting her eyes rest 
with a faraway tenderness upon his flushed 
face. ‘‘Mr. Barlow, I have had that happy 
knowledge for a year.”” She raised her hand 
and held it before his eyes, the relentless dia- 
mond blazed with a myriad of fair lights in its 
costly setting. He-gazed at it with blank de- 
spair, and, without a word, turned and pre- 
ceded her into the parlor. 

While this scene was being enacted in the 
library, a similar disclosure was made in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Barlow was charmed with 
Elizabeth, and would talk of nothing else, 
whilst Mrs. Ford and Callie responded with | 
fervor to all that she could say in praise of 
their favorite. 

“T should so like to have the young ladies | 
spend the day with me. Cannot you spare 
them for to-morrow, Mrs. Ford? I know that 
it is Miss Kirwin’s last day, and that I am per- 
haps a little selfish in asking for her.”’ 

“Do not speak of that, I beg ; 1 am sure they 
would be most happy, if it were not that Eliza- | 
beth is expecting her betrothed to-morrow, and 
as she is uncertain at what hour he may arrive, 
I doubt if she would be willing to risk the 
chance of not being on the spot to receive 
him.”’ 

What a thunderbolt to hurl into the midst of 
poor Mrs. Barlow’s nicely laid plans! For one 
moment she was transfixed with an unjust 
thrill of rage towards Lee, which swept over 
her. Had she not sedulously schooled herself 
into regarding this girl with favorable eyes for 
her son’s sake ; the fiery struggle she had un- 
dergone before resigning herself to the idea of 
his taking a wife at all was not forgotten, and 
now, at length, when she had come to look upon | 
Lee as the best that could happen to him, it 
was almost more than she could bear to learn | 
that all these efforts had been thrown away. 
Evidence of the vexation and chagrin she felt | 

| 
! 





showed themselves upon her in spite of the 
struggle she made to hide them, and her voice 
fairly quivered as she said :— 

“Ah, indeed! Then I suppose we must yield | 
to higher claims.” But after this most unwel- | 
come disclosure, the conversation became con- 
strained, and immediately upon Floy’s reap- 
pearance, his mother made a move to leave, | 
which he gladly seconded. 

Poor little Callie tried in vain to win a word 
to herself, and the sweet eyes filled with tears | 


aeenaeceeemeene — $$, 


as she lifted them to his in astonishment at his 
curt replies to her timid little appeals. This 
tribute to his power was a sweet morse] to Floy 
in the hour of his defeat, and a gracious turn 
changed his harsh answer into a more pointed 
expression of regard than Callie had ever yet 
been favored with. 

“Poor little thing! I wonder if she really 
cares for me?” he thought. ‘Well, we are in 
the same boat, and there is an adage of a heart 
caught in the rebound being surely caught.” 

So Callie stood a chance at last of winning 
Floy’s affections. Still he enjoyed for a time 
the luxury of being moody and snappish at 
home, which course of conduct his mother des- 
ignated as ‘‘Floy’s melancholy,” and fretted 
herself over his condition until she would gladly 
have welcomed any evidence of his again fall- 
ingin love, even though his wounded affections 
should chance to light upon any of the young 
jadies of whom she had once spoken so wither- 
ingly; anything which could cure himself of 
his hopeless infatuation she would have re- 
garded with favorable eyes. 

Lee could not. at first overcome a feeling of 
guilt towards Callie; but before the day was 


| over she began to fear the poor child had better 


be made aware of the comedy which had been 
enacted, she appeared so entirely to appro- 
priate Floy’s attentions to herself, and flushed 
and bridled so prettily at each mention of his 
name. And when Arthur Graham came the 


| next day, Lee could not be happy in his pres- 


ence until she had confessed her sin against 
him, and had been absolved. 

The end of another year brought Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Graham again to Lynn, this time 
summoned by the bells that rang for Floy and 
Callie’s wedding. Lee, who was fearful lest 
Floy had not been man enough to confess his 
fancied infatuation for herself to his bride elect, 
was greatly relieved when, upon approaching 
the happy pair to offer her good wishes, the 
young husband announced, in tones audible 
alike to both the women at his side, ‘Callie 
was not afraid to take your leavings, Lee.”’ 

“Not so,” interrupted his bride. “‘ You may 
flatter yourself, Lee, that this Floy of mine was 
once quite desperate about you; but, after all, 


| you were only ‘the summer pilot of his empty 


, 0°? 


heart into the shores of nothing. 


_—_— >> — 


He that lends to all shows good-will, but lit- 
tle sense. 

Goop nature, like the bee, collects honey 
from every herb. 

Sry is like a painted picture ; on the one side 


of it, to the impenitent appears nothing but the 


beauty of pleasure, whereby it bewitches and 
allures him; on the other side to the penitent 
appears nothing but the horrid and ugly face 
of guilt and shame whereby it amazes and con- 
founds him. 
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CROSS HANDS, AND FALL INTO 
YOUR PLACES. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Srrrme alone in the dark little parlor of the 
old parsonage, Marion Lee recalled with in- 
dignant vividness the life and labors of her 
dead parents. They had been devoted not 
merely to ordinary duty, but had with loving 
alacrity met every call from the most distant 
parishioner who might be in distress. She re- 
membered with an angry sigh her mother’s 
visits, after her own day of toil, to the bedsides 
of the poor and sick, and her patient sympathy 
with their troubles. Every one who was sick, 
or sorry, or poor, or unhappy, had called on 
her parents—and now! Yes, the parish had 
accepted the life and services of the minister 
and his wife, and had been content to see him 
in age without resources, and herself the heir 
to his destitution.. It was a bitter fact. 

She looked about the dark little parlor. 
There were the hair cloth covered chairs and 
hard sofa—every article old, shabby, and care- 
fully preserved. The library, inexpressibly 
dear to her from association, but valuable only 
to her; two or three poor engravings, picked 
up at an antiquarian beok store; and a por- 
trait of some old Lee, painted before Copley’s 
time; that was all. Mation buried her sad 
face in her hands, and kept down the tears 
that had in the last month got into a habit of 
falling. 

Her father was dead, and her mother had 
died before him. A long procession of parish- 
ioners had followed them tothe grave. There 
were no flowers. A shovelful of earth was 
thrown on the coffin, and with her own hands 
Marion replaced the sods on the grave. Some 
neighbors went home with her, and sorrowed 
over their loss. What was called “the parson- 
age’’ was left to Marion, with the furniture 
therein, having been bought by the minister 
some years before for two hundred dollars. A 
large garden was behind the house, and two 
immense elms shadowed the front. A new 
minister reigned in the pulpit. The old dy- 
nasty was run out. 

*‘T should like to know what I am to do,” 
said the girl, aloud, when she at length raised 
her head. 

Thirty or forty years ago there were few 
enough avenues for the industry of women, 
and in Newbury there were almost none. In 
Newbury people did their own sewing, and 
even their own cooking. A man stood behind 
the counter of the only store, and handed 
every conceivable article of purchase, from 
mop-handles to ribbons. Even the post-office 
was kept in one corner of the store, and no 
such wonder as the telegraph kept up its work- 
ings by the aid of a neat and lady-like person 
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like the minister’s daughter. Besides, though 
she was an adept at multifarious household 
duties, she had no specialty of pursuit or 
employment on which she could count for 
support. She was not a dressmaker nor a 
tailoress, not even a milliner. She could sew 
neatly, and she could go without finery. Alas! 
there seemed no way in which she could secure 
her daily bread. 

Among the friends whom she consulted 
with reference to this important matter in 
Newbury, she found great kindliness and 
helplessness. If she only knew algebra and 
Latin, she might be an assistant in the High 
school. Yes, and if she only knew Greek and 
mathematics, she might be a college professor, 
provided she were not a woman. But she was 
only a very sad, lonely girl. What could she 
do with a house and garden? A house and 
garden is a good thing in a city, and a fortune 
in itself. In Newbury it was a shelter and 
expense ; but little better than a purse of gold 
to Robinson Crusoe. Nobody wanted to buy 
her house, and there were taxes to pay on it. 

What can be said of a parish which allowed 
so pitiful a stipend to its minister that, with 
his best efforts through a long life, he had 
been unable to lay by a decent maintenance 
for his own old age or for his surviving 
daughter? They were sorry it should be so. 
But those of the parish who were rich were 
not liberal; and, as a parish, they were in the 
habit of getting the most for their money pos- 
sible. Perhaps they did not think their souls 
worth much, It had been a hard bargain for 
Mr. Lee, who had an apostolic turn of mind, 
and would rather, if possible, have done his 
work without the aid of scrip or purse. 

Something she must do. She could not de- 
vise what. If she could let the house! But 
that she had tried in vain todo. Most of her 
Newbury friends thought she had better go to 
her relations. But Marion detested the bur- 
den of dependence, and she had no very near 
relatives. Mr. Lee had done all that he could 
do for his daughter when he bequeathed her the 
empty house, and he had pointed with a trem- 
bling hand to the text in the Bible, ‘‘ Leave 
thy fatherless children with me,’’ but a few 
hours before he died. Marion had felt very 
sure that she would somehow find a way for 
self-support ; and yet weeks had gone by, with 
no clearer probability of it than on the day 
she laid her father’s head to rest on its last 
pillow. As she spoke aloud, a dreary sense 
of the desolateness and helplessness of her 
position came freshly over her. Her hope left 
her; her faith left her; there was none to 
help. 

The weekly stage-coach drove up to her 
gate, and stopped its two horses. Marion 
sprang to her feet and dried her-eyes. With 


the instinct of hospitality, she stood r 
the door to welcome the coming“gyes) (4 NS 
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young woman, with a large bonnet and black 
erépe veil on, sprang lightly out of the coach, 
and pointed to an alarming amount of bag- 
gage. Ina quick, direct voice, she said :— 

‘‘All those trunks? Yes. And the three 
boxes? Yes. And the bandboxes? Yes, 
and the big chest behind.’’ 

Marion could not repress a little sigh of dis- 
may. Certainly she was in no condition to 
receive visitors. Could it be? And, to be 
sure, it was Phoebe—her cousin, Phoebe Ware. 

When the stage-driver had deposited the 
luggage and had driven away, Phebe looked 


for the first time at her hostess, smiling as she | 


did so, and taking her hand. It was not fash- 
ionable in her circle to kiss much or often. 

“You see, Marion, Aunt Wood is dead, and 
l’ve been settling everything. I only heard 
last month that uncle was dead. Everything 
was left tome. She said so. But, oh, how I 
miss the care !’’ 

Marion knew about the long sickness of 
Aunt Wood, and the tender kindness apd long 
watchings of Pheebe. She kissed her cousin 
for the first time, and without words. The 


two bereaved ones understood how much each | 


had suffered ; they both wept freely, and then 
they dried their tears and looked expectantly 
at each other. Pheebe spoke first. 

“When I heard about uncle, I knew how 
alone you must be. Somehow it was borne in 
upon me to sell out and come right here to 
Newbury. If you had a house, why, I could 
bring the means to live in it, and we could 
join forees. The place sold easily, and 1 didn’t 


want to stay there now. Tell me if you like | 


it, and if you do, it’s settled. I knew you 
would,’”’ she added, with tender simplicity. 

Marion’s face, which had been filled with 
shadow, lighted up. 

**T do like it,’’ she answered ; and the thought 
of one text after another about leaving the 
fatherless to God, who would be their helper, 
and twenty consoling scriptures which now 
for the first time since her father’s death had 
power over her, filled her heart and soothed 
her into a deep and trustful tranquillity. 

Help and abundance had come to her at her 
darkest hour. It was very strange and very 
comforting. Life began again for the lonely 
girl. 

When Pheebe’s trunks were unpacked, and 
the two girls who seemed suddenly to have 
become women, were seated at the tea-table, 
they felt as if they had lived months together. 
They had had similar sorrowful experiences ; 
they were of nearly the same age, and they had 
a thousand interests and topics in common. 
They had likewise that wholesome difference 
in temperament with sufficient similarity of 
taste, which ensures harmony in a household 
without monotony. And, best of all, they 
were young. 

Marion was tall and fair, with a Greek out- 

; 


line which made her look a little severe, and 
warm, brown hair. Pheebe’s dark curls flowed 
naturally over a high forehead, and dark, danc- 
ing eyes. She was by nature joyous and hope- 
ful, and never lent to Marion the trouble 
Marion was rather ready to borrow. Phebe 
liked out-door work, weeding and gardening. 
Thus she soon vivified the shrubbery, and 
| caused endless varieties of climbing plants to 
adorn the old porch and run over the picket- 
fence. She made the house cheerful with 
snatches of Methodist hymns, sung in a hope- 
ful, minor key, and expressing a soldierly de- 
termination to conquer sin eventually. The 
garden weeds finally succumbed to her resist- 
less energy, and flowers sprung up instead. 

They sat one morning of the pleasant sum- 
mer, busy in some household employment, and 
humming over their work as happy bees do. 

“There he goes again,’ said Phoebe. ‘“‘ This 
is the second time.’’ 

‘*T didn’t see,’’ answered Marion, carelessly, 
and then she added, with a laugh, ‘‘ But do you 
know—that prospect over the way is just the 
least interesting one in the world to me; or 
who goes in or who goes out of that house, 
| which I think must be just the dullest spot on 
the face of the earth.”’ 

Pheebe’s face flushed and her eyes fell. ‘It 
wasn’t the parson at all. Quite another sort. 
Light-haired, tall he is, and goes along swing- 

ing his cane as if—well, you don’t mind. Did 
| you ever see anybody you did mind about? 
Now, tell me. You’re not a bit like other 
girls.” 

It was now Marion’s turn to color, which she 
did very rosily. At first she made no answer 
to Phoebe’s casual question, but as her cousin 
laughingly persisted in bringing her to confes- 
sion, she said, after a minute, with effort, 
“Yes. Don’task me any more. You are not 
a silly giri, to wish to force my confidence ; 
and you may be sure I should tell you first of 
all.’ 

“Well, I should hope you would! This be- 
gins to look serious. Why, Marion!’ 

For Marion had risen and turned her back in 
silent agitation, and it was several minutes be- 
fore she composed herself sufficiently to face 
the sympathetic eyes of her cousin. 

“Did he die, Marion ?’’ said Phoebe, in a low 
voice. Now, Phoebe had read many novels, 
and was aware of the various phases and catas- 
trophes that wait on true love. Her woe-be- 
gone countenance restored Marion’s composure 
at once, and she broke into a hearty laugh. 

“No, he is alive, and alive like to be. Don’t 
let us talk about him. It is all very new, and 
uncertain. I never saw him till about two 
months ago—when I went to B——, you 
know.” 

“ But it can’t be uncertain. You must know 
if you love him, dear.” And here Pheebe’s 
sympathy showed itself in the tenderest tones. 
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Marion put down her work, and, looking 
seriously at Phoebe, said, in a solemn manner 


“Phoebe Ware, you know what becomes of | 


a goose! Whenever there is anything to tell, 


you may be sure I shall tell you first. There’s | 


your cabbage-net, and don’t worry your dear 
little heart about me.”’ 
“One question ; don’t he write?” 
‘He has, once or twice. See there! There 
goes your parson, with his head on his breast 
and his eyes shut.” 


CHAPTER II. 


AND what about the new minister? for a 
young man had come in place of the old. But 
he had not rent the bottles nor spilled any 
wine. He had been settled over Newbury on 
the same principles as the poor were “farmed 
out,’’ viz., to the lowest bidder ; and the Reve- 
rend Edward Alden, who cared no whit for 
money, and craved only a subsistence, was ex- 
actly suited to Newbury notions. He let the 
souls of his parish severely alone, and pursued 
his literary and theological studies in silence 
and seclusion. Partly, this was from the shy 
temperament of the man, which unfitted him 
for social intercourse, and partly it was a mis- 
taken notion of his duties as pastor. He had 


a general intention of marrying some time, and | 


of deputing this part of his employment to a 
visiting partner. Meanwhile he wrote articles 
for the Encyclopedia, and sowed dry sermons, 
which fell on stony ground and bore no fruit, 
though no thorns sprang up to hinder. The 
new minister boarded with one of his parish- 
ioners, and his study faced the old parsonage 
which held the two fair young women just de- 
scribed. 

Whenever Phoebe watered her flowers she 
was apt to cast curious glances over the way, 
where she saw only a green paper curtain at 
the window. When Marion walked down the 
path to the well-sweep with a pail in her hand, 
and drew the bucket down into the well grace- 
fully and strongly, did she ever cast the remot- 
est glance towards that green paper curtain? 
Never. She trod statelily, her eyes as far away 
as her thoughts frem the occupant of the silent 
and scholarly room opposite ; nevertheless, if 
her glance had pierced through the green ecur- 
tain, she would not have seen the Reverend 
Edward digging at Greek roots with his feet 
on the chimney-piece, but at the window afore- 
said and in an attitude of profound attention. 

Through a hole in the curtain, so small that 
not three pins’ points could pass abreast, did 
this secluded scholar take notes of the doings 
of his lovely neighbors, and delectate his eyes 
from day to day with their graceful motions, 
while, free and unconscious as the unstartled 
deer, Marion walked before the watching eyes 
of her shy adorer. 


This watching and worship had gone on for 
months. The two lives, so near and yet so far, 
had run parallel with each other, and to all 
‘appearance might run on forever without 
touching. For the minister carefully abstained 
' from sewing parties, nor joined in any of the 

numerous contrivances usual in country towns, 
| for social enjoyment and intercourse. From 
principle he had visited each of his families, 
and had knocked first with trembling, and then 
with a sigh of relief, at the unanswering door 
of his opposite neighbors. He trembled when 
he thought of his suffering condition, suppos- 
ing they had been at home. What could he 
| have found to say to them? Clearly, he must 
have fled or turned to stone from mere tongue- 
tiedness. 

Thus, while the shy divine had never ex- 
changed a word with Marion, every turn of her 
slim neck, every glance of her brown eyes un- 
der their dark lashes was as familiar to him as 
his alphabet. He used to wonder if he should 
ever, ever know the sound of her voice? If it 
could be among the possibilities of fate, that 
she could speak to him—or smile? 

It was very provoking that she never turned 
her glance towards the house. Clearly enough, 
she was preoccupied ; otherwise she would 
| have been as curious as other girls about the 
| new minister—as curious as Phoebe was. 

Pheebe used to watch his head with fearful 
interest during the Sabbath services. To see 
that innocent lamb of a minister, diligently 
pumping his hand up and down, while he read 
his learned treatises, and to think how any 
minute he might be erushed under the great 
| sounding-board, if it shonld chance to fall. If 
| the minister were to be crushed and ground 
| to powder, would not her own heart too be 
crushed sympathetically under such a blow? 
Alas! yes. 

And so Pheebe, instead of enjoying a whole- 
| some sleep, like the deacons in the pew before 
| her, went through agitations and dreads un- 
speakable, which kept her restless and anxious, 
| and, therefore, intensely attentive through his 
| longest theological yarns. Such eyes! so dark- 

ly, deeply, beautifully blue! Such a voice! 
| Oh, to be sure. 


CHAPTER III. 


GIvEN the material for a catastrophe, and it 
| happens ; only not in the way you expect, and 
Pheebe might have waited, and Jistened, and 
hoped till she was gray, if it had not been for 
some other atoms which gravitated towards 
| Newbury about this time. The Reverend Ed- 
ward, when he was only Ned, and before Father 
| Mathew came, was rather fond than otherwise 
of gin-sling and a pipe, and this relic of college 
barbarism had clung to him; so that, when he 
' disrobed himself of his clerical gown, he gen- 
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erally settled into a state of reflection, with 
his pipe in his mouth, and his feet well up be- 
fore him, This he had done one Sunday after 
a long peep of observation through the pin-hoile 
aforesaid. As the door shut behind the lass 
and her water-pail, the young man drew a deep 
breath and uttered softly :-— 
“ A daughter of the gods! divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair!” 

Then the young dreamer pulled at his long 
brown locks (for moustaches were not, espe- 
cially in the pulpit), and rolled up his thought- 
ful eyes under his wide forehead ; and finally, 
taking his feet down just as they were begin- 
ning to be comfortable, fell to writing the 
name of Marion Lee in fifty different ways, 
just as he had done fifty times before. After- 
wards he carefully burnt these specimens of 
caligraphy; but, no doubt, the practice was 
good for his handwriting. The Hebrew roots 
suffered, of course, and the Sanscrit glimmered 
and shimmered under a name that was never 
known in Syria or Judea, but which danced 
from right to left over the page like an ignis 
Satuus. 

Edward had just said “‘ Pshaw!”’ aloud, in a 
tone of supreme self-contempt, when a brisk 
rattle at the door was followed by the cheerful 
entrance of an old college class-mate. 

“Halloo! Asleep? I’ve knocked till I was 
tired. Are you glad to see me, old fellow? 
Don’t say yes, if you’d rather not.” 

“But L’d rather. Where did yeu drop 
from ?”’ 

“From my office. Sent here by my doctor 
to shoot, maim, kill, and torment the brute 
creation, till my liver gets right. It won’t 
take a week.”’ 

“Well, Lam glad to see you. How did you 
get here ?”’ 

“Drove myself. There is a Mistress Forbes 
in your town, says she will give me no end of 
fried bacon and eggs; so'I am to stay with 
her, and you must tell me all the best places 
to find bears and catamounts.”’ 

“You will meet them walking in the main 
street any day,” replied Edward, offering a 
clean new pipe, which, much to his surprise, 
was declined. ‘‘ Not?’ 

“Not. I have left off smoking—a hundred 
times.’’ 

‘Left off? You don’t say!” 

“Yes, left off all my sins of commission ; 
now there’s only the omissions to look after. 
You won’t expect me to go to meeting, shall 
you?” 

“I will excuse you, certainly.” 

Edward looked more fully at Philip Whar- 
ton than he had before done. Clean-shaved, 
light-haired, blue-eyed, joyous, with youth on 
Abis brow, and pleasure in the ringing sound of 
his voice. 

“Three years since I saw you, and it might 
have been yesterday.” 





** And you the same.” 

Then they went into reminiscences till they 
brought each other square up to their present 
life. Afterwards Philip inquired, carelessly :— 

“Any pretty girls here in Newbury? I 
didn’t see any on parade. Or perhaps they 
keep in-doors on a Sunday ?” ; 

““Newbury is said to be full of them,” an- 
swered Edward, uneasily. 

‘Know ’em all?” 

‘About as I do the bears and tigers. I bow 
to them in the street, and bless them on Sun- 
days.” ; 

“*I must look them up,” said Philip. 

Now, before this cool remark had been made, 
Edward had not the remotest sensitiveness in 
regard to Newbury lasses, in whose faces, in- 
deed, he had neither dared or eared to look. 
Nevertheless, at this moment it annoyed him 
excessively to hear them lightly talked of; as 
if—as if—even Marion Lee might be spoken to 
and admired for the asking. It was atrocious, 
this flippant way of speaking of women! But 
Philip Wharton was incapabie of a deep—a 
deep— 

How angry Edward might have come to be 
with Philip’s supposable sins will not be 
known, for just then the green curtain was 
thrown up by the gay sinner, and the rocking- 
chair by the window filled by him. The win- 
dow was next raised, and a hundred free and 
inquiring glances sent out across the way. 

‘“‘There are two charmers now, Ned!’’ said 
Philip, in such a Joud, clear voice, that it might 
have been heard much farther than across the 
way ; and, as Edward glanced over the speak- 
er’s shoulder, he saw very plainly, not alone 
Pheebe standing in the doorway, and fastening 
the woodbine to the porch, but the stately 
figure of Marion Lee, walking down the path, 
pail in hand. 

Both the girls were dressed in simple mourn- 
ing, and the Sabbath stillness seemed to agree 
with their serious, placid faces. It seemed as 
if they rose and floated in an atmosphere above 
and beyond the flippant words of their observer. 
They had been to meeting; they had been 
reading the Bible ; and they had felt the true 
Puritan influence of the sacred hours, as hours 
when they were not to think their own thoughts, 
but to read those of old and holy men. So that, 
when Marion turned half around, before she 
lifted her full pail from the ground, and, rais- 
ing her eyes, met those of Philip Wharton 
gazing eagerly at her, she blushed as the first 
woman in Eden might have done, Philip 
thought. To him the spot seemed Paradise. 
She looked surprised, and a smile hovered over 
her mouth for the instant before she turned 
and walked steadily up the path. 

“ Jove! Rebekah at the well. Isn’t she su- 
perb, Ned? Got many more of the same sort 
in Newbury?” shouted Philip, as Edward in 
vain attempted to hush him. 
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“There are two of the ‘sort in that house,”” 
said Edward, with a coldness he could not dis- 
guise in his voice. 

‘Good! One for each of us. You know 
them well, of course? Know all the lambs, 
don’t you? We'll callover there. Of course, 
you ’ll introduce me, Parochial. I wish I were 
a shepherd.’’* 

“I so rarely make visits ; ‘never on the Sab- 
bath. Of course, you must do what you 
please,’’ said Edward, hesitatingly. 

Edward felt Philip’s proposal to be such an 
impossibility, such a desecration in fact, that 
he could not avoid the extreme coldness of his 
voice as he replied. The guest looked with 
surprise at the unquiet face of his host. He 
was silent a minute, and then said, careless- 
ly :— 

“Which is it? Because I would as soon ad- 
mire the other one. The other is a pretty 
Perdita. You know them both well?’ 

“No, not well; not at all,’ stammered Ed- 
ward, provoked at being obliged to say so. 

Philip lookedsagain in silence. After a min- 
ute, he said :— 

“You have been in Newbury how long?”’ 

‘* A year.” 

‘And those two pretty creatures there over 
the way all this time?’’ 

“Yes. Let us talk of something else, if you 
please,” said Edward, trying to infuse a cer- 
tain cordiality into his voice, which somehow 
had slipped out of it. 

“With pleasure. What?’ 

“Of whatever interests you. Are your law 
studies completed? and do you like your pro- 
fession?”’ 

“Yes to both questions. Now it is my turn. 
Are your divinity studies nearly over? and 
how do you like your profession?” 

“They are not likely to be over, and I do 
not like my profession.’’ 

‘How do you feel about it?’"said Philip. 

“As if I did no good in it to myself or my 
people. I shouid like to dig in a library. I 
don’t know how to talk to men and women.” 

“The same unworldly, sincere fellow as 
ever,”’ thought Phillip. 

He stared over the way at the parsonage 
again, as he mentally crowned the young min- 
ister with a tribute so well deserved. No one 
could know Edward Alden well, without lik- 
ing him and respecting him. But his life had 
been so entirely of the world past and behind 
him, and he had led such a life of the study 
only, that the social nature within him had 
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| know something. . Confess that you know 


much. I mean about those pretty girls’’— 
““You may know all I do,’”’ replied Edward, 
who had meanwhile composed his face to a 
forced indifference. ‘‘The woman who takes 
care of me here, says they are good and indus- 
trious. Miss Phoebe Ware is great in a sewing 
club which she has got up to make clothing for 


| the sick poor; and she has also invented a nest 








never even budded, much less had it blossomed. 
In college he had known very few persons, | 
and none intimately. Yet, as a minister, he | 


was aware is only chance of usefulness and 
success must be in that direction. 

“Two years! That’s a great while to keep 
yourself in ignorance, Ned. Come, you must 


| from Shakspeare. 


he. 


for gossip, in the shape of weekly readings 
Girls go to them, I hear. 
I don’t know.” 

“H-m! Is that your bitterness or your wo- 
man’s, my gentle boy ?’’ 

‘*Mine, I confess with shame.” 

“The butcher and baker and candlestick 
maker have souls to be saved, I suppose,’’ said 
Philip, seriously ; and then laughingly added, 
** You need a good trouble to send you occupa- 
tion. I ought to have had your profession. 
*’Twould have just suited my abounding hu- 
manity. Good and industrious, forsooth !”” 

‘You would kiss all the pretty girls in the 
parish, I suppose, and so coax them to hear 
your sermons.” 

“Not I. Ihate that sort; but I would shed 
the benediction of my presence in all direc- 
tions, and make every household in my parish 
rejoice at my coming across their thresholds, 
as if I were flooding them with sunshine! 
That ’s it. Can’t you flood them, my Ned?” 

“Tam afraid not,’’ said Edward, laughing at 
his friend’s nonsense, in spite of himself. 

“Well, if you won’t flood them, good-by. 
To-morrow I’ll come again, and we will look 
up the tigers and bears.’’ 

When “Philip had gone, the room seemed 
dark and dull to the minister. 

Two mornings after, Philip rode up to the 
gate and rapped sharply on the fence with his 
whip. When Edward came out from his study 
in response to the summons, he could not 
help admiring and envying the bright, joyous, 
healthy look of the horseman. 

“I came to say that, as 1 am going to stay 
here at least through the next week, I won’t 
bore you to death with my company; and if 
you like, we’ll postpone the bears for a day or 
two more. You will get your sermons written 
by that time. And, Ned,” here he lowered his 
voice very slightly, ‘I’m going to prepare my- 
self for the ministry, by getting acquainted 


| with every man, woman, child, and kitten in 


the town, see if I do not—the beauties over the 
way and all.” 
Here he audaciously pointed his riding-whip 


| at the parsonage, and laughing at Edward’s 
| terrified ‘‘ Hush !’’ galloped gayly off. Ina mo- 


ment more he was back at the gate. 
‘*IT suppose I can get a boat here. You go 
on the pond, don’t you? Don’t you fish?’ 
Edward shook his head. “I don’t think 
Newbury would approve of my fishing,” sala 
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“Why not? Peter fished. Tell them that | 
in your sermon, and go with me to-morrow.’’ 
Then he galloped off again. 

Edward worked hard at the two long sermons 
he was expected to furnish to his Newbury 
congregation. He consulted various volumes 
of old English divines, and made up two treatises 
sufficiently tedious and dreary to suit the most 
sleepy and critical listener. There was the 
stony ground text, always a refuge for bewil- 
dered ministers ; and Edward dwelt on the dif- 
ferent sowers that went forth to sow, and the 
thorns, and the wayside, until the subject was 
well spread over the fifty minutes allotted for 
the morning service, and continued the essay 
through the evil effects of the sun and no water 
until the afternoon hour of the same. His con- 
science was relieved by this early attention to 
his duty, and he reflected with pleasure that 
he might lawfully listen to Philip’s nonsense 
for awhile, if he came in. 

But Philip did not come. However, the rain 
came. Not ina soft sprinkle, but in sheets of 
rain ; in bucketfuls of rain. It rained tremen- 
dously, yet steadily, and as if it would never 
stop. So Edward went to bed, listening to its 
sound, 

Now, the sound of falling rain on a porch- 
roof ought to make an easy-conscienced man 
sleepy. Unluckily, Edward’s was uneasy. 
The question was, “‘Am I jealous?”’ Jealous 
of his kind, frank, noble, honorable friend? 
It was too base to be believed, even of his worst 
self. And yet, how did he know that Philip 
Wharton was so very noble and honorable? 
He had not known him much and deeply, and 
under temptation. They had both known each 
other in a really superficial way. Neverthe- 
less, he had taken him for granted as fully as 
if he had been tested, and tried in all sorts of 
moral fires. Only that morning he had asked 
Philip, seated gayly on his uneasy horse and 
looking likea picture—he had asked him, witha 
tremor in his own voice, how he would make the 
acquaintance of the young ladies of Newbury, 
and had been answered carelessly, that he was 
coming to it after trouting. And Edward had 
not liked Philip’s smile when he said-so, nor 
his bold glance over the way, where neither of 
those two dignified young ladies were—thank 
goodness! He did not choose that they should 
be looked at so freely. No, noteven the house. 

Philip’s influence over the recluse scholar 
was not slight. We are all apt to be affected 
by qualities opposite to our own, provided 
there is a foundation of esteem. In the week 
or thereabouts of Philip’s visit at Newbury, 
Edward had been struck by the ready sympa- 
thy with everything human, that showed itself 
in his friend’s conversation. In fifty indirect 
ways he saw that the law of kindness was writ- 
tep on his heart. In the middle of a satirical 
or humorous description of character, his eyes | 
would moisten at the recollection of a generous | 











trait. It was plain to see that he was a person 
of quick sensibilities, Edward thought. It was 
to be hoped that in the process of making ac- 
quaintanee with everybody in Newbury, he 
would forget to concentrate his attention on 
the parsonage. 

“He might have them all—if he would let 
my one ewe lamb alone,’’ muttered Edward, as 
he tossed restlessty on his bed, and wooed the 
gentle goddess of slumber with angry impa- 
tience ; it is needless to say in vain. 

Annoyed and nervous under the persistent 
influence of one idea, Edward rose and dressed 
himself asthe town clock tolled out the hour of 
midnight. . The rain had held up. He lighted 
his lamp, with the idea of reading awhile until 
he should really feel sleepy. However, he had 
not read a page, when the change of position 
induced a troubled sleep in his chair, and a 
dream where brown hair and soft eyes floated 
before him afar off. From this sleep he was 
suddenly awakened by a loud thump on the 
house-door, and an unknown voice, hoarse 
with excitement, “Come down, quick, for 
God’s sake !’’ ' 

‘*What is it? Who are you?” 

With one bound Edward reached the win- 
dow, which he had opened when he got up. 

“Come down and I'll tell you. Put on 
your coat.””. And now he recognized, through 
the hoarseness and agitation, Philip’s voice. 
‘Don’t stop! I’ll tell you as we go along! 
Those girls are out on the pond! Mrs. Forbes 
is erazy about her boy Ben! They started to 
go across last night. The storm must have 
come up too suddenly for them to put in any- 
where. You know how it came—out of a clear 
sky.” A sort of sob choked and sickened the 
gay, strong young man. 

“ Dear, dear !’’ said Edward, sympathizingly. 
But he thought also. ‘‘How soon Philip has 
come to know and be so interested in Mrs. 
Forbes and her children, and here I’ve been a 
year, and scarcely knew she had any. Oh, mea 
culpa!” then he added, aloud, as they walked 
so fast he was nearly out of breath, ‘‘What 
can we do?” 

“Get a boat, to be sure, and go out for them. 
You used to be good at rowing ; between us we 
may be able tofind them. God help them!” 

Out bythe-store and boat-house there was 
already a little crowd of neighbors and friends 
surrounding poor Mrs. Forbes, whose tears 
and apprehensions were reflected in every face. 
It seemed that Marion and Pheebe had taken 
out the two little girls with stout young Ben 
to row them, and as the pond was not a mile 
wide, and the sunset was fine, the mother had 
not the smallest apprehension. The sudden 
breaking out of the storm had of course alarmed 
her, but she had continually expected their re- 
turn, until] the last hour, when her fears had 
overeome her fortitude, and she had roused her 
neighbors and her lodger. One boat had al- 
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ready gone out, but the high wind and the | 
heavy rain made it difficult rowing, and the 
waves were high. 

Of these explanations Edward did not hear 
one word, having pressed on with Philip to the 
boat-house. But the neighbors had noticed | 
with pleasure that the young minister was so | 
much interested in the distress of the mother, | 
and their hearts went out in such gratefu! | 
blessings as his sermons would never have | 
drawn from them. 

The tin lantern which Philip took from 
somebody’s hand showed the blackness of 
darkness before them. The two men rowed | 
silently and uncertainly every few minutes, 
stopping and shouting at the tops of their | 
voices. From time to time other boats came | 
near, answering to their shouts, but proving 
to be only unsuccessful searchers on the dark 
waste of water. It was inexpressibly discour- 
aging work. ‘“‘The Pond,” as it was called 
in its unpretentious locality, was larger than 
Ulswater or Windermere, and it was not easy 
to find any wanderers who might be tossing 
about in or on it. Still they rowed on, and 
shouted on. 

The gray dawn came at last into the gray 
faces of the two men, and they looked hope- 
lessly at each other. Edward was pale him- 
self; but, seeing the haggard eyes of Philip, 
he said :— 

“You are dead beat; you must rest. You 
leok like death.’’ 

Philip’s only answer was a hoarse and agi- 
tated whisper, while he continued to row and 
to look off on the distant water. The other 
boats had gone in. 

“Do you hear?” he said, suddenjyedropping 
his oars—‘‘ Shouting!’ j ™ 

Edward turned the boat towafds the landing, 
from which shouts and cheersiwere now dis- 
tinetly audible. Looking at me ee 
he saw him flushed and eager, the day- 
light showing his face absolutelg radiant. The 
glad shouting continued, and when the two 
men ran up from the boat-he they saw the 
happy mother clasping het ehildren, w 
tears and blessings, and Matton Lee walk 
swiftly off with Phebe in “the direct f 
home. They shook hands with Mrs. Fogbes, 
but Edward was too tired to listerteesy¥im pa- 
thizing comments, and felt the tension of the 
last three hours too much to speak. But they 
had both heard Marion say, in her ringing, 
distinet tones, ‘I did think, Mrs. Forbes, you 
would have given us credit for sense enough to 
put in at the first black cloud—Don’t, I beg 
of you,”’ she added, as some more enthusiastic 
neighbors continued their joyful hurrahs, 

And then they had gone, and Mrs. Forbes 
hurried to tell Philip and Edward how very 
sensibly the party had behaved, Ben and all, 
and that they had been to a farm-house on the 
other side; slept well, and returned by the 





first streak of morning; and oh, how thankful 
she was to all her kind friends! It was long 
before her enthusiasm subsided and the crowd 
dispersed. 

The two men walked on up the hill. Ed- 
ward had told Mrs. Forbes he would take her 
lodger home with him to breakfast. He could 
hardly utter a word. What a night it had 
been! But what an infinitely worse one if he 
had known it was Marion for whom they were _ 
searching! All at once it came to him. Like 
a flash ; so sudden that it blinded him. Why 
had Philip wrought through the night with 
such feverish strength? with such persistency 
that he had himself been ashamed to speak of 
his own fatigue, so struck he had been with 
Philip’s philanthropy? Why was it? 

They were walking rapidly, and the new 
thoughts came fast and thick. Philip stopped 
at a watering-trough by the side of the road, 
and plunged his head into the water. There 
he stood still, dripping and smiling, fresh and 
strong as a water-god. 

‘Make your toilet, Ned, before we present 
ourselves and our compliments to the Jadies 
we didn’t save. They ought to thank us for 
our endeavors, any way.”’ 

Edward felt as in a dream. The idea was 
too absurd to make a call at four o’clock in the 
morning on ladies he had never spoken to. 
But, as in a dream, he obeyed Philip’s com- 
mand, and put his own hot head under the 
cold stream that rushed through a hollow log 
above the trough. Then he drank from the 
tin cup. 

‘*Drink deep, and call it the Pierian spring," 
laughed Philip, whose spirits were at their 
highest, and flourished the cambrie handker- 
chief with which he dried his own glowing 
face, and happy, shining eyes. 

The old parsonage was now very near; and, 
as the two men, whose night had been one of 
such anxiety and .agitation, approached the 
door, a white figure stood in the way. Tall, 
serene, and divinely fair. Then ancther white 
wrapper, short, cheery, and with household 
motion light and free, holding a pan of string 
beans, already gathered in the dew of the 
morning. Edward looked at the last divinity, 
almost for the first time, seeing in her neat, 
active figure and bright eyes the angel of the 
household she really was. Then he experi- 
enced a new bewilderment, If he could dream 
of forsaking the allegiance he had often and 
unconsciously vowed through the pin-holes to 
his stately goddess, this substitute was realty 
the most charming the world could produce. 
Poor Edward was in a recipient condition, a 
helpless mark for the blind archer. No won- 
der the little wretch makes mischief when he 
shoots and bandages at the same time. 

It was all in a moment. Then and there 
did Philip strike his dreaming friend with new 
amazement, for then and there did he fold 
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both his audacious arms around the stately 
divinity, and kiss her modest cheeks into crim- 
son, with the assurance of acknowledged and 
returned love. Wake up, Edward Alden, and 
see what you might have seen before, if you 
had looked outside of yourself! They have 
been engaged this month, and Philip has been 
at the parsonage every hour that he has not 
been with you, or asleep, or hunting for the 
- lost one despairingly on the black water, or 
lashing his heart with remorse for consenting 
that she should cross the pond with Ben 
Forbes. 


“Sent to say he would marry—he didn’t 
eare which,” hummed Philip, from Blue Beard, 
when his next letter from Edward declared 
himself ‘‘the happiest of men.” And, indeed, 
Phoebe was much more the complement of his 
nature than Marion would have been. Phaebe 
roused all Newbury after she became the min- 
ister’s wife, and she stirred the pastor into 
some practical usefulness. He remembers 
Marion as Endymion might Diana in his long 
sleep, but he delights in the practical Phebe, 
who has so stimulated the town with Sunday- 
schools, and lyceum lectures, and good choice 
singing, that there are some thoughts of in- 
creasing the minister’s salary. 


————-e—_____ 
SPIRIT-AND BODY. 


BY AIDYL. 








“ Bopy, your dull pain to-day 
Grieves my spirit sadly ; 

I would leave you—go away 
From you, oh, so gladly; 

For you hold me like a ehain— 
Like walls of a prison 

Dragging down to earth again. 
Thoughts that might have risen 

Far above your grosser needs— 
Tired of your complaining— 

I would live in kindly deeds, 
Though I lose, yet gaining! 

You have battled with me long— 
All my will resisting, 

Like a steed ’gainst current stron’ 
Conquered, not desisting ; 

Seeing still the shore recede 
Like mirage before it, 

While the clamors of your need 
Throw confusion o’er it!” 


BODY. 


“Spirit, I warned you many days 
Of the rest I needed, 

But you have kept on in your ways, 
Nor my pleading heeded. 

Saying only, ‘who should speak, 
Which of us is stronger— 

Spirit willing or flesh weak ? 
Strive a few months longer?!’ 

Tired me with your fancies strange— 
With your wild, vague longings, 

Which like children weird would range, 
Coming dreary mornings, 
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Hopeless, footsore, with the toil 
Of the day before— 

On the troubled waters, oil 
Could not stop to pour.”’ 


SPIRIT. 


*“ Body, what you say is true; 
Though I strove in kindness 
Unto others, yet to you 
Used I cruel blindness. 
Let us now reproaches cease— 
I, who first began them, 
Now, will sue to you for peace— 
Mine, I have all done them. 
Though beneath your words so true, 
Memory now is smarting; 
Better it might be for you 
If there should be parting. 
We'll part kindly—it may be 
With a sad regretting, 
Which may better be for me 
Than a glad forgetting. 
But, if penance we must pay— 
Suffering through the praying, 
Living on from day to day 
Your frail house of clay in— 
As of higher birth Iam, 
Patience with your weakness 
I will strive—as spirit can— 
With a cheerful meekness. 
Help you bear the burden, borne 
Now with meek complaining, 
Till your health and strength return ; 
Losing, still I’m gaining!” 


VALE. 





BY AGNES. 





GOOD-NIGHT, my sweet! the busy hours 
Haye all unheeded flown, 

he idol of my heart, 
ist be torn. 

y moments fly away 


~ When would have them stay! 
_ And, ow long and dreary 
vig e would not delay! 


have the moments days 
by thy side; 
rt absent, I would wish 








Days into moments glide. 

But the hought that thou art mine 
Shall help t@ lessen pain, 

And we will sfill be joined in heart 


good-night! and if it is, 
Good-night forever more, 

Till the morning greeting find us 
Safe upon yon golden shore ; 

If the lustre of thy bright eyes 
Nevermore upon me shine, 

And the sunny smile I love so well 
Shall be no longer mine, 

Until, perchance, within the walls 
Of jasper and fine gold, 

I clasp again the tiny hand 
That used in days of old 

Thrill at my touch with joy and love, 
Oh! shall I then believe 

Thou art still mine, all mine? Oh, yes, 
For thou could’st not deceive. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS.”’ 


> 

ELLEN DUDLEY was weeping as she stood 
by the window, in her own room, looking off 
afar at the last solemn red of November sun- 








was; and that he would never, even for her 
sake, address the man who had spursed him 
so ignominiously. 

So here, just before dusk, stood Ellen, shut 
and locked into her own apartment, that none 
might witness her tears. She was fully con- 


| vinced that no one’s trouble equalled her own. 
| 


set. The poor child did not, indeed, see the | 
father, and how many times he had wounded 


melancholy sky, though her eyes were fixed 
upon it ; the tears, continually brimming over 
and rolling down her cheeks, made a very 
wavering and uncertain glory of the fading 
splendors of cloudiand. Ellen thought herself 
very miserable. Those not intimate with her 
would have been surprised to learn that she 


| 


| father. 


had any troubles, for she was an only child of | 


a father who adored her; young, pretty, mis- 
tress of the house, with everything at her com- 
mand which a moderate fortune would insure. 
Yet ‘she really had some serious griefs, and 
the great tears running down those flushed 
cheeks were called out at no sentimental ima- 
gination—none of those misty miseries in which 
young girls sometimes like to envelop them- 
selves, as if to see how much brighter their 
roses will look mantled in sable. 

Her one great trial had been the peculiar 
temper of her father. 
did not prevent the unhappy fault of his dis- 
position from being displayed, even towards 
the one he loved best. A reserved, haughty 
man, whose natural obstinacy had increased 
since the death of his wife, it was generally 
understood that when Mr. Dudley once pro- 
nounced a decision, one might as well attempt 
to move the Rocky Mountains as to change his 
determination. To what desire of Nellie’s 
heart had he now opposed himself? Like the 
rest of her age and sex, she had won a lover, 
and her father, either secretly offended that 
she should think of any one but himself, or 
from some bitter prejudice against the young 
man, had set his foot on all the tender hopes 
just cropping out of the fresh spring of her 
heart. He had not left her one poor plant to 
nourish. 

“Tell Robert Blackwell that he must not 
come to my house again. Bid him good-by 
forever, Nellie; I will have none of him.” 

This was his answer to his daughter’s shy 
and blushing confession that Robert loved 
her and wanted permission to speak about 
it to her father. Only that morning he had 
pronounced the cruel dictum, and had stalked 
out of the house without any further recogni- 
tion of her presence, which she knew too well 
meant that she was to shrink and wither under 
his displeasure until the order was obeyed. 
All day she had wandered from room to room, 
with a heart like lead, unable to eat her lunch- 
eon, or to fix her thoughts upon any employ- 
ment. That evening Robert was to call, ex- 
pecting to solicit her hand from her father. 
She knew him—how proud, how sensitive he 


She recalled her unvarying devotion to her 


her and discouraged her by his harsh objection 
to some innocent wish. Yet he was a good 
Oh, yes! she could not forget his in- 
dulgence, his usual gentleness. Yet, if he 
really loved her, how could he crush down her 
happiness in that relentless manner? More 
bitterly than ever hitherto did she now deplore 
the fatal obstinacy of that dear but crue} pa- 
rent. Passionate, even ugly, emotions swelled 


| in her breast and sobbed in her throat, until 


He adored her, but that | 





she was nearly choked. ‘She hated him! she 
would run away with Robert; she would tell 
him that he was a tyrant, and that she would 
fly from his oppression. She did not care so 
much for herself, but Robert should not be 
made wretched for life.” Then the angry 
light of her blue eyes would be quenched ina 
fresh burst of tears. 

“Oh,” she murmured at last, with a heavy 
sigh, “if my dear mother had lived, I should 
not have been so unhappy. Men cannot un- 
derstand us. O mother, why did you leave 
me?’’ 

Presently there came a knock at the door of 
the chamber. 

‘““Who’s there?’”’ asked Ellen, striving to 
speak in her natural voice; but there was a 
sound of tears in it, nevertheless. Not receiv- 
ing any answer, and the knock being repeated, 
she said, “It must be Aunt Mattie. Oh, dear! 
she’ll wonder what’s the matter with me. 
However, I should have to tell her, anyway, 
and it might as well be to-night. Perhaps she 
can give me some good advice.” 

Unlocking the door, Aunt Mattie entered. 
She looked like a person who could give good 
advice. She was a handsome, sensible woman 
of about forty-five, unmarried, and the sister 
of Mr. Dudley. Ay, Aunt Mattie, though an 
‘old maid,” was as full of romance as the 
youngest girl. It was well understood that 
she had remained single from the constancy of 
her remembrance for one who had perished in 
his early manhood. She was not only a lova- 
ble, but an accomplished woman, who had 
often been solicited to change her name and 
lot. As she swept into the room, the long, 
silken train of her dress rustling, her hair ¢are- 
fully dressed, looking so gay, handsome, and 
ambitious, the idea glimmered across Nellie’s 
brain that it would not be such a dreadful 
thing to become an ‘‘old maid” after all. In 
that instant she resolved to rival the constancy 
of Aunt Mattie. But then Aunt Mattie’s lover 
had died. The thought of Robert Blackwell 
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quite undid her resolve, and as her aunt took 
her hands and looked inquiringly at her, she 
burst anew into tears. 

*“What is it, Nellie?’ 

She took a comfortable seat in the arm-chair, 
pulling her niece to a footstool in front of her, 
where she could read her face by the waning 
light. 

‘*O auntie, I’m so miserable!’’ Nellie raised 
her voice slightly, for a long residence in a 
damp southern climare had impaired her aunt’s 
hearing ; at times the defect was just notice- 
able, at others, when she was not so well, or 
the atmosphere was bad, it was quite trying. 

‘It’s about Mr. Blackwell, [ suppose. Tell 
me about it; perhaps I can comfort you. Not 
many griefs are lasting.” 

‘‘But this is, auntie; it will last forever. 
Robert loves me so, and father has—forbidden 
—him the—house.”’ 

**Don’t sob so, or I can’t understand what 
you say. What objections has my brother to 
Mr. Blackwell? I have thought him an unu- 
sually pleasant, promising young gentleman. 
Iias he any bad habits? is his family a low 
one? does he’’— 


“Oh, no, no; he’s perfect, indeed he is. | 
And | 


Papa just hates him because I love him. 
Robert is so proud he will not bear to be in- 
sulted, aunt. Oh, why does father always try 
to make me unhappy?” 

“There, there,” said Miss Dudley, kissing 
the quivering lips, “don’t be unjust in your 
turn, Nellie. My brother is unreasonable— 
always was. We’ve had a good many ‘spats’ 
in our day ; for I’m not so yielding as your 


mother was, child, and I oppose him when it | 
If the young man is really | 
all that is to be expected, and you love each | 


seems necessary. 


other, we must not give up to your father’s 
whim.” 

“What can we do? Father says he must 
never set foot in the house again—that I must 
bid him good-by forever.” 

“How?” asked Aunt Mattie, for Ellen was 
erying so hard that her utterance was indistinct. 

“Father says that I must bid him good-by 
forever.” 

‘*Well,”’ said her companion, looking wise, 
and nodding decisively, ‘‘that ’s surely encour- 
aging, my child. If he tells you to tell him to 


be a good boy, it shows that he takes some in- ! 
terest in him; that the refusal is only tempo- | 


rary.”’ 

*© aunt, you don’t understand me, I’ve 
got to tell Robert that he must never come 
here any more.”’ 

“Well, what if he does keep a store. So did 
Dudley, before he retired from it. I'll talk to 
my brother when he comes in to dinner. I’ll 
tell him he must not be so hasty. I’ve a good 
deal of influence with him, and I’ll use it, I 
promise you. When does Mr. Blackwell come 
for his answer?” 
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| ‘At eight this evening.” 
| How late?” 
“At eight, auntie.” 
**But how late?” bi 
Nellie dried her tears, approached her lips to 
| her aunt’s ear and repeated the information. 
| “Oh, yes. We'll we’ve three good hours to 
| work in, Nellie. We must coax this household 
tyrant of ours, and if we cannot coax, then we 
must outwit hiim.’’ 
“Dear Aunt Mattie, how good you are!’ 
**T’ll follow him to the library directly after 
dinner, and see if I can’t at least get a commu- 
| tation of sentence.” 
| ‘He must be here now, for there is the din- 
ner bell,’’ ctied Nellie, beginning to tremble. 
“Bathe your face, and try to be cheerful at 
| table. It may offend your father to see you 
silent and sad. What shall I tell him about 
| Robert, to win his good opinion for him?” 
| Ellen’s face brightened, as she replied, with 
enthusiasm: “Say that he is good and gener- 
ous; that he belongs to the chure), that he 
writes verses, and is doing business on his own 
capital.” 

‘‘Gone to the capitol? I thought you said 
he would be here this evening.” 

‘On his own capital,” repeated Nellie, ina 
| heightened voice—they had opened the door, 
and were standing in the upper hall—and see- 
ing a puzzled look still on her aunt’s face, she 
cpntinued to ery—‘‘ Business—doing business— 
on his own ecapital.’’ 

** Well, I hope he’s not an office-seeker,’’ re- 
marked Miss Dudley, with some disappoint- 
ment, and that instant they both perceived the 
father at their elbow, who had emerged from 
his dressing-room, and had overheard the whole 
| of the latter part of the colloquy. 
| They were both so much startled that they 
| 
| 


ran down stairs as if a thief were after them. 
There was an omincus frown on Mr. Dudley’s 
brow when he followed them and took his place 
at table, which even disconecerted his sister. 
As for Nellie, she could scarcely swallow her 
soup. 

But Aunt Mattie was a brave woman; and 
after the dreary meal was over, she followed 
her brother to the library, while her niece took 
refuge in the parlor, waiting, with throbbing 
pulse, the arrival of eight o’clock. She had 
very serious misgivings of her aunt’s success, 
especially when she recollected that her deaf- 
ness was much worse than usual that evening. 

Eight o’clock came, and with it Robert Black- 
well, eager, joyous, expecting nothing but a 
smiling welcome from his pretty Nellie. He 
could hardly be made to comprehend why she 
withheld the coveted kiss with which he had 
hoped to seal their betrothal ; and when she had 
told him the unpleasant truth, that her father 
objected to her having a suitor, he sat, surprised 
and wounded, without making much attempt 
at conversation. He saw Ellen’s distress, but 
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hearing. She had not dared confess the rude- 
ness of her father’s rejection; and she sat, 
trembling between hope and fear, waiting her 
aunt’s return from the library. 

In the mean time, that indomitable woman 
was plying Mr. Dudley with every argument 
which her wit could compass, why he should 
be more lenient to the young couple, endeavor- 
ing to persuade him to consent at least toa 
conditional engagement. He remained silent 
under her eloquence, affecting to be engaged 
with the evening paper, until, irritated beyond 
endurance, he finally arose, saying, in that in- 
flexible voice which precluded further attempt, 
‘You stick like a teasel, Martha. Never men- 
tion this subject again to me. And tell Ellen, 
from me, that if I ever hear any more about 
this marriage, it will be to her sorrow.” 

Miss Dudley obeyed the wave of his hand, 
and retired from the room, though she longed 
to ask him a few questions about his curious 
decision. Although she did not dare venture 
upon this at present, her manner was very far 
from being as dejected as the occasion warrant- 
ed when she sought the lovers in the parlor. 
it is true that she wore a puzzled expression, 
but that was not unusual to her, and a bright 
smile broke over her countenance, as she said :— 

‘What a strange man my brother is; some- 
times I think he’s not entirely himself. What 
do you think your sentence is? You both ef 
you look as if about to be committed to the 
Tombs. Well, then, here is the judge’s de- 
cision. And remember I cannot explain his 
reasons, for he banished me from his presence 
without allowing me a single question. He 
said, ‘Tell Ellen that if there is ever to be any 
marriage, it must be to-morrow.’ ”’ 

For a moment the young people remained 
silent. A vivid blush swept over Nellie’s face, 
and she cast a shy look at Robert, who, as he 
caught the expression of her eyes, bounded to 
his feet. 

“If that’s the worst you have in store for 
us, Miss Dudley, I think we can bear it. Why 
not to-morrow as well as any other time, Nel- 
lie? I am able, thank Heaven, to support a 
wife. O Nellie, how happy Iam!” 

“1 find it very strange,” cried Nellie, ready 
to sob again. ‘* Why does my father place be- 
fore me so dreadful an alternative ?” 

“Dreadful? Why, Nellie.” 

‘Well, it is dreadful to have to get married 
after being engaged only one day. Any young 
girl of niy age would say so, wouldn’t she, 
aunt ?”’ 

‘Then I suppose, since it is so frightful, that 
you prefer we should be separated forever?’’ 
and Robert took up his hat. 

**O Robert, I couldn’t bear that atall. Wait 
a little while, please, until I have time to calm 
myself.” 

Of course the question was decided in favor 


he was hurt that her father had refused him a | of the speedy wedding. It was annoying and 
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| disappointing to Nellie; yet she was a thou- 
| sand times happier than she had been through 
the day. 

“I wish I dared go to father and ask him if 
he wishes us to be married at church or in the 
house, and if he will be present at the cere- 
mony,” said the young lady, after the matter 
had deen pretty thoroughly canvassed. 

_ Her aunt dissuaded her from this, begging 
| her not to annoy him by bringing the subject 
_ before him that evening. The three concluded 
that it would be best for Nellie to dress quietly 
in her travelling robe, and for Robert to come, 
with the pastor of his church, and have the 
marriage performed about 11 A.M., in time for 
| the bridal pair to take the noon express train 
out of town. They were to say nothing until 
the minister arrived, when Mr. Dudley was to 
| be invited into the parlor. Aunt Mattie prom- 
| ised to invent some excuse for detaining him 
at home until that time. 

Presently Mr. Blackwell went away, for he 
| saw how agitated his affianced was, and was 
thoughtful enough to leave her to recover such 
tranquillity as she might. 

Nellie looked very pale and agitated at the 
| breakfast-table ; but her father expected mel- 
| ancholy airs for a day or two, and steeled his 
heart against them, quite certain that his 
daughter would speedily recover her senses. 
Aunt Mattie was in brilliant spirits; her hear- 
ing seemed quite restored, and she was even 
more chatty and agreeable than usual. She 
really did feel delighted with the romance and 
novelty of what was about to transpire, while 
| she wished also to testify her gratitude to her 
| brother, and to sustain her niece’s fluttering 
nerves. Mr. Dudley was fond of gardening; 
when the meal was over, she asked him if he 
| could spare half a day to direct Patrick in tak- 
ing up the bulbous roots, as it promised to be 
freezing weather before long. In this manner 
she gained the double advantage of having him 
near at hand, yet absent from the house. 

That was a busy morning for her. She had 
to go out and buy a new travelling bonnet and 
gloves for the bride, direct the cook to prepare 
an extraordinarily nice luncheon, to pack Nel- 
lie’s trunk, and leatly, to assist that trembling, 
| excited child to dress herself. However, she 
| accomplished it all, and was quite ready to re- 

ceive the bridegroom and his pastor, who were 

ushered into the parlors precisely at 11 A.M. 

Then Ellen came in, all in a glow of confusion 
/ and happiness, her sweet face, so shy and yet 
| $0 joyous, enough to enrapture her fortunate 
| lover. While the pair so soon to be wedded 
| were whispering a few words to each other, 
Aunt Mattie went in search of her brother, 
who responded to her request that he should 
comé into the parlor a few moments by walk- 
| ing in, totally innocent of any knowledge of 
| what was transpiring. 
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in vain to picture the rapid, darkening 
changes which swept over Mr. Dudley’s face, | 
as his eyes searched the small company. Not 
even respect for the minister, whom he knew 
by the robes which he had already donned, 
could subdue his passion. 

“What is the meaning of all this? Do all 
three of you wish to insult me by showing how 
coolly you can break my commands?” His 





angry gaze wandered from the young couple | 


to his sister. 

“I thought you would like to be present at 
the ceremony,” faltered Aunt Mattie, even her 
brave spirit somewhat quelled by his frown. 

““The ceremony!’? His rage was arrested 
by his astonishment. 


“Did you not tell me, brother, that if this | 


marriage was ever to take place, it must be 
to-day.” 
“Never! 
understood me so. Marriage, indeed! Ellen, 
go up to your room! and you, sir, receive here, 
from my own lips, your lasting dismissal. I 
am very sorry, sir,’ to the clergyman, “that 


you have been brought here on this fool’s er- | 


rand. I suppose the young gentleman will 
make it right to you. My daughter is not of 
age, and 1 claim the right to direct her move- 
ments. Ellen, go to your room!’ 

But Ellen clung the closer to her lover, | 
whose face was white with anger and disap- | 
pointment. He felt as if he wanted to shake 
Mr. Dudley, or to call him out and fight him, 


but the young girl clinging to his arms softened | 


his desire for revenge. 

“T will not give him up, father!” she cried, 
resolutely. 

The clergyman took off his robe, and took 
up his hat. 

**You must obey your father, child,’’ he said, 
compassionately. ‘Perhaps, since my young 
friend here is so good and trustworthy as I 
know him to be, your parent will soon with- 
draw his opposition.” 

“Go to your room, Ellen!’’ thundered Mr. 
Dudley. 

Robert stooped and whispered a few words 
in her ear; they seemed to comfort her very 
much. She unclasped her hold on his arm, 
gave him a kiss before the whole company, 
and retired from the room with a graceful 
salute to the minister. 

Mr. Dudley was a sharp observer, and -he 
detected danger in the effect which Robert’s 
whispered words had on his daughter. 

“They mean to run away,” he thought, and 
with a sardonic smile he followed his child, 
turned the key of her room upon her, put it in 
his pocket, and stalked off to finish his bulbous 
roots. He let her out at luncheon and dinner 
time, only to march her back, a prisoner, to 
her apartment. His sister and the servants 
had orders to hold no communication with her. 

Aunt Mattie’s spirit rebelled at this tyranny. 


You need not pretend to have | 


She had received a note just before dinner, en- 
closing one to Nellie. Shortly after dinner, 
believing her brother to be in the library, she 
made her way to Ellen’s door, and called softly 
| through the key-hole. 

| “Where is papa ?’’ queried the prisoner. ‘‘I 
, thought I heard him in his room. You must 
| speak very low, auntie.” 

“Are you well?” replied auntie, sympa- 
thizingly. ‘Here is a note for you.” 
| There was a little ery of pleasure, followed 
| by silence, while Ellen read the note. Then 

she again whispered through the key-hole :— 

“T’d like to answer this. Can’t you slipa 

| small pencil under the door? I have none 
| with me, and no ink.”’ 

“What did you say, darling? Don’t speak 
too loud, for I’m certain now that brother is 
| in his room; I heard a chair moved.” 

“I say, can’t you slip a pencil under the 
| door?” 

“Oh, they all say that, my dear! Of course 
they adore! Was that the most important 

| thing in the note?” 

| I can never make her understand. I will 

| slip the note back, and tell her to read it. 
Perhaps she will take a message for me,” 

| sighed Nellie. 

She pushed the note back through the crev- 
ice, but the gas was not lighted in the upper 
hall, and Miss Dudley did not at first observe it. 

“What do you think of his proposition?’ 

| Nellie presently inquired. 

“You must be, indeed; it’s an unpleasant 
position”? echoed auntie. 

“Do you think I could get out?’’ 

“T don’t know what he’s about; shaving, 
perhaps. If he should open the door suddenly 
and discover me, he’d be angry enough; but I 
don’t care for that.’’ 

“TI wish he’d go down ; then we could speak 
louder. Isay, auntie, do—you—think—I—can 

—get—out—to-night?”’ 

“Will I go out to-night? Why, yes, dear, if 
it’s anything pressing. Do you wish me to 
take a message to Robert?” 

“‘There’s a key, aunt; do you understand 
me?”’ 

“No, indeed, poor thing! not very long; 
no one could stand it very long.’’ 

“A k-e-y, aunt.”’ 

‘Aching? What—your head ?”’ 

“A key to the attic stairtase, that fits this 
door.”’ 

““Not so bad as that, my darling; not fits, 
I’m sure. I’d call your father if I thought 
there was any danger of that. Try some Co- 
logne ; it’s good for nervousness.’’ 

‘Have you read the note, aunt ?’’ 

Ellen repeated the question half a dozen 
times, growing desperate at last, and speaking 
so loud that her father overheard her, and 
come bursting out of his room, giving Aunt 
Mattie a nervous shock, which disordered ber 
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hearing still more. But, as she sprang to her 
feet, she detected the note, and picked it up. 

‘“‘Disobeying my express orders by holding 
communication with that wilful girl! I must 
consider your visit at an end to-morrow.” 

“To-night, if you say so, Dudiey.’’ 

Her eyes flashed fire. If it had not been for 
poor Nellie, she would have called a carriage 
and gone to a hotel in less than half an hour. 
But she could not desert the child in such 
trouble. She would hold her pride in subjec- 
tion, and serve her niece to the best of her 
ability. Sweeping off majestically to her own 
room, she read Robert’s note to Nellie, in which 
he begged her, with all a lover’s ardor, to run 





| time lost! 


| not to expect you until to-morrow night. 


away from her unjust father, and come to him. | 
| this lock in wax, and get one from a hardware 


‘*My mother is ready to receive you,’’ the note 


ran on, ‘‘and I have persuaded our pastor | 


that he will do his duty by uniting us. You 
were too nearly my wife, Ellen, for me to re- 
sign you, or to wait upon the perils of a long 
engagement. Fly to me this very evening, if 
you can leave the house unobserved. Your 
aunt will give you the protection of her com- 
pany, I feel assured. If you will walk to the 
corner of the first square, you will find me 
there with a carriage,’’ etc. etc. 

No doubt Robert was even then waiting, 
tortured by suspense. 

‘TI will go out and let him know that she is 
kept in durance,’’ murmured Aunt Mattie; 
“but first I will ascertain if Ellen has any 
message to send. He will not get her this 
evening, but as soon as she is at liberty she 
will consent to his plan, I guess.”’ 

Making certain this time that Mr. Dudley 
was in the library, busy with his accounts, she 
stole back to the prisoner. 

“T have read the note. 
Robert ?"’ 

“Can't you get that key, aunt, from the attic 
door ?”’ 

“What, love?’ 

The deeply-interested auntie was by this 
time so shaken by the fright her brother had 
given her, and by excitement at thought of 
the young gentleman waiting on the next cor- 
ner, that she could hear no better than when 
her niece spoke less loudly :— 

“The key from the attic door; it fits this 
lock.”’ 

‘Don’t say that ; don’t, Nellie, dear.’ 

‘“‘There’s a key that fits this door.” 

“Oh, a key! Certainly, we might try that. 
But I don’t suppose there ’s any that will open 
this. Your father would see to that.” 

“Yes, there is, auntie, up stairs, to the attic 
stair-case.”’ 

“IT can’t get at the book-case, my love. Your 
father is in the library, and will stay there 

- until midnight, I suppose." 

*“‘Stair-case !’’ groaned Nellie. 


What shall } tell 





| 





“Well, I'll try, if I get killed for it,” was | 
the encouraging answer, and the next moment | go home from the opposite way.” 


Aunt Mattie was on her way to the library, 
leaving the prisoner in despair, ready to beat 
her pretty head against that door which stood 
firm between her and Robert. 

“I’m sure my dear aunt gets more deaf 
every day,’ she said. 

It was full fifteen minutes before the mes- 
senger returned, with a key about half the size 
required. 

**I had a wretched time getting it,’’ she said, 
“and now it won’t begin to fit. Think of the 
What made you suppose that key 
would be of any use, Ellen? It’s getting late, 
and I think I’d better slip out and tell Robert 
In 
the mean time 1 will take the impression of 


Cheer up, child, you sha’n’t 
What shall I tell poor 


store to-morrow. 
be a prisoner long. 
Robert for you?” 

“There ’s a key up stairs.”’ 

That ’ll be a comfort to him, be sure.”’ 

“You don’t understand me, Aunt Mattie. 
There’s a key up in the third story.” 

“A sad story, indeed! But it will have a 
happy ending—stories always do. I think it 
quite romantic to be locked up in these matter- 
of-fact days. Well, 1’m going.” 

‘Aunt Mattie, there’s a key in the attic,’ 
cried Nellie, in desperation, very loudly through 
the keyhole. 

‘I’m glad you ’ve let me know it,’’ answered 
her father, who had observed his sister take the 
key from the book-case, and had followed her 
out into the lower hall, where he had stood at 
the foot of the stairs to learn what was going on. 

With that, he went up after the key, while 
Miss Dudley took refuge in her apartment, and 
Nellie threw herself on her bed in despair. 

For some time Miss Dudley did not dare ven- 
ture forth, but finally, concluding that if he 
had overheard her communication about the 
meeting with Mr. Blackwell, he would have 
said something about it, she put on a plain 
shawl and hood and went out by the basement 
door. On reaching the corner she found the 
lover, impatient and despondent, to whom she 
related the state of affairs. 

““We can certainly wait till to-morrow, since 
there’s nothing better to be done,’”’ he said. 
“I’m very grateful to you, Miss Dudley. If 
you manage to release her to-morrow,” he con- 
tinued, bringing his lips close to her ear, ‘‘ no 
matter what time of day, leave the house im- 
mediately, take a carriage at the nearest stand, 
and drive to my mother’s, No. — Lexington 
Avenue. Remember, No. —. I will stay at 
home all day, to be ready for you.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,’ answered Aunt Mattie, hur- 
riedly, for she saw her brother coming along 
the pavement, looking to right and left, ‘all 
right. There’s Mr. Dudley; keep in the car- 
riage and I‘ll just run around the square and 
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The next morning Aunt Mattie took an im- 
pression of the keyhole, and before noon, had 
a key to fit it; she slipped in, and had an in- 
terview with Nellie, satisfactory to both. It 
was arranged that they should wait quietly 
until evening, and then get from the house un- 
observed. 

‘‘Robert will be waiting at the same place,”’ 
assured the aunt. ‘‘He said it would be vex- 
ing to leave you, but you must wait till eight or 
nine, as he couldn’t get home before.’’ 

‘Then I think we’d better wait till nine be- 
fore we start, as it would certainly be unpleas- 
ant to be kept an hour, besides the danger of 
discovery. 1 would have thought Robert would 
have set the exact minute. He is usually very 
prompt.” 

Concluding to start for the rendezvous at 


nine, the accomplice relocked the pretty cap- | 


tive in her prison, to wait, as patiently as might 
be, for release. That long day, as days will, 
came to an end; and at the appointed hour, in 
her travelling dress, new bonnet and gloves, 
and with a small satchel on her arm, Nellie 
was conveyed by her careful aunt down the 
darkened staircase and out the hall door, si- 
lently and swiftly. When they reached the 
corner it was ten minutes past nine, but there 
was no lover and no carriage. They waited 
five, ten, fifteen minutes, during every one of 
which they expected the enraged father to 
swoop down on them, and at the end of which 
the young lady was in a high state of injured 
feeling. 

‘* Let us go home, aunt ; those men are watch- 
ing us, and that policeman has his eye on us, 
I’m sure. I don't know what Robert means 
by such conduct. I’l] go home and be locked 
up again. I’d rather be locked up than not,” 
and she dissolved in tears. 

‘He must have met with an accident, my 
dear,’’ and the two turned their unwilling steps 
towards home. 

At that instant a young man came hastily 
around the corner. ‘My dearest, is it possi- 
ble? I’d just given you up, and started out, 
hoping toat least meet Miss Dudley, and learn 
something of your fate. Oh, my sweet Nellie, 
I’m so’’— 

“There ’s papa, and he has detected us,’ ex- 
claimed Ellen. 

There was no carriage near, and every pros- 
pect of their falling into the enemy’s hands, 
when Robert bade them hasten down the block 
to the next avenue, where they would jump 
aboard the first car that passed. This they 
did, with Mr. Dudley in hot pursuit ; two cars, 
one for up the other for down town, passed at 
the moment, and by an instinct of cunning, 
Robert took the down car. Mr. Dudley, being 
quite behind, was not certain which they took, 
chose an up car, and so lost time and got off 
the track. 

In less than one hour from that time Nellie 
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was Robert’s wife, beyond the power of ty- 
rannical man to take away. 

‘Dear Aunt Mattie—if you will allow me to 
call you so—”’ said the happy bridegroom, tak- 
ing her hand, and pressing it warmly, ‘‘it is to 
you I owe my present bliss. If it had not been 
for your exertions, my sweet wife would still 
be a prisoner.”’ 

“I’ve no objections to your kissing her,’’ 
was the wise reply. 

Then everybody laughed, and Robert kissed 
the bride, while the matchmaker looked almost 
as handsome and radiant as the bride herself. 

‘‘All’s well that ends well,” remarked the 
pastor. 

“Yes, quite a sell,” rejoined Aunt Mattie. 

“My dear aunt is not usually so hard of 
hearing,’ murmured Nellie; “but I’ve dis- 
turbed her nerves with my naughty conduct 
lately. We’ll always love her; even her deaf- 
ness will have a charm, after this, won’t it, 
Robert?’’ Then she threw her arms about her 
aunt’s neck, and with much emotion, whis- 
pered, ‘‘Do you think I’ve done right?” 

“Yes, darling, I’ll be sure to keep you in- 
formed of what passes. I’m not afraid of 


Dudley. He’ll soon come to his senses, and 
invite you home. Write? yes, I’ll write to- 
morrow. And now, Robert, have you called 


a carriage? for I must return, and quiet my 
brother.” 

Nellie ran out to sec her safely off. ‘Be 
sure and tell papa that I cannot be happy until 
he sends me his blessing,” she cried, as the 
horses began to prance. 

And Aunt Mattie, looking back, with her 
puzzled face, thinking she had asked for a 
dress t6 be sent her, cried back, ‘‘ Which one? 
the blue one?’”’ 

We don’t know that Mr. Dudley ever sent 
his blue blessing, but he shortly withdrew his 
disapproval and invited the young people home, 
where they, with Aunt Mattie, are very happy. 
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SEVERITY breeds fear, but roughness engen- 
ders hate. 

HE is the greatest who chooses to do right 
at all times. 

BETTER give a shilling than lend and lose 
half a crown. 

THE drunkard hath a fool’s tongue and a 
traitor’s heart. 

NEVER apologize for a long letter; you only 
add to its length. 

WE may be as good as we please, if we 
please to be good. 

ReEPROvVE thy friend privately, commend 
him publicly. 

CARLYLE says that “great men” taken up 
We can- 
not look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man, without gaining something by him. 











PREJUDICE. 


BY “SQUID SCOTCH.” 





“WELL, well, what does all this mean? I 
should think the daughters of Pierus had chal- 
lenged the muses to a trial in music again. 
This must be the home of the nine famous 
magpies. I suppose Calliope has sung her 


song of Proserpine ; Cyane has dissolved toa | 


fountain, the famous boy to an Eft; Ascala- 
phus is a gloomy ow]; the daughters of Ache- 
lous are charming sirens; Arethusa isa tear- 
ful fountain, and Triptolemus is a sharp-sighted 
lynx. Calliope proceeds with her displeasnre, 
and turns you all into magpies. How long 
since you began to feel the feathers grow, your 


noses turning to beaks, your arms to wings? | 


How soon did your chatter begin, and what is 
it all about?” 


lasting during her shower of words, but broken | 


now by a hearty laugh from the magic nine, 
two of whom were her daughters, the others 
under her care while spending a season by the 
sea. 


made our evenings! 
suavity and entertainment, your pleasant 
smiles would have been Greek to me. It was 
only last Tuesday you read and translated 
from ‘Ovid’ the story of the Pierides,’’ ex- 
claimed Minnie Claycomb, springing up and 
impulsively embracing his chaperone. 

‘Well, you don’t explain to mamma the sub- 
ject of the challenging,’’ said Grace Corydon, 
‘‘so I’ll have to. You see, mamma, Frank 
Gordon has just returned from California im- 
mensely rich; the wonder is whom he will 
catch. Mrs. Grundy says he came back for a 
wife.”’ 


| Longfellow when he wrote ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
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“IT cannot see why Frank Gordon’s return 
should create such a furore among you. I 
want to see him. He was always a good boy, 
and I’m sorry to hear he is such a villain as 
you represent. What authority have you, 
Grace, for giving him such a hard name?” 
asked Mrs. Corydon, adjusting the purple ties 
of her neat morning cap. 

“Why, mamma, Anna McKee said so.’’ 

**So Anna is the Mrs. Grundy. Did she hear 
these reports while there visiting ?’’ 

‘No, I don’t know as she heard it of Frank 
particularly,’’ replied Grace, softening a little, 
‘‘but she says most of the young men there are 
wild and reckless. ‘The climate is very stimu- 
lating, and she thinks dissipation the cause of 
a large proportion of the cases of insanity ; 
statistics show there are more insane in Cali- 
fornia than in any other State ; they live so fast. 


A sudden silence had fallen upon the oceu- | = — — * soe eager age 
pants of Mrs. Corydon’s parlor at her entrance, | trap y peggy 


by poets who have lived among them, and to 
whom they were no myth, as they were to 
It is 
a perfect shame for these fellows to come back 
here and set themselves up as respectable. I 


**O Mrs. Corydon, how delightful you have | don’t eare if they have money. 


Were etos for your | mated,’’ whispered Flora to Minnie. 


‘How beautiful Grace is when she is ani- 
“Tam 
blind as ever as to what all this has to do with 
Frank Gordon. Come, let us dress for dinner, 
and perhaps we may meet this ogre. I think 


| he would call if he knew we were here.”’ 


“‘Yes, and Grace thinks she is proof against | 
any charms, and asserts that she will be no | 
modern Clytie, ‘To pine and teach the listen- | 


ing rocks her moan’ until she turns into a big | , ie — 
closed, ‘* There is no help for it, girls, it is Mr. 


sunflower to face her lover for all time,’’ said 
Minnie, with a serio-comic look, her round face 
so full of fun, with her wealth of golden hair 
making a graphie resemblance to Clytie’s poor 
flower that has been so immortalized. 

‘Fie! what nonsense, young ladies; one 
would think your whole business here was to 
marry some paragon, instead of enjoying and 
profiting by the pleasures of the sea.”” Mrs. 
Corydon gave an ominous wave of her hands, 
as if to banish the subject. bat the babel 
would not be quieted. “ 

‘‘ Well, but mamma, Frank Gordon is a gam- 
bler, smokes, uses profane language, drives 
fast horses, and’’— 

“Yes, see! there he goes. My, isn’t that a 
splendid turnout—riding alone, too! Bah; 
what a shame,”’ cried Flora Fleming, with one 
of her tiny hands upon her heart. 





**We should laugh to see Grace sighing after 
him yet, wouldn’t we,’’ laughed Lucy Hill, a 
more quiet member of the party. 

‘Seriously, young ladies, we are not here 
to marry off.’’ Mrs. Corydon looked arehly 
around her little circle ; she was a widow, and 
still beautiful at forty-five. 

“You needn't fear me, mamma; you know 
I detest all fast young men, and especially 
Californians. 

A rap at the door—a card. 

‘Show the gentleman up.” As the door 
Gordon.” 

“O mamma !”’ 
from the magpies. 

“We ’re not dressed,’”’ cried Minnie.’’ 

**No matter. He’ll not expect it of us plain 
people from Chester. I had just as leave he 
would find us so,” replied Mrs. Corydon, 
quietly. 

Flora tugged at her crimps, put up since 
breakfast. Lucy drew a lace barbe from her 
pocket—nice place for it—and hastily tied it 
around her neck. Alice, Mrs. Corydon’s see- 
ond daughter, made a dash for the dressing- 
room, and gave her refractory curls a stroke 
or two with the brush. Grace was the oniy 


*‘O Mrs. Corydon!’ Came 


‘ one who sat quite still and manifested perfect 


indifference. 
“Mrs. Corydon, I’m not exactly argus-eyed, 
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but yousee I havefound you. Excuse a morn- | 
ing call on plea of old acquaintance. You are | 


looking so like yourself after all these years.” 

‘You are very welcome, I assure you, Mr. 
Gordon,”’ replied Mrs. Corydon, returning the 
hearty shake wermly. ‘Allow me to intro- 
duce the young ladies — possibly they have 
outgrown your knowledge—my daughter 
Grace.” ; ¥ , 

“Indeed, I am most happy to meet Miss 
Grace. You were simply ‘little Gracie’ when 
I left ; now I find you quite a young lady.” 

Mr. Gordon spoke cordially, and there was 
melody in his manly voice; but it was enough 
to mage an iceberg of him, Grace bowed so 
formally and coldly, though a faint blush crept 
over her face as he scanned her beautiful fea- 
tures. 

One after another the young ladies were 
brought to Mr. Gordon’s recollection. He had 
known them all as little girls of Chester. Alice 
said she remembered when he saved her a 
whipping at school. For this pleasantry he 
thought he ought to claim a kiss, and she, with- 
out any hesitation, pursed up her lipsand gave 
one in dispatch, much to the dismay of all 
present. There was some excuse for her, per- 
haps, as she was only fifteen, the youngest of 
the party. 

““T went to Chester,”’ said Mr. Gordon, gayly, 
‘‘and staid a few days with my sister ; finding 
the life of the village had run off, I confess 1 
followed, and expect to have a good time. I 
think, for old acquaintance sake, I may be 
quite at home with your little party, Mrs. 
Corydon.”’ 

He was so gentlemanly and polite, talked so 
fluently and easy, that he appeared a gentle- 
man at least. He alluded feelingly to his long 
absence, the changes that had taken place ; 
spoke so tenderly of his mother, who had re- 
cently died, when, with tears, he said, ‘‘ Her 
memory is so sweet to me, and I never knew 
what it was to feel lonely in the world until 
she went home,” even Grace felt a choking in 
her throat, but thonght, ‘It is only for sensa- 
* tion, what a fool I am.’’ 

“There is time for a short drive on the beach 
yet, this morning. My carriage is at the door, 
and I at your service, Mrs. Corydon ; will you 
go and two of the young ladies?” he asked, 
smiling. ‘‘ Will you help me choose, or will 
they volunteer?” 

“T yvolunteer,”* laughed Flora. 

“Allright. Miss Grace’— 

“No, thanks; I prefer remaining at home.”’ 

Mr. Gordon felt the slight, and again bent 
on her his dark, handsome, questioning eyes, 
that in spite of herself seemed to penetrate her 
very soul. 

Alice came to the rescue by placing her hand 
confidently in Mr. Gordon’s, with her seaside 
swinging on her arm, said, quietly, ‘I’m quite 
ready.” 





“You are a iittle darling,’’ whispered her 
new friend, as he led her down the steps. 

‘‘What a handsome man,’’ exciaimed Min- 
nie, when the party were out of hearing. ‘I 
am sure if he is a bad man, the imprint must 


be on the soul and not body. Such fine eyes: ° 


such a forehead, such hair and whiskers; just 
the rich dark brown to set off his complexion.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Minnie, 1’m ashamed of you; one 
would think you were desperately in love al- 
ready.”” Grace turned to her ‘‘ Middlemarch,” 
which all this time had been folded in her arms, 
confessing a strange sensation in her own heart 
as she found her place. 

‘*No, I’m not in love,’’ persisted Minnie ; 
“but Ido admire a noble-looking man, be he 
young or old, and I think you have no right to 
condemn Mr. Gordon as you do with just hear- 
say ; ‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’ This 
is a good place to bring out good or evil, your 
mamma says; one has got to take a decided 
stand at the fashionable places.” 

‘Exactly, that is what 1 am doing. There 
is so much put on in this world, that one must 
watch carefully to discern the truth. I may 
be prejudiced, but my experience in returned 
Californians has not been pleasant or gratify- 
ing. You know there was David Warren, 
what a contemptible splurge he made when he 
came home, lighting his cigars with ten dollar 
bills, while his sister did plain sewing for a 
living; talking so loud their peculiar slang; 
stalking out of church at least twice every 
service to display his great gold-headed cane, 
diamond rings—four on one hand; how his 
watch-chain and seals clanked like prison 
irons, swaggering along the streets braying 
like a donkey of the ease he could make 
money.’’ 

‘“‘You draw a charming picture, I declare, 
Grace ; I think you could edify even Mr. Gor- 
don with your opinion of him—but I must 
dress.’’ 


Mrs. Corydon’s party had been at the seaside 
three weeks when our story opens, enjoying 
every minute in a quiet way. They seemed 
complete in themselves, and, although in a 
fashionable hotel, had not cared to mingle very 
much in the gay seciety. They walked or rode 
accordiag to fancy, governed by no whims of 
what ‘‘they say.’’ Mrs. Corydon was not only 
a beautiful and true woman, but rarely gifted. 
Her memory was wonderful, her mind highly 
cultured. Thoroughly conversant with the 
best authors and languages, a fine reader, easy 


in conversation ; so there evenings were great | 


delights. “ 

Grace was a rare girl, from a little child a 
prize to her mother. She early showed a de- 
sire for knowledge; when only two years old 
she carried a great, green beetle to her mother 
and plied her with questions, from that hour 
she was a companion in study, doveloping so 
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rapidly she might, with truth, be called a child 
after her mother’s heart. She had such a sense 
of right and wrong, that sometimes threatened 
morbidness. She had finished school and “‘ was 
out,’’ though she cared nothing about it. 
Minnie was a beautiful singer and Flora an 
accomplished musician, though without voice. 
She handled a piano with that rare touch that 
shows the finest skill and cultivation. They all 
caught Mrs. Corydon’s love of the sea, and de- 
lighted in its changing moods. Now lashed into 
fury by storms, dashing and breaking in great 
billows upon the shore, seething and roaring 
in maniacal horror ; tossing vessels helplessly, 


like feathers on its bosom ; great timbers came | 


plunging end over end on shore, many times 
burying in the sand. Then to see the monster 
die—the mountain’s waves lessening like dying 
breaths—the heavy surge, the lazy swash, the 
slow, creeping, frothy fingers reaching coyly 
far up the beach for any loose prey, closing 
around and carrying out to a grave in the blue 
sea. Oh, thoughtless, merry throng, who, but- 
terfly like, dance by the summer sea-shore for 
months and yet carry away none of its beauti- 
ful teachings, pause and let your soul be stirred 
by Him who alone couid bid the waves “be 
still,’’ who carries the secrets of the fitful tide 


in His hand and counts the beatings of your 


heart. 

The Californian grew in favor in this tran- 
sient home by the sea, sought and lionized be- 
yond his desire, yet never so content as with 
Mrs. Corydon’s quiet party. ‘It is so nice to 
be with those who knew me when a boy,’’ he 
offered as excuse for his partiality. He wasa 
favorite with all but Grace; she treated him 
politely but not graciously. She sang with him 
at some of their evening entertainments, the 
harmony of their voices exquisitely thrilling 
the hearers. The public began to be clamorous 
and demanded admittance, until they consent- 
ed to spend an evening occasionally in the hotel 
parlors, where Mrs. Corydon’s matchless read- 
ings spiced the song. 

Mr. Gordon consented, after repeated invita- 
tions, to lecture upon the Eldorado. It wasa 
success. To hear him was to see the picture 
itself. When he led his audience to the grand 
Yosemite, the enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
He stood as it were with his hands uplifted to 
the hoary mountain peak, while he described 
the natural seenery. They saw the giddy 
height, the shimmering, silvery sheet fall and 
break in millions of pearl-drops; they felt the 
spray on their face; saw the crowning glory 
of the sunlight turn the pearl to amber, then 
to topaz, to ruby; heard the dash in the gorge 
below. Then, when he called it one of God’s 
pictures, touched by his artist fingers, jeweled 
from his lavish hand, all for the delight of 
man, and closed with the appeal, “O Mighty 
Father! who could disbelieve in Thee ?’’ Grace 
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| dropped her head to hide her tears, and said, 
in her heart :— 

**O Mr. Gordon, I have misjudged you!’’ 

The lecture was on the lip of every one, 
| and for a time depopulation of the place 
was threatened by the pleasure-seekers who 
| strongly desired to see for themselves the 
beauteous land. 

Mr. Gordon planned a picnic for the next 
day, inviting a large party to go by boat about 
ten miles, where the cliffs were high, broken, 
and romantic. He reached Grace’s side just 
as she was on the hotel steps. 

“They say the drive to the cliffs is delightful. 
Will you go with me in my carriage ?’’ he whis- 

pered. 

Grace remembered her thoughts during the 
| lecture, and replied, without hesitation, and 
| with a decision remarkable to herself :— 

“FP wit.” 

“Thank you!’’ floated to her as she ran to 
her room, with one of those sudden revulsions 
| a quick, sensitive nature readily understands. 

She was provoked at herself who had said 
such hard things against Mr. Gordon, then to 
ride alone with him, 

“Everybody will miss him, everybody will 
miss me. I will go straight to mamma; she 
will not approve, so that will be the end.”’ 

Mrs. Corydon was rather sorry Grace had 
given her word, as it would be conspicuous ; 
but Minnie came bounding in, with an invita- 
tion from Mr. Benson, Mr. Gordon’s friend, 
recently arrived, to go in a carriage, to which 
she had given only partial consent. 

“You are more prudent than Grace, I’m 
sure; but I should think a conspiracy had 
been formed to force me from my right,” 
laughed Mrs. Corydon. “I shall feel better 
to have you both go.”’ 

Grace was glad in her heart, though she had 
to stand some teasing. 

Morning dawned as July mornings will some- 
times, cool enough for wraps, but bright, blue, 
beautiful. The party set off in the highest 
spirit, and for the first half hour the four were 
not missed; then the inquiry went around; 
finally answered, to the dissatisfaction of some, 
“Gone by carriage.’’ 

Up hill and down shadowy dell, sometimes 
winding far into the country to escape some 
rocky, precipitous cliff, the carriages rolled 
along. The sweet breath of country mingling 
with that from the sea, a delight, a joy. 

‘** Miss Corydon’’—she had snubbed him once 
When he called her Grace—“‘I am going to ask 
a plain question. Why do you dislike me? 
Why, of all friends I meet here, do you treat 
me so coldly? I have wanted to ask you this 
some time; now be frank enough to answer.”’ 
| Grace was surprised at the question, and the 

blush deepened on her cheek, burned its way 
over her beautiful neck, painful with intense- 
| ness. She was conscious that Mr. Gordon’s 
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eyes were fixed upon her. He checked his 
horses, laid the reins in her burning palms, 
and jumped from the carriage, returning soon 
with a handful of wild daisies. 
“There,” he said, ‘‘I’ve not seen any of 
these since I left home. 
“* There is something about these wild flowers 
That touches me like poetry. They breathe 
Out their lives so unobtrusively, 
Like’— 
You, Miss Corydon ;” he tossed them in her 
lap, taking the reins. 
“You quote Longfellow. Do you like his 


poems?’’ was all the notice she took of the | 


compliment. 

“You answer my question, I will yours,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘Well, I will answer frankly, as you desire,’’ 
Grace returned, quite herself again. “I admit 

el have been greatly prejudiced, and not with- 
out cause, against California society, and those 
I have met from there heretofore.’”” A smile 
rippled where the blush had been. ‘They 
have seemed lawless and wickedly wasteful, 
ostentatious and full of arrogance. Many who 
have gone from here apparently honorable 
men have so soon fallen, the pursuit of gold 
soon changing their whole being.”’ 

“Then you really think no good can come 
out of that Nazareth?’’ Mr. Gordon ques- 
tioned. 

“I am less prepared to say it since I know 
you better, I confess,’ she said, archly. 

“Then, you do not despise me, Grace—Miss 
Corydon ; tell me you do not.” 

**I do not; but I am suspicious.” 

“You remember my mother; she could as- 
sure you that I never uttered a profane word. 
I try to live an honest, upright man, and I 
trust Iam a child of God.” 

“It is enough; let us talk of something 
else,’’ Grace replied. 

Then followed one of those irresistible times 
when a heart that loves must tell its story, and 
the torrent of words poured into Grace’s ears. 
How he had loved her from a child, and her 
image had lived in his heart; how he had left 
his Western home, with the one hope of win- 
ning her; then how her coolness stung him, 
until he could not wait longer to know the 
truth. “Grace,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I will not 
ask my answer now; we are nearing the 
grounds. I desire that every leaf in my heart 
should be turned to you, that you may know 
the record of my life.’’ 

The boat had landed, and the cliffs were alive 
with the revelers. Mr. Benson and Minnie 
had been there some time. A noisy shout 
went up at sight of the stragglers, that echoed 
from hill-top to hill-top. 

““General D spoke to you, my dear,’’ 
said Mrs. Corydon, touching Grace’s arm. 
“You seem absent-minded. Are you tired?’ 

“No, mamma—Ah! general, excuse me,” 
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she replied, gayly, trying to appear natural, 
but went so far beyond it was remarked. ‘J 
think people usually take liberties at picnics, 
and are more noisy and unprestrained,’’ she 
excused herself. 

“Yes, I think liberties are taken when two 
of our prettiest girls are captured and caged in 
carriages, instead of roaming free on the boat,”’ 
laughed the general. 

So the happy hours flew as such days will ; 
one may live them over again and again when 
the shadows fall. Croquet grounds were lev- 
elled, and all day the busy balls flew in tire- 
less games. The blind-folded man tried to 
find his tree, and the funny man ran in a sack. 
The Mulligan Guards came out impromptu, 
armed from the forest arsenal. Music, song, 
foraging for flowers and grasses by the more 
scientific, the day seemed short when the warn- 
ing whistle from the boat echoed over the hills 
that it was time to go home. 

Was it any wonder Mr. Gordon’s horses took 
a slow pace homeward? They had been driven 
about the cliffs all day by one and another, 
sight-seeing. Their master did not hurry them. 
What is time or place to lovers? Grace dreaded 
the ride home, after the declaration of the 
morning. Would he ask an answer? Could 
she say yes? Could she say no? She began 
to realize that she loved him; that the wall 
she had tried to build between them was with- 
out foundation and fast crumbling away. 

Mr. Gordon did not allude to the morningy 
After a pleasant summary of the picnic, he 
said, drawing a volume from his pocket :— 

“You asked me if I liked Longfellow. I 
will answer by reading some passages, while 
you drive.’’ 

Then followed gems from Hiawatha, Miles 
Standish, and Evangeline. Grace let the tired 
horses crop the bushes by the wayside. 

‘‘Here,’’ said Mr. Gordon, ‘‘isa dainty poem, 
the ‘Sea Divers;’ this is a fitting place for its 
perusal.” 

They were between two rocky points, sepa- 
rated by a half-mile, where the road fairly 
touched the sea. 

‘Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea” — 

Grace interrupted: ‘‘Why, see the water !’’ 

The horses were already splashing ankle 
deep. 

““My God!” exclaimed Mr. Gordon ; ‘‘it is 
the tide.’’ 

There came a roll of thunder and a lightning 
flash. A wave, rolling inward, dashed to the 
horses’ knees. Turning now seaward, they 
saw with mutual horror the water surging 
high up the rocky point before them; looking 
backward, the same view met their astonished 
gaze. Rocks high and precipitous on one side, 
relentless hurrying waters on the other. 

‘* Haste, darling ! our only hope is the rocks !"’ 
gasped Mr. Gordon, leaping out, catching 
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Grace quickly from the carriage, and setting 
her above the water on what seemed an impas- 
sable cliff. It was the work of a moment to 
set the now frightened horses free. Then he 
sprang to Grace’s side. The horses with great 
difficulty climbed the almost perpendicular 
rocks. Mr. Gordon made ineffectual attempts 
to get up higher, but could not, with Grace’s 
weight ; but, as the horses struggled up, he 
caught the tug-straps of the harness, and after 
a desperate struggle, when it seemed as though 
they would all be dashed into the now seething 
water below, they gained a more elevated po- 
sition, further progress was impossible, and 
here the patient horses breasted the storm, and 
probably saved the lives with them. The 
wind and rain were fearful; the sea, lashed to 
fury, roared and surged as though battling 
with the other elements. The tide crept to 
the feet of our helpless party, and threatened 
to overwhelm them; the carriage had been 
swept away, and probably broken to atoms. 
Mr. Gordon stood with one arm around the 
neck of his faithful horse, the other held 
Grace. She behaved the woman, neither 
screamed nor fainted, but stood awaiting des- 
tiny as we all do, whether we realize it or no, 
on sea or land. We cannot shake it off; we 
must live it. Why shrink when He who holds 
life’s sands makes no mistakes? There were 
few words. For an hour there could be none. 
Then the rain ceased and the wind began to 
abate, though the sea continued its wildness 
as though unwilling to give up the contest. 

**Grace,’’ at last whispered Mr. Gordon, ‘‘if 
we are swept from here I shall be your mur- 
derer ; Ishould not have been so careless. Can 
you forgive me?”’ 

“It is no more your fault than mine. 
Frank’’— 

How the name thrilled the listener ; it seemed 
as though the roar of the sea was but an echo 
of his heart beats. 

“Yes, darling ; go on.” 

**T was just thinking I could not live were I 
saved and you lost. Now TI know I love you, 
so you have my answer.” She raised her lips 
to meet his in a long, soul kiss. 

The clouds broke away, and by the light of 
the moon they could see the water was receding. 

“Truly, we can say, ‘Thy waves and Thy 
billows are gone over me,’”’ said Mr. Gordon. 

“Yes, and ‘I cried by reason of my affliction 
unto the Lord, and He heard me. The winds 
and the sea obey him.’ There is hope for us 
yet. We have only to wait until the tide goes 
out, and anxious friends will come to our res- 
cue.”’ 

“Grace, darling, I feel like renewing my 
covenant with God. A year ago I made up 
my mind to enter the ministry, and spend my 
life and fortune in his service. Are you will- 
ing to join me?”’ 

“*O Frank, to think I thought you a gambler 
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and a profaner of God’s name; when you are 
so much better than I. No, Iam unworthy.” 

“Tis enough ; we will do what we can for 
the Master.’ 

The horses grew uneasy, and inclined to de- 
scend. Grace tore a leaf from a blank-book 
Mr. Gordon had in his pocket and wrote on it, 

‘*We are safe on the rocks. 

‘FRANK AND GRACE.”’ 
And with her shawl-pin fastened it to one of 
the bridles. The horses crept and slid down 
the rocks, neighing as if to lead the way. They 
disappeared in the darkness. 

When the storm began, the suspense at the 
hotel was distressing. Minnie and Mr. Benson 
had arrived some time before. The story of 
the rocky points went from lip to lip; there 
had been accidents there before. A party of 
gentlemen were soon ready to assist in the 
search. Mrs. Corydon would and did accom- 
pany. They made their way with difficulty, 
as near the rocky point as possible. Soon a 
carriage- wheel was dashed upon the shore, 
then a cushion; hope was well nigh turned to 
despair. The hours went by—those terrible 
hours of waiting. Then they heard the snort- 
ing of horses, which, with animal instinct, 
sought their mates, and were easily caught. 
By the light of the lantern the scrap of paper 
was discovered, and hope returned to crushed 
hearts. 

“Thank God, for he has heard me!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Corydon, fervently. 

So the fugitives were, after a time, restored 
to anxious friends. 

‘Grace,’ said Minnie, when they were safe 
at home, ‘‘Mr. Benson has scarcely talked of 
anything but Mr. Gordon to-day. Why he 
says he is always doing good in the community 
where he lives, and, what is more, he talks of 
studying forthe ministry. Do you believe it?’ 

‘*Yes, I believe it and more. I have so mis- 
judged him.”’ 

In the fall there will be a wedding in Ches- 
ter—not Frank and Grace, but Mr. Benson 
and Minnie. Grace has three years to wait 
until her lover completes his theological 
course. Then she will share the home and 
work of her Californian, for her prejudice is 
all removed. 
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Harp words mostly flow from soft heads. 

FAmMILy DissEnstons.—In all troubled fami- 
lies there ever arises some servant or gentle 
friend, powerful with both sides, who may 
moderate and compound the differences of the 
family ; to whom, in that respect, the whole 
house and the master himself are beholden. 
This servant, if he aim only at his own ends, 
cherishes and aggravates the divisions of a 
family; but, if he be sincerely faithful and 
upright, he is, indeed, valuable. 











MY EDEN. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 








Ir was a quiet nook, my Eden; calm, se- 
cluded, with tall, still mountains, wrapped to 
their knees in a robe of soft green verdure, at 
north, and west, and south, and before it ‘“‘al- 
way and alway, night and morn,” the waves 
of the Hudson fled, like a herd of silver deer, 


up and down, up and down, before the chang- | 


ing tides. 

My Eden had a tiny atom of a home-nest, 
wide-eaved, brown-painted, with a hill rising 
sharply behind it, where the wild-roses blushed 
a rosy cloud, and the grape-vines tangled them- 
selves at will. That hill I loved from the time 
when it seemed q patch of summer sky, so 
thickly were the violets strewn over it, until 
the sumacs, each with its crimson touch above 
its head, dressed themselves in their gaudy 
garments, and strove to rival the glory of the 
maples by their side; and as I lounged there, 
I thought, ‘“‘Here we will dream our lives 
away; we will not forfeit Eden.’ 

We? Yes, Eden had its Eve, you know; 
but this was better off, for it had two—my 
mother and Kate. We had. been up here buta 
little while when Kate came to us, and mother’s 
head was still bowed with the stroke that left 
me fatherless, and it happened that our lights 
would shine out until very late ofttimes, for 
ours were not the light hearts that make sound 
slumbers. Howaften I have thanked God for 
it since! 

“Why, John,” said mother, as we sat to- 
gether one night, “I certainly saw a face at 
the window !”’ 

‘‘Impossible. You are nervous, little moth- 
er,”’ touching the white hand caressingly as I 
went out to look. 

Crouching under the window, and almost 
hidden by the tall phlox blooming there, was 
a child of not more than twelve, I think. 

“What did you want, my child?” said I, 
taking her cold little hands in mine, more with 
a view of detaining her than thought of caress- 
ing, for I was not fond of children in those 
days; ‘‘and don’t you know you shouldn’t 
look in people’s windows in that way ?’’ 

“IT don’t care!” she said, sullenly. “I 
wanted to see the lady—the lady with the sil- 
ver hair. But I’ll go home; 1’ll not trouble 
you again.”’ 

“No, come in;”’ and then, as she struggled 
to get away, I gathered her upin my arms and 
carried her into the sitting-room without more 
ado. 


She was an odd-looking enough bit of hu- | 
manity, I thought, as she stood there in her | 
faded calico dress, with a shawl pinned over | 


her head. Her thin little face was dark and 


sallow, and looked thinner and smaller from | 
| morrow. 


the mass of blue-black hair that hung in elfin 
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| you, and I ran away. 





locks about it, and her large dark eyes would 
have been handsome if they had not had such 
an unchildish look of sorrow in them, and a 
nameless something that said their owner had 
tried the world and found it too much for her. 
Mother drew the outlandish little figure to her 
side and unfastened the awkward shawl. 

“Did you want to see me, dear?” she asked, 
as she threw it on the table; ‘‘and where did 
you come from at this time of the night?’ 

‘*From Breakneck, ma’am.”’ 

“Not across the river, and alone! Well, 
you must be my little visitor to-night ; I shan’t 
let you go back again. Why, child, don’t you 
know it’s dangerous? You might be run 
down by the Albany night boats, and the river 
is so deep just here.’’ 

She clasped her hands before her with a little 
gesture that told of rest, while her eyes filled 
with a quick appreciation of a care to which 
she was unaccustomed ; then said, in a quiet, 
unchildish way, as if it were a lesson she had 
just been conning :— 

‘“‘T came from Breakneck, ma’am, to see 
I saw you at Cold- 
spring one day, and you looked so kind and 
gentle that I thought perhaps’”— She hesi- 
tated a little, and then went on, more quickly: 
‘“‘T have lived at Aunt Ann’s since father and 
mother died, and I thought perhaps you would 
let me stay with you, for I hate her, I hate 
her!’ stamping her foot passionately. And 
just here all her little hedge of dignity broke 
down, and she threw herself at mother’s feet 


| and sobbed out, ““O ma’am, if you will, I’ll do 


anything in the world! I'll work all day 


long; only don’t, please don’t, send me back 
| to Aunt Ann’s!’’ 


Mother’s gentle hand, still white, and soft, 
and jewelled, passed back and forth over the 
tangled hair. How I loved to watch it! 

“Why, child,” she said, musingly, ‘‘why 
don’t you like your aunt? It’s wrong to hate 


| any one, you know; ‘But I say unto you, love 


| lights on the mantle. 


your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you, 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven.’ ”’ 

Mother had forgotten the child, and was 
looking through the blaze of the glowing logs 
upon the hearth to some other country, and 
her eyes had a far-away look in them that I 
could not bear to encounter. It seemed to 
speak of a portion in that “heavenly country” 
whither, in those days, my footsteps were not 
tending; so I rose uneasily and lit the bed- 
Her eyes came back 
again, and the child said, in an awed half- 
whisper :— 

“I try not to, ma’am, but—must I go back 
to-night?” 

“No, dear; we will see what we can do to- 
We might keep her, John.” 
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I had taken my candle in my hand, and; Suddenly Kate sprang forward and grasped 


stooped to kiss my mother good-night, and 
whether if was sheer perverseness, or an un- 
conscious begrudging of those caressing touches 
that had been wont to thread my hair alone, I 
cannot say; but 1 shrugged my shoulders un- 
graciously as I passed out of the room. 

*¢She will be a disturbing element in Eden,’’ 
I said, and that child understood and remem- 
bered it. 

We rowed across the river to Breakneck the 
next morning, with Kate for guide, and Kate’s 
boat in tow, to the little red house a trifle back 
from the river, where Miss Morris, the aunt 
lived. We found the coarse, red-haired woman 
very loath to part with her little helper. 

It was a dreary looking place enough that the 
child called home. No carpets, no pictures, no 
books, no comfort anywhere, it seemed to me; 
as Miss Ann bounced about the room, wiping 
off the dust that had accumulated on the chairs 
since the last sweeping, and scolding at the top 
of her voice all the while. 

‘*Madam,”’ said I, checking herin mid-career 
as she was launching a torrent of abuse at the 
child for ‘“‘ wanting to work for strangers rather 
than her own kin,’’ “Madam, if she is of so 
much worth to you, state the sum you think 
she earns each month and I will pay it to you, 
so that you may procure a substitute.”’ 

That settled it. She gave an indignant little 
sniff, tucked the red, wiry curls, that were 
straggling over her leathery face, behind her 
ears, with her two rough hands, and proceeded 
to demolish me. 

“Substitute!” she shouted; ‘“‘you may well 
say that, for a more substitute critter I didn’t 
never see. She hadn’t a stitch to wear when I 
took her out of the river.’”’ 

“Out of the river! You are not her aunt in 
reality, then?” 

Her face grew crimson, and she fairly stam- 
mered with anger. ‘‘Of course Iam. What 
put that bee in your bonnet? 
meant—one day when she tumbled in and I 
took her out, and this is all the thanks I get. 
The lazy, impudent huzzy! I’ve a great mind 
to thrash her within an inch of her life.” 

“That is a digression, madam,’’ [ said, with 
a glance at mother’s white, frightened face, 
and the child’s look of sullen misery, “now 
for the agreement. How much does she earn? 
What is she worth to you per month?” 

“Earn! Worth !’’screamed thevixen. “The 
little beggar don’t earn her salt. You kin take 
her an’ welcome, and I wish you joy of your 
bargain; much good will she do you. 


tired of you, and you may be sure they will, I 
won’t have you coming back here. Mind that! 
I’m glad to get rid of you!” and she turned 
away, making a pretence of busying herself 
about the stove, and taking no further notice 
of us. 


But 
mind, Catharine, when your rich friends get 


| 
| 


the great red hand in her little brown ones. 
“Aunt, Aunt Ann,” she said, eagerly, “let 
us part friends, at any rate.’”’ 
I shall never forget the blaze of fury that lit 
the woman’s face. Then she held the little 
hands tightly in one of hers, and brought the 


| other full upon the pleading, childish mouth 





I meant—I | 





twice. If she had been a man I would have 
knocked her down. 

**Madam,’’ I said, drawing the child away, 
‘*she is ours now.” 

We left her and went out again under God’s 
calm sky, and | think we all felt as if a strain 
had been taken from our nerves. I will con- 
fess I did, though 1 had a mannish disbelief in 
that portion of the body. 

It was a wondrous day when I pushed out 
from Breakneck’s stony point. One of those 
‘rare June days” of which the poet sings. 
The river was dimpling and blushing under 
the clear blue sky, while now and then a stur- 
geon flashed for a moment from the water, like 
a silver sword—‘‘the sword Excalibar’’—and 
then drew back again, leaving a shining eddy 
where he fell. Up in the north fair Newburgh 
sat white and sunlit on the low hills by the 
river. A schooner was just gliding by Poli- 
pel’s Island, leaving a silver pathway in her 
rear, and in the south Constitution Island 
waved all its green leaves in the wind. But 
home, sweet home. How quiet and calm and 
restful it looked beneath the shadow of great 
Stormking! You would scarcely think that 
West Point, with all its noise and life and gay 
cadets, lay just beyond Cro’nest, that, stand- 
ing far out in the river, seemed to say to all 
the bustle of the military school, ‘T@us far 
shalt thou go, but no further.”” How I loved 
it all; the little house with its shingled roof, 
and wing upon one side ; the two tall elms that 
stood on either hand in the meadow; the tan- 
gle of rose-bushes and alders by the river; I 
loved the very curve of the shore and the little 
stone dock, with the rustic seat upon one end, 
and the steps going down to the water. 

I must have been resting for a long while 
on my oars, for mother leaned forward and 
touched my knee gently. 

“Jack,” she said, softly. ‘It is beautiful! 
Do you see Rachel down on the dock watching 
us? She is wondering if we are coming home 
to dinner.’’ 

I looked and laughed, and, turning up the 
oars, rowed swiftly home again. 

“Welcome home, Kathie,”’ said mother, as I, 
handed the child from the boat, ‘‘ you shall be 
my daughter, dear, and call John, here, your 
brother.” 

**But Mr. Willis doesn’t like me, ma’am,”’ 
she said, slowly looking down and making 
**crow’s-feet”’ in the sand. 

**Nonsense, child !’’ laughed mother, a little 
flush, though, rising to her cheek. ‘‘ Kiss her, 
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Jack, and tell her how glad you are to have a 
little sister.’’ 

I am naturally a bashful man, and was quite 
“taken aback,’”’ as it were, with mother’s 
proposition. The child, too, gave me no en- 
couragement, but stood with a quiet, dignified, 
downward look ; and then, before I bad quite 
made up my mind what to do, darted away, up 
the path to the house. 

‘There now,”’ sighed mother, regretfully, 
“I’ve made matters worse. She’s an odd 
child, but 1 like her very much, and I’m sure 
that Breakneck woman is not her aunt.” 

‘*Mother,”’ said I, ‘‘don’t be romantic. We 
do not dive novels as a general thing. I defy 
any novel-writer, however ambitious, to cre- 
ate such a dear little mother as I have,”’ and I 
raised the little withered hand to my lips, an 
old-fashioned habit of mine that she especially 
liked ; I think it reminded her of her courting 
days. 

John,” she asked, suddenly, “‘ why didn’t 
you kiss her ?’’ 

I tied the boat, and walked with her up to 
the house in silence. I didn’t like to say the 
truth, because I didn’t dare. 


Mother sent Kate to boarding school in the 
city after a while, and for four years we did 
not see her, even at the holidays; then, her 
education finished, she came back tous. We 
went over to Coldspring one afternoon to meet 
the up-coming train that was to bring her 
home, and | can remember yet how surprised 
I was to find in the graceful, brilliant, brown- 
clad young lady who came forward smilingly 
to meet us, the awkward child that I remem- 
bered, I forgot the difference between thir- 
teen and seventeen in a girl-life. It is more 


than four years—much more than from twenty | 


to twenty-four. 

“Mother, darling mother,” I heard her whis- 
per, as mother’s arms were thrown around 
her, “how glad I am to be with you again !” 

“Dear child! and here’s Jack.” 


How different was the quiet grace with which | 


she turned to meet my offered hand! 

“Welcome home, little sister,’ said I, smil- 
ingly. 

She looked at me one moment steadily, and 
then, bowing gravely, thanked me. 

“Ah!” thought I, as we rowed homeward 


under the sun-setting, ‘she remembers that | 


unlucky sentence of mine about the ‘disturb- 
ing element in Eden.’ Her ladyship is vindic- 
tive.’’ 

Everybody admired the bright young girl at 
the ‘‘clove.”” And Kathie had grown very 
beautiful; and it got to be a fashion of the 
‘West Pointers,” and of the lady boarders—a 
good many of them mother’s old city friends 
at Cornwall—to row around every day or so, 
so that my quiet Eden became quite filled with 
gay groups of young people lounging about, 


and I gave up dreaming among the tangle of 
roses on the hill behind the house, for the city 
maidens and their epaultetted escorts made that 
their favorite resort. 

There was one whose dark eyes reminded 
me somewhat of Kate’s, with whom I used to 
flirt a little in a quiet way. A high-bred, 
brown-tressed lassie, too, she was, sweet Bes- 
sie Hays, and Kate’s particular friend. 1 can 
remember yet how annoyed I was one day, 
when I was sauntering along the rocky path- 
way leading to ‘“‘the Point,’’ as the unused 
quarry at the foot of Stormking was called, at 
hearing the fag-end of a confidential conversa- 
tion between the pair. 

‘**Kate,’’ quoth Miss Bessie, ‘‘I think he’s 
elegant, don’t you?” 

“No. Aren’t these ‘Scotch caps’ good?” 

“Why don’t you, Kate? You ought to; he’s 
your brother-adopted, at any rate.’’ 

“There isn’t anything to like about him; 
and, Bess, you’d better,be careful, for he’s a 
flirt, I know—at least, I think he is.”’ 

“A pretty thing to say of your brother!’ 
laughed Bess, indolently. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Kate, in great scorn, ‘‘don’t 
you know there is a vast deal of difference be- 
tween a real brother and an adopted one ?’’ 

“Yes, you might marry the latter,’’ insinu- 
ated Bessie, tantalizingly. 

‘*Bess, how dare you!” (I could imagine 
how Kate’s dark eyes were flashing.) ‘I’ll 
leave you to get back your senses ; 1’m going 
home.’’ 

‘I’m not,’’ and Miss Hays’ gleeful laugh 
rang out. ‘Don’t be so savage, Kate.’’ 

But Kate deigned no reply; and, hearing a 
rustling in the bushes, I withdrew behind a tall 

| rock by the pathway until she passed; then, 

walking on, I descended to the shore, and, 

picking my way among the rocks, was soon at 

| Miss Hays’ resting-place. 

| ‘Where did you come from, Mr. Willis?’ 
she asked, opening her brown eyes to their 

| widest extent. 

She spoke carelessly, but, catching an under- 
tone of eagerness in her voice, I determined to 
tease her a little. 

‘*From the house a few minutes ago, Miss 
Bessie ; I was going to the point.”’ 

“And did you meet Kate?” 

| “Yes and no; she didn’t see me.”’ 

| She colored gloriously, even to her eyes; 
| and then, tossing the ‘‘Scotch caps’’ she had 
| gathered from one dimpled hand to the other, 
| and back again, looking down at them all the 
while, she said, with suppressed eagerness :— 

‘*‘Where were you, Mr. Willis ?’’ 

I stood a moment in silence, and then, just 
| as I meant she should, she raised her brown 
| eyes wonderingly to my face. 

“Why, Miss Bessie?’’ said I, looking down 
| in them laughingly. ‘‘What do you want to 
know for?’ 
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She sat in confusion for a moment; then, | 
befere I was aware of her intention, snatched | 
her bonnet from an overhanging branch, and 
then there was a flutter of white ribbon and | 
pink lawn, and she was gone. I followed 
more leisurely. 

“That girl,” thought I, and I am afraid I 
did not mean Miss Bessie, ‘‘troubles me more 
than anything ever did in my life. I wonder 
why!” 

When I reached the house, Kate was amusing 
herself with her sewing, on the rustic seat, un- 
der the elm in the meadow, and Captain Dacie 
was lounging at her feet. I always hated that 
man, though why I can’t imagine, for he was 
a jolly fellow enough, good-humored, and 
handsome, with merry blue eyes, a tall, grace- 
ful figure, and pleasant, genial ways. He lay 
his full length on the fresh green grass, look- 
ing so handsome in his regimentals that I felt 
a vague desire to choke him, as I drew out my 
newspaper and seated myself on the piazza, 





ostensibly to read, but in reality to watch 
them. 

“You’re dreadfully lazy, Captain Ned,’ 
laughed Kate. ‘I’ve half a mind to ask you 
to row me up to Cornwall. 1 want to get 
something, and it will wake you up.” 

‘May 1? Will you let me take you?” asked 
the captain, eagerly, springing up. ‘You are 
an angel, Miss Kate !’’ 

“If I were,’’ said Kate, with a sage little | 
nod of her head, ‘‘I should not be obliged to 
trouble you. Weill, if you will wait till I get | 
my hat—and Bessie.” 

‘“‘Won’t you goalone?” and I chuckled with | 
delight behind my newspaper at the doleful 
change in the captain’s voice. 

The moment Kate was gone, the captain 
joined me, and beggeé me imploringly to make 
one of their party ; but, though I appreciated 
the young man’s manceuvre to avoid a trio, I 
did not feel at all inclined to come to his relief, 
so I said, concisely, ‘‘ Thank you, no; I shall 
be busy.” 

So Bessie, and Kate, and the captain rowed 
away in the golden haze of the sun-setting; 
and I, wishing to tease the young ladies a bit, 
got down my “Sentiments of Flowers,’’ a book 
that I very much affected when I first came 
into my twenties, and constructed a couple of 
bouquets, very full of meaning, indeed, but | 
not particularly artistic. Kate’s was composed 
of sprays of hop-vine and chestnut leaves, and 
the little yellow flower of the catalpa tree, 
which, for the benefit of those who have just | 
come into their teens, or are a little past them, | 
I may as well remark meant “ Injustice,” “Do | 
me justice,” and “‘Beware of the coquette,”’ | 
while I breathed out my “devotion” and 
‘*thankfulness” to Miss Bessie in a mass of 
heliotrope and agrimony, which was not a very 
pretty combination, by the way. It seems a | 
little foolish as I write it; but, then, young | 





gentlemen, even after they have put away 
their “love affairs,’’ with the tight boots, and 
buttonhole bouquets of their early manhood, 
or late boyhood rather, are a little foolish 
sometimes. Well, | finished the bouquets and 
sent them up to the ladies’ rooms, and then 
sat down toa quiet chat with mother and Mrs. 
Hays. 

It was ten o’clock at least, and the moon had 
just reached the crest of Breakneck, and was 
staying a moment to look at the reflection of 
her fair face in the still, deep water, where she 
had built a silver bridge to cross over on, when 
the boat rounded ‘‘the Point’’ again, and I 
heard Kate’s rich voice singing, 

**Home, dear home, I never shall forget.” 
The clear tenor mingling with the strain an- 
noyed me a trifle, so I went Away to my room, 
and sat there reading, when, after the captain’s 
lingering adieus were said, the two came up 
together. 

There was a great deal of laughing and 
talking in an undertone in Kate’s room, which 
Miss Hays shared ; and, being in Eden, it was 
natural that, like my great progenitor, I should 
be troubled with curiosity ; so I approached 
the window, which, like theirs, opened on the 
roof of the piazza, and listened. 

“O Kate!’’ said Bessie, with a gleeful laugh, 
“O Kathie! he heard you; and you said ‘a 
real brother was different from an adopted 


| one,’ and I told you the reason you thought 


so. 

‘Bess, I’ll never forgive you. Go to bed; 
I want to.”’ 

“Are you really angry, dear?’’ and Miss 
Hays’ voice was bewitchingly penitent. 

‘Well, n-no-o, I suppose not ; but what did 
you want to say that for?” ° 

Human nature could endure it no longer. I 
burst into a ringing laugh, bringing my win- 
dow down upon the run, so that they should 
not hear my uncontrollable mirth, though from 
Bessie’s shy, and Kate’s cool, nonchalant man- 
ner of greeting me the next morning, I opined 
that I was not successful. 

Well, the summer days fled out of the valley 
on the swiftest of sunny feet. Ah! the days 
passed swifter in Eden than anywhere else in 
the worid, I’m thinking, for in after years, 
when my rose-colored air castles went ‘‘ whis- 
tling down the wind,’’ and Eden was far away, 


| they crept so slowly that it seemed as if my 
| sorrows, like a felon’s manacles, had chained 
| their feet together. 


Kate and I were better friends as the time 
went on. "Sometimes she would join me on 
the porch, after the gay boat-loads of her 
friends and lovers rowed off in the moonlight, 
chatting merrily of this and that one among 
them, and now and then a more cordial “ John’”’ 


| than usual sent the blood tingling to my finger 


ends. 
Kate, at mother’s request, had always called 
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me John, but managed someway that it should | into roughness with their constant splashings, 


sound much less cordial than Miss Hays’ low | and dreaming pleasant dreams, love dreams 


“Mr. Willis.” 
where about this time I discovered why I was 
so angry at Captain Dacie’s handsomeness. 
had grown madly jealous because I loved her. 

There came a message to Kate one day from 
the little red shanty at Breakneck. 


Ann Mor- 


I never cared before, but some- | meanwhile. 


I sat thus this day when Kate, 


coming down to the dining-room, stopped for 


ris was dying, and wanted to see her niece | 


once more. 
would not let me go in, stood waiting outside 
until she should come again. An hour or 
more she said, regretfully, that she had kept 
me ; but the time did not seem long, I remem- 
ber, for I’d been thinking how fair my home 
would be if I had Kate for its mistress. She 
had been crying, I saw, but I could not account 
for the joyful gladness that through her tears 
lit up her girlish face. 

“Something pleasant has happened, child,”’ 
I said ; “will you tell me what?’ 

And then it all came out, and mother’s little 
romance proved to be not romance after all. 

A steamer had gone down off Stormking in 
the night, and Jim Morris, rowing about, had 
found little Kathie with a life-preserver fast- 
ened to her, floating up toward Cornwall, and 
took her home. Tied about her neck was a 
little oil-silk bag with fifteen thousand dollars 
in bank-notes and a little, blue enamelled 
locket, with a fair woman’s face inside. 

After a day or two there had come out in the 
papers an advertisement for the return of a 
**child lost on the Hudson steamer, who had a 
little oil-silk bag tied about her neck,” with a 
reward of five thousand dollars. 

Jim and his worthy sister decided, with the 
fifteen thousand safe in their pockets, that it 
could not be the little stranger whom they 
called Catharine, after the name on the locket. 

But eighteen years was a long, long while, 
and we decided, mother, Kate, and I, that we 
had the only claim to the sunbeam of our house, 
and Kate, with her head on mother’s breast, 
said she would never leave her. 


Rosy October had been very busy lighting 
up the torches of the maple-trees upon the 
mountains, that all day long waved their yel- 
low flames in the still, hazy air. The Virginia 
creepers seemed here like a flock of gorgeous 
flamingoes haunting the dark-green cedars, 
and there flung themselves like a scarlet car- 
dinal robe about the old trunk of the dead 
chestnut upon Rose Hill. Ah, autumn does 
her best with the Hudson’s Highlands! 

Our gay friends left us when the summer 
did, and one day, one rainy day, mother and 
Kate and I were quite alone. Stormy days in 


Eden are not as stormy days elsewhere, and I | 


I rowed her over, and, as she | 





loved them every one, and used to ensconce | 


piazza watching the rain-clouds droop lower 


and lower over old Bull Hill, and tease the river 


1 | a word of greeting. 


‘*How contented you look,” she said, ‘‘and 
how it rains. ‘Thank fortune, we can have no 
visitors to-day. I do not believe that even 
Captain Dacie would care to pass Cro’snest, 
and as for those that are left at Cornwall, 
who would dare to round ‘the point,’ do you 
think ?’’ 

‘*Certainly not, Miss Kate. It doesn’t look 
very inviting, does it? The white-caps are 
holding high carnival there to-day.’ 

“Yes, and mamma has a headache, so you 
will have to content yourself with my society 
or your own to-day. Aren’t you sorry?” 

“Very,” I said, gravely, looking off on the 
river. 

‘Very polite,” she laughed, a little gleam of 
white revealing itself between the sweet, fresh 
lips, as red as the bit of gcarlet geranium at 
her throat. 

Why it was I do not know, but a sudden 
longing to call this dainty, brown-clad maiden 
by a dearer name than sister, thrilled me 
through and through. 

‘*Kate,”’ I said, softly, “‘ Eden is not Eden 
to me any longer; a woman’s love is wanting. 
Do you think that I ean ever gain it, Kathie?’’ 

She gave me one quick look, that told me she 
understood. How pale the girl’s face grew! 
Then she stood silently, leaning against the 
doorway, looking quite beyond me to where 
the driving rain made scores of dainty cascades 
from the top of old Stormking, over which the 
rain-clouds were drooping lower each moment. 
How I wished I knew of what she was think- 
ing! 

‘* Kate,’’ said I, at last, ‘Iam waiting ; don’t 
torture me longer than need be.”’ 

She turned toward me then, and just when I 
was sure that her tear-wet eyes and childishly- 
drooping mouth foreshadowed my success, she 
raised her head proudly. ‘1 should be a dis- 
turbing element in your Eden, sir,’’ she said, 
coldly, and with a bow, perfect in its dainty 
coldness, she was gone. 


Away from mother, from Kate, from Eden, 
how wearily the days dragged on! Gazing 
into the fair Scottish lakes, climbing the Al- 
pine mountains, treading the gay French capi- 
tal, or idling among the pretty hamlets of 
“merrie England,’’ that one fair spot under 
the shadow of Stormking, where the gentle 
river lay calm and sweet under the autumn 
sky, and the mountains below looked up to the 
mountains above and trembled, and drew back 
under the river’s ripples again, kept repeating 


myself with my paper and cigar upon the front | itself over and over again, to my homesick 


eyes ; and yet I could not go back, for Kate was 
there, and once under the witchery of her 











brown eyes, I feared my love would revive 
again. It was dead now, utterly dead, I told 
myself so often, that one might think I needed 
the renewed assurance to confirm myself in 
my belief; and so I went wandering on, and 
one day, in the fair Italian winter, I found my- 
self pushing off from beside one of the low, 
little bridges that span the Venetian canals. 
The sunbeams had long before fled out of the 
narrow passage that I entered, and the golden 
sunset clouds were floating away, far above 
my head, when from a latticed window of one 
of the marble palaces that rose green and dis- 
colored from the water, a little English song 
came floating — 
“Over the ocean’s silver flow, 
Over the sea to the ice and snow, 
Fly, gentle bird, fly and go, 
And carry a message for me. 
Tell her my love was not for a day, 
Tell her it never will pass away ; 
That my old love’s ever my love to me, 
Though between us is rolling a wintry sea.” 
O Kate, my darling!’’ I said, tenderly, to 
myself, ‘‘I must go back to thee and Eden.”’ 
My gondolier, resting on his oars, was search- 


lingered, a lattice swung slowly open, and I 
had a vision of a dainty patrician face, with a 
girlish bloom on the dusky, dimpled cheek, a 
pair of flashing eyes, and a neck that the low, 
square-cut bodice revealed, white as the leaves 
of a daisy, Kate’s face, with a richer setting. 
Then a tiny jewelled hand and a pretty, round- 
ed arm were thrust out, and the lattice swung 
to again. 

And just here the two ends of mother’s little 
romance tied themselves together, and long 
years afterward, under the colder skies of 
home, Julie Montmorency sang that same little 
seng to her sister Kathleen, while I sat by and 
thought myself in Venice again. 

Iam not writing a sentimental romance; if 
I were, I should not have told you that until 
the ending, and then had Kate disappear ina 
blaze of dollars and diamonds to her ‘ancient, 
ancestral halls.’”’ I am only telling you a bit 
of an old man’s heart history. 

“There is a letter for the signor,” said my 
valet, when I went home that night. ‘‘I hope 
it brings good news from home.”’ 

“Thanks! 1t does, 1’m sure,” said I, laugh- 
ingly, as I passed in. It was queer how my 
spirits had risen since I had decided to go home 
again. 

It lay on my table, a dainty square of white, 
directed in the delicate, pointed characters, 
that I knew were Kate’s. Inside was a little 
slip of paper. 

**Come home,”’ it ran, ‘‘mamma is very sick ; 
we did not know how sick till now. Oh, 
come !’’ 

‘Sunshine and shade is life— 
Flower and thorn.” 


Bs a 


MY EDEN. 
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Ah, how long the way seemed by land and 
sea, until, travelling by day and night, 1 was 
home again. 

Eden was very desolate in mid-winter, with 
the white, cold mountains rising far behind it, 
and the river lying frozen at its feet. 

Kate had seen me crossing on the ice, and 
was waiting for me at the door. Her face was 
sad and white, and her dress was black, I saw ; 
surely that was but chance; it could not be 
that—and here I met her. 

*‘John,”’ she said, very gently, leaving her 
hand in mine, ‘‘He has taken His beloved to 
Himself. Shall not the Lord of all the earth 
do right?” 

It is twice ten years since then, yet still of 
that time I cannot write. Ah, there is no love 
like a mother’s love in all this wide, wide earth ! 


We left Eden to the snows, and came back 
to the town house that 1 never thought to oc- 
cupy again, and the years went on apace— 
quietly and peacefully. Very quietly, for we 
were but a little household, only ny widowed 
aunt and Kate and I. And Kate had lost the 


ing the palace windows with those bright eyes | sprightly, airy manner that made Eden the 


of his, when up above, where the sunlight yet 


gayest place about ; though friends and lovers 
came and went as thea; but she never seemed 
more happy than when sewing some pretty 
feminine work, while I read aloud, and Aunt 
Annie dozed in her easy chair beside the fire. 
We were sitting thus one evening, and I was 


| reading little extracts from the journal of my 
| travels five years before. 


Five years, and I 
had been patient all that while—outwardly at 
least. 

‘Kate,’ I said at last, “‘come here, child; 
here is a sketch of one of those little bridges 
that you like so much.” 

She came forward to the table, fair and sweet 
and brown clad, as dainty a home fairy as one 
would wish to see. ‘‘And here below is some 
poetry, may I read that too, John?” 

“Yes,’’ Isaid, laughing; ‘I think that Ican 
stand it.” 

She read it rapidly to herself, then suddenly 
her cheeks grew rosy, and I saw that she un- 
derstood its meaning, and I repeated softly :— 

“* Tell her my love ’s not for a day, 
Tell her it never can pass away ; 
That my old love is ever my love to me.’ 
That is true yet, Kathie." 

She stood very quietly, with her brown eyes 
bent upon the drawing, but I could see that the 
little hands were trembling so that she could 
searcely hold the journal she was reading, and 
I laid it down and gathered them up in my 
own. 

‘*You will be a composing element in Eden,’’ 
said I, teasingly. 

A couple of hours afterward Aunt Annie 
awoke with a start, and seeing Kate on a low 
stool at my feet, with her head upon my knee, 
rubbed her eyes smartly. 
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“Bless me! I must have been asleep,’’ she 
said. . 

I put out my hand, but Kate was too quick 
for me, and with the rustling of her silken 
dress, I heard the door close softly. 

I crossed over to the mantle-piece where my 
night lamp was waiting, and as I took it up 
and handed Aunt Annie hers, I touched her 
cheek lightly with my lips. 

“T have just awakened, too, Aunt Ann,” I 
said, ‘‘in Eden.’’ 





ee 


TACITA. 





BY LOIS LAURIE. 





Numa came down the long, wild mountain way 
That echoed daily to his august tread, 
The purple robe half wrapped about his head, 
His face one glory. Best beloved of gods 
Although he was, all knew he had that day 
A message such as even Roman gods 
Revealed not often. Then, because it were 
Too sacred for loud speech, whispered of her 
Who spake, the Nymph of Silence, Tacita. 


Not alone for that olden, stately king 
Does she throw back her waving wealth of hair, 
And smile from ‘neath it. We have seen her, fair 
As ever glint of sacred grove could shed 

For beautifying. Many a whispering 
(Save for its sweetness) we could bring and spread 
Before men’s eyes. When those calm tints first 

break 

Above the eastern hills, and serve to wake 
A longing in us to arise and make 


The day grand as the great eternity 
From whence it came; why, every soul of us 
Has heard her, each one for himself, and thus 
Believes the olden possibility 
Of her revealing. She speaks through each tree 
That draws from earth and air variety 
Of tint diverse as ever artists’ won 
Out of one rainbow, and stands in the sun 
With life and beauty as its one mission, 


And May, my friend, on that hillside, alone, 
Where first you spoke of your great love for me, 
How you had set yourself in verity 
To woo me as if we were not both girls, 

And I looked up to let my smile atone 
For lack of words, while the glad wavelet curls 
Unrolling at our feet, made a loud speech 
About our silence, and the beart of each 
Well understanding, felt no need to reach 


For sound to put its thought in, we both knew 
That Numa’s Nymph of Silence waved her hand 
In benediction. And before her grand, 

Glad face, the bravest mortal man might well 

Bow down his head and walk with reverent, true 
Humility, as from a miracle, 

Might, as Elijah did, wrap all his face 
To hide him from the terror of the place, 
Thanking God, too, for the abiding grace! 


And I remember how, three awful days 

She waited where no man in that new tomb 

Had lain, before Christ, waited through the gloom 

To bless him in the first light that should break 
Upon those holy eyes. And the amaze 

And anguish of it all seem to forsake 

Me when I think of myseif lying low, 

And with no sorrow, but a throb and glow 

Of thankfulness devout, I seem to know 


| That in the dark she will watch over me 
With tender ministration, till the day 
When the high God himself will stoop and lay 
A touch of so much love on me, as, weil, 

Will give me life eternal. There can be 
Nothing but peace in such asleep! I tell, 
Like prayers upon a rosary, her name 
Over and over, soft, for loving shame, 

The Comforter, Christ said. She is the same. 


————— Pope 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


BY LOUISE T. ZIMMERMAN. 





“Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As Love's young dream!” 
MATILDA sang, as she watered her ivies, and 
picked off, the dead leaves, stopping occasion- 
ally to have a little chat with the bird, whose 
cage was suspended in the midst of all the 
beautiful flowers and running vines, so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by her loving hands, for 
these were her pets. 

“How do you know that?’ asked a deep 
bass voice just behind her, startling poor Ma- 
tilda (o such an extent that down went the 
watering-pot, striking a frail little vase, the 
home of a sickly bulb, which had for some 
time been suggestive of there being hope while 
life remains. ‘‘ Never mind the vase; I will 
get you one a great deal prettier to replace it, 
and a healthier hyacinth bulb to put in it,” 
promised the bass, and added: “But you 
hav’n’t even said good-morning, and you don’t 
seem glad to see me, Tilly.” 

“You gave me no chance, and you cannot 
expect me to be glad to see such a destructive 
person,” answered Matilda, looking ruefully 
at the demolished vase and the forlorn bulb, 
which had rolled to the farther end of the 
room, and quietly expired under the sofa, for 
certainly all life must have vanished under so 
great a shock to so delicate an invalid. 

** Tilly,”” coaxed the bass voice again, ‘“‘1’ve 
driven ten miles to see you, and I want to 
carry you away with me after dinner. Annie 
says you arein demand at Brierdale, so submit 
gracefully to Fate’s decree. Here is a note 
for you, all about the ¢trowsseau of Miss Arthur- 
son.”’ 

Matilda looked serious, took the note, thanked 
Richard Arthurson rather formally, and, after 
saying that she should send the servant to clear 
away the debris, ran quickly up the stairs to 
her room, and, instead of reading her note, she 
threw herself on the lounge, and gave way to 
a fit of sobbing pitiful to behold. When this 
performance was ended she got up, and, true 
to woman’s instinct, consulted the mirror. 
There was a sorry reflection of red eyes, 
swollen lids, and disheveled hair. 

“What a fright I have made of myself! and 
what shall I do?’’ quoth poor Tilly. 

A little activity, a stir among the bureaus 





and closets, a splashing of water over the tear- 


* 
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stained face, and a brisk brushing out and 
putting up of the soft brown hair, and all was 
remedied. The rosebud bloomed sweeter than 
ever, at least Richard thought so, when she 
returned, shyly glancing at him from under 
her eyelids, for she still felt conscious of the 
little tragedy up stairs, and fearful that she 
might betray herself. 

‘*T shall not wait another day,’ determined 
Richard. 


* Now this was exactly what Matilda feared. | 


She was quite sure she did not love Richard 
Arthurson, but then she did not love any one 
else, and she knew he was devoted to her. 
She was afraid she had encouraged him, and 
yet how could she do otherwise than treat 
kindly her best friend and the playmate of her 
babyhood? If he could only be content to 
remain her friend and visit her occasionally, 
brightening the hours for her mother and her- 
self with his genial presence, how pleasant it 
would be! 

‘* Are you sure you are quite well, my love?” 
asked gentle Mrs. May, as she helped Matilda 
with her wraps. 

‘‘The fine bracing air will do me good. 
Don’t worry about me, mamma; I shall have 
a beautiful time.” 

‘She looked as if she didn’t want to go,’’ 


thought Mrs. May; ‘‘but girls are so queer!” | 


and with a gentle sigh, as if the subject were 
too deep for her to master, she composed her- 
self for her afternoon nap, and was soon in 
that mysterious dreamland where even those 
who never leave home often travel. 

Richard drove over the prettiest road, though 
perhaps it was not the shortest way, through 
a lovely country, where sometimes the view 
from the hill-tops tempted him to stop and let 
his horses draw a long breath. 

A fine scene is a rest to the eye as well as to 
the soul. To the eye, because it destroys mo- 
notony, and thus relieves the constant exercise 
of muscles that the same outlook always gives ; 
to the soul, for the refreshing, awakening 
thoughts it inspires. Matilda began to feel 
quite at ease, as Richard only talked of com- 
monplace affairs, such as the next concert, the 
new prima donna, the success of the opera 
this season, ¢he infinite number of lectures, the 
new yacht he was having built. Finally his 
sister’s approaching marriage was spoken of, 
and when he tried to describe some of the 
newly-arrived French dresses, in true man- 
fashion confounding colors, folds and ruffles, 
laces and fringes, Matilda laughed merrily. 

And when Matilda laughed she was most 
irresistible, for her color deepened, her dim- 
ples caused one to watch for them as they ap- 
peared, and vanished to appear again ; and her 
beautiful teeth, so rare a possession in these 
days, glistened pearly and white. Richard 
watched her, and wished he could make her 
laugh again ; listened, and thought how delight- 





ful it would be to be able to claim the owner 
of all these charms as his own. Matilda, your 
time has coine; your sobs this morning were 
prophetic. You must at last give pain to this 
noble heart that loves you. 

** Matilda,’’ solemnly began Mr. Arthurson. 

In a moment she became serious. 

“I hope you are not offended,’”’ she said, 
quickly. ‘It is very rude for me to Jaugh so 
much, but your descriptions of Annie’s trows- 
scau Were so droll!’ and the remembrance of 
them caused her to laugh again. 

**T am not offended,” replied Richard; ‘“‘on 
the contrary, I like to hear you laugh; but I 
am serious in what I wish to say.’’ 

Then there was an uncomfortable pause, but 
it gave Matilda time to collect her scattered 
senses, and to suggest that he might find a 
more fitting time for serious topics than now. 

‘*You will spoil all my pleasure, indeed you 
will, Richard, if you say one serious word. I 
Wonder how our voices would sound just here, 
with the rocks enclosing the road on each 
side! Come, let us try ; the sound will ascend 
to heaven ;” and Matilda poured forth a sweet 
melody that the birds stopped to listen to, and 
in which Richard did not join. 

‘Sing again, Tilly; I love to hear you; and, 
as I never wish to be a check to your gay 
spirits, I will reserve what I had to say to a 
more fitting occasion, as you suggest.” 

Oh, dear! He had intended to reassure her, 
but this speech effectually put a stop to both 
singing and gayety, and the rest of the drive 
was taken in a constrained silence. 

Neither was sorry when they came in sight 
of the beautiful grounds belonging to the 
Arthurson estate. Quickly the bays trotted 
through the long avenue, and it was not till 
they reached the covered carriage-way, and 
Richard was helping her alight, that Matilda 
ventured to raise her eyes. When she did, an 
embarrassed smile flitted over her countenance, 
and was immediately reflected in Richard’s 
face. 

Matilda was cordially received, and, after 
being duly kissed and welcomed, was con- 
ducted up to Annie’s room. Such glories as 
presented themselves to her admiring gaze! 
Silk and Cashmere blended in wonderful har- 
mony of shading; the sober russet brown 
brought out in fullest richness by the most deli- 
cate straw color ; ashes of roses enlivened with 
merest tints of the delicate pink peculiar to 
the inside of the conch sheil; and the time- 
honored, useful, and beautiful black silk, with 
velvet trimmings, and self-trimmed ; one cos- 
tume with a long trail, another with the grace- 
ful demi train, and yet another short for walk- 
ing, and lingerie dainty and exquisitely finished. 
All was inspected, admired, and commented 
upon by the two friends. At length Matilda 
looked about with a puzzled expression, and 
ventured to inquire which of all these was to 
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be the dress, saying she should hardly know | a simple—well—yes—it was very plain, but I 
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which to choose among so many beauties. | don’t remember the material.’ 


That was in the guest-chamber, and thither 
the girls repaired. 

“There it is, the gauzy, gossamer, wind- 
woven piece of foolishness, with about as much 
substance to it as a cobweb; and just see the 
amount of room it requires!” exclaimed Annie, 
as she tossed up a piece of the overskirt almost 
with contempt. 

‘*] think it is beautiful,’’ began Matilda. 


“Of course you do, you little piece of moon- | 


> 


shine!’ interrupted Annie. “It reminds you of 
the fleecy summer clouds, or of the flying seeds 
of the milk-weed, or of the newly-fallen snow, 
or of something else that is found in nature; 
but it represents not one-quarter part of my 
other dresses ; and, as I never expect to wear 
it but once, Ll care very little about it.’’ 


‘*Practical young lady,’’ said Matilda, but | 


rather regretted her want of sentiment. 

She exatnined the dress again, and pré- 
nounced it the very prettiest of all, and was 
sure it would be 80 becoming! 

“Don’t you think one just like it would be 
so becoming to you, Tilly?’’ asked Annie, as 
she threw open the door of the wardrobe, and 
there hung a fac simile of the bride’s dress, 
only it was shorter, and there was no veil. 
**Now, to tell the truth, this is why I sent for 
you, Tilly. I wanted you to try this on, and 
if it does not fit properly it can easily be altered 
while you are here. You know, although I’ve 
been engaged so long, and the greater part of 
the troussewu was ordered six months ago, the 
day was not decided upon till a few weeks 
ago, and with all the last things to be attended 
to, I thought it would prevent hurry and con- 
fusion to have your dress made at the same 
time with mine.” 

“Thanks, you sly one, for saving me so 
much trouble. I am almost sure it will fit, if 
my eye is at all correct,’’ answered Matilda. 

“Now, Tilly, I’ll tell you what we will do. 
It is rather cold here now, but I ’ll turn on the 
furnace heat and after tea we will slip up 
stairs, and as there is no one here but the fam- 
ily we will array ourselves, and then send for 
them to come up and pronounce judgment 
upon the startling effect of our appearance.” 

“You must have found something very in- 
teresting to detain you so long in the library, 
young ladies,”’ said Mr. Arthurson, Sr., as the 
girls came into the parlor together. 

“Yes, papa,” said Annie, ‘The Grand Epi- 
sode of a Life-time,’ beautifully bound.”’ 

“My collapsed pocketbook tells me what 
you mean, you extravagant girl. But I wouldn’t 
care so much if things in this country had been 
good enough for you; but you must needs send 
to Paris for everything; and, after all, you 
won't look half as handsome as your mother 


| **] was married in a white satin, without 
any trimming; but, if you think it was not ex- 
pensive for those times, you are mistaken, Mr. 

| Arthurson,’’ severely remarked Mrs. Arthur- 
son. 

| Now, papa, how would I look in a plain 

| white satin, with a long pointed waist, laced 

| in the back, and a full skirt with no trimming?” 
asked the saucy Annie. 

| “Really I don’t know,” replied Mr. Arthur- 

son, in a quenched and bewildered manner. 

| ‘More like an old picture than a young 

| brige of the period,’’ said Matilda. 

After tea, when Mr. Arthurson, Sr., was 
comfortably ensconced in his easy-chair, read- 

| ing the paper to Mrs. Arthurson, who quietly 

| nodded affirmation to all its statements, the 
young ladies quietly vanished, and in about 

half an hour the bell of the guest-chamber was 


' rung, and a mysterious message sent there, 


requesting the presence of the family. 
Already Matilda repented her willingness to 
be arrayed for inspection, for of course such 
a pretty dress could not fail to be becoming, 
and she feared the effect it might have upon 
Richard. But it was too late now to withdraw, 


| and she took refuge in the hope that they would 


all be so engrossed in the bride’s costume that 
they would forget her. 
When the door opened to admit the expectant 


| wonderers, Matilda was trying to hide behind 


| was visible. 


Annie’s voluminous draperies, and being quite 
| petite, she succeeded so well that her head alone 
But this little ruse was discovered 


| when Mrs. Arthurson walked around Annie 


to get a view of the trail. Matilda was then 
obliged to move, and she come directly under 


| the battery of Richard’s ardent eyes. 


| Young ladies who have been out in society 


several years become accustomed to admira- 
tion, and often are disappointed if they do not 
receive the homage which they seem to desire. 
Bue Matilda, far from feeling any triumph at 
winning the heart of Richard Arthurson, was 


| troubled when she met his gaze of admiring 


affection, for, to be the cause of disappoint- 
ment, was a distressing thought to her. The 
little bud of a heart had not blossomed yet. 
Perhaps a persevering course of sunshine will 


| yet cause it to bloom for you, Richard. 


With the exception of a few slight alterations 
to be made in Matilda’s dress, everything about 
it was satisfactory, and she was accompanied 
home by Mrs. Arthurson and her daughter, 





and did not see Richard again till the day be- 
| fore his sister’s marriage, and then there was 
| only time for a friendly greeting, as they met 
| in the hall of Mr. Arthurson’s house. 

The wedding was a brilliant one, the bride 
stylish and elegant, and every one pronounced 


did when we were married, and her dress was | the bridemaid a lovely little darling. The cere- 

















mony was impressive without being sad, and 
everybody and everything seemed to be in har- 
mony with the happy occasion. The marriage 
was in every respect a suitable one ; there being 
no sharp discrepancies of age or of position to 
be smoothed over or kept in the background. 
The bride left her father’s luxurious home to 
enter her husband’s equally comfortable man- 
sion, and it was altogether one of those fortu- 
nate, though not especially romantic marriages, 
which almost invariably prove happy in the 
end. 

Richard took Matilda home the next day, and 
both seemed to enjoy the drive, as only the 
wedding was discussed, greatly to the young 
lady’s content. But when Matilda went up 
stairs to take off her wraps, Richard had a very 
interesting conversation with Mrs. May on a 
very special and interesting subject; in short, 
he asked that lady to smile approvingly on his 
suit, and pressed her most urgently for her 
sanction thereto. 

Mrs. May said she had no objection to offer, 
and promised to put no obstacle in the way, 
but at the same time she reminded Richard 
that her daughter was yet very young, and had 
seen nothing of the world, and she advised him 
to wait till time might develop that lasting af- 
fection so necessary to the happiness of both. 
But she laid no injunetion upon him; he was 
at liberty toaddress Matilda now, if he thought 
best, only he wonld be more likely to meet with 
a favorable answer by waiting awhile. 

Richard thought to wait awhile would be 
dangerous delay, for some one else might step 
in and secure the prize, his little diamond, for 
already he had appropriated her in his mind. 

When Matilda appeared, looking so lovely in 
a dress whose color was the softest shade of 
blue, Richard greeted her with such solemnity, 
that she knew what was coming ; but, with cha- 
racteristic disinterestedness, her first thought 
was of him, and she resolved to be careful not 
to hurt his feelings. 

Mrs. May having quietly disappeared, she 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 








took her chair, and Richard poured forth such | 


protestations of love and devotion as almost 
bewildered the little girl into a speedy surren- 
der. It was the accumulated pent-up eloquence 
of a long time that must be spoken then and 
answered. 

Matilda tried to summon her forces, she tried 
hard to answer him. Finally she brought out 
the rather evasive sentence. ‘ Richard, Idon’t 
know what to say.’’ 

“Don’t say anything, my love; you need not 
commit yourself now.” 

‘But, Richard, Iam not your love, for I don’t 
love you.” 


She was gaining courage from the sound of | 


her own voice. 

“Yes you are my love,” insisted Richard, 
“and you are going to love me by and by, and 
when you do you will tell me.” 
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‘Well, Idon’t think I shall ever do that, Mr. 
Richard Arthurson,”’ said Tilly, a little piqued. 

“But you must, you know, for I don’t want 
to persecute you, and make you hate me, and 
now I promise never to urge you any more till 
you do tell me, of your own accord, that my 
love is returned.’’ A respectful kiss on the 
little white hand, and Richard was gone. 

Matilda ran to find mamma, to tell her all 
about it, and when she found her she couldn’t 
say a word. So mamma never knew what 
passed between them that morning; but she 
could not help wondering what would be the 
result of Richard’s avowal. 

A. few months after this, having deliberated 
the matter well, Mrs. May concluded to take 
rooms in the Hotel Dubois, in the city, for the 
winter, in order that Matilda, under the aus- 


| pices of her gay cousin, Mrs. Gordon, might 


make her dedut in society. 

It suited Mrs. Gordon to have this pretty 
young girl to chaperone, and as she herself was 
one of the most popular ladies in her circle, Ma- 
tilda was certain of having a delightful winter. 
And she did enjoy the numerous parties, con- 
certs, aud other entertainments, with all the 
zest which novelty and an appreciative nature 
give; but she was rather more of a spectator 
than a participant in any of the gayety, and 
sometimes she found her mind wandering back 
to their cosey little home in the country, where 
she pictured her mother and herself sitting by 
the fire, and Richard in his accustomed place, 
entertaining them with the new books and with 
his own adventures. And then she would ask 
herself whether she should ever love Richard, 
and hastily thinking of something else, she 
would leave the question unanswered. 

It was rest to think of home, but she was not 
homesick, so she assured herself, one evening, 
as she dressed for a party. There was the 
bouquet on the dressing-table, sent to her by 
the elegant Mr. Grenoble. Matilda glanced at 
it carelessly, and wondered what Mr. Grenoble, 
with his courtly manners, could find to like in 
her. Buthe wasall manner, and that grew tire- 
some. Then there was the devoted Mr. Clare, 
who was such a fine dancer ; but he must have 
danced himself giddy, for he seemed clear about 
nothing but time—time in music. And so on 
through quite a lengthy listof admirers. Each 
one was criticized and quickly dismissed from 
her mind. 

“T am really provoked with you, Matilda,’ 
Mrs. Gordon had once said to her; ‘you won't 
be a belle. You don’t exert vourself at all, 
and you receive all this attention as a matter 
of course. I don’t believe you are even grate- 
ful.” 

“Tam afraid not, Cousin Julia,’ replied Ma- 
tilda, ‘‘for it is tiresome to listen to such empty 
flattery, and I know I have not suddenly be- 
come so wonderful. I take it for granted that 
the gentlemen talk in the same way to all the 
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girls they know, because they don’t know what 
else to say, or they think we wouldn’t under- 
stand anything else.’’ 

And Richard, how fared it with him all this 
while? how did he bear the absence of the 
loved one? To all appearance well enough. 
Outwardly he was the same kind, genial per- 
son as ever. In his own apartments, where he 
could throw off the mask, he seemed suddenly 
to become thinner and older, so much does a 
cheerful expression, even though it be studied, 
improve and rejuvenate the face. In his slip- 
pers he would pace miles upon miles, long 
after the other members of the family had re- 
tired, and no one ever knew of this protracted 
measurement of his rooms. The one great 
consolation of man was his—the cigar. Of 
course he smoked incessantly. How few gen- 
tlemen would not, under the same circum- 
stances ! 

It is needless to dwell on Richard’s state of 
mind. He vacillated delightfully between hope 
and despair, until at last he determined to put 
an end to his doubts on one subject; he would 
aseertain for himself whether Matilda had be- 
come interested in any ene else. 

Accordingly, with the courage of despera- 
tion, he set outin an early train, reaching town 
late in the afternoon. It was twilight when 
he reached the Hotel Dubois, and was soon 
conducted to the apartments oceupied by the 
Mays. 

A short time before Matilda had sought rest, 
after a long walk, in one of the deep arm- 
chairs, so conducive to a state of somnolence, 
and into this state she had unconsciously fallen. 
In fact she was sound asleep. She dreamed 
that she was wandering in a cave alone, and, 
although she heard voices about her, she could 
see no one. Richard was there, too, but she 
could not find him. How dreadful it seemed 
to be without him! How she peered through 
the darkness trying to discover him! At last, 
in lonely anguish, she called out, “‘ Richard, 
come to me; do not leave me, for I love you.”’ 
At that instant she was clasped in his strong 
arms, feeling there safe and at peace, and, as 
she half aroused from her sleep, she wished it 
were reality, and started to find Richard him- 
self standing in the dim twilight, waiting for 
her to speak to him. 

She gave him her hands and began, “ Rich- 
ard,’’ but the rest was smothered on Richard’s 
heart, for there she was gathered, not unwil- 
lingly. 

What Richard knew of her dream he was too 
generous to divulge; but in- after years he 
would sometimes mischievously assert, that the 
way to find out his wife’s secrets was, to catch 
her napping. 

And now, after many years of quiet happi- 
ness, Matilda has never regretted that the light 


THE NIGHT BRINGS OUT THE 
STARS, 





BY EUGENE. 





Dark hours are often more necessary for the 
well-being of man than bright ones; for unin- 
terrupted prosperity would serve to make us 
selfish and too worldly minded. Man, unawed 
by ill, would become proud and boastful. Our 
Divine Creator has so mixed dark hours with 
sunshiny ones, that, by contrast, we may enjoy 
the happy ones, and bear with patience those 
of adversity. Night must let down her curtain 
before the heavens are spangled with stars, so 
adversity must gather around us before any of 
us can say whether we will stand true and 
steadfast when troubles come. 

“The night brings out the stars!’’ That 
noble little band of Spartans, under Leonidas, 
years ago, broke through the darkness that 
surrounded them, and shone outas stars in the 
darkness that was gathering around their coun- 





| try. To-day they shine out brightly as a glori- 


ous example for all whose country is in danger. 
Coming nearer our own times, memory carries 
us back to that time when the night of tyranny 
was gathering over our beloved land, and our 
star, Washington, left all his possessions to 
fight in the cause of truth and justice. He 
might have died unknown, history might have 
never traced his history from the boy ‘who 
never told a lie,’’ had not America called him 
to draw his sword in the cause of liberty. It 
was the night which brought out this star 
which, in the day of peace, might never have 
been the ‘‘ Father of his country.” 

But why linger among those who have writ- 
ten deathiess names on history’s pages? Great 
lessons may be learned away from the smoke 
and carnage of battle when the family circle is 
gathered around the hearth. 

It is as much our duty to practise the Chris- 
tian charities at home as it is to practise them 
where a trumpet will sound our praise. That 
old saying, ‘‘ Charity begins at home,”’ is pecu- 
liarly weighty and truthful. It is our bounden 
duty to make home happy and to carry the 
sunshine into the houses of our neighbors. 
Does trouble gather thick and fast around any 
home? then we should do our best to lighten 
it up with a kind word, or a cup of cold water. 
An endless ray of prosperity is not a proper 
criterion by which to weigh friendship. In the 
sunshiny days of prosperity many will smile 
and smile, but when the dark waves of trouble 
come, how many prove to be “‘flatterers of the 
banquet hour!’ Troubles come to show us 
who are faithful and to take away the dross. 
Pure gold comes forth uninjured by the fire; 





so a pure soul will try patiently to bear each 
| trouble, and to look, as far as human nature 


dawned on her heart that day, in ‘ Love’s | will enable, from earth up to God for strength 


young dream.”’ 


and help. 
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POERTRY. 





Toil on, humble worker, though no one takes 
heed of your troubles now, remember, these 
troubles are proving whether you are worthy, 
and the time will come when, in some dark 
hour of trial which another is called to endure, 
you will be to him a noble example for imita- 
tion. The Christian religion does not only re- 
quire that we should do our duty to those who 
can reward us; but its command is, ‘‘Call in 
the poor, the blind, the maimed, and give them 
to eat.’’ It requires us to make sacrifices for 
other’s comfort, and those who are not faithful 
to perform its hard tasks, surely are not those 
who shall shine as stars in our Redeemer’s 
crown. 

Dark troubles are sent to bring out the stars 
whether we be the sufferers, or the troubles 
fall to the lot of others. They show us who 
are actuated by the principles that shone out 
in our Saviour’s life. 

As to be victorious in the clash of battle re- 
quires unwavering love and integrity to coun- 
try, so to make this world alive with Christian 
love and charity, we must be governed by the 
example of our Lord and Master. Of course a 
high state of civilization encourages charity to 
others, and often the poor are the recipients of 
bountiful gifts; yet how often we stand as 
stately porters and spurn imploring famine 
from our doors. It is true that charity can 
often be wasted upon unworthy objects; but 
how often do human creatures really hunger 
for a morsel of bread, which cannot be except 
as a gift. How often are the poor spurned 
away, not because of unworthiness, but be- 
cause it would cause the sacrifice of some little 
luxury to heed their ery. 

It is evidently our duty to remember the 
poor, and to remember that grand principle of 
Christ’s religion, ‘‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ But why enlarge upon the 
duties laid upon man? ‘The night brings out 
the stars’’ just as surely in the actions of men 
as it does in the dome of heaven. 

That man who can take the mercies of God 
as his by right, and as making no obligation to 
heed the ery of those around him, surely has 
contracted views of the principles of justice ; 
and his views of this great matter are more 
worthy of heathen lands than of a Christian 
land, where man lives not so much for himself 
as for those around him. An heir of eternal 
glory must at least be willing to suffer any- 
thing that right requires of him, for our Saviour, 
in the hour of the agony on the cross, shrank 
not from dying for us, unworthy as we are. 
Ilow willing, then, should we be to remember 
him by giving a cup of cold water to his crea- 
tures. 
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. 
Omission of good is a commission of evil. 
Ir is absurd to be serious about trifling mat- 
ters. 








DAY DREAMS. 





BY H. W. H. 





ALL the fancy, all the feeling, 
Of the heart or of the brain, 
Purest wealth of mind revealing, 
Would my lyric might contain; 
Utterance sad o’er buried pleasures, 
Youth and Beauty for a theme, 
Sweet recall in poet measures, 
Of a long-since vanished dream. 


Ah, how bright the links that bound us, 
Of affection’s magic chain: 

Ah, how dear the bonds that found us 
Willing servants of their reign ; 

And how sweet again to bring thee 
Trivial thoughts, in careless rhyme, 

And as boyish lover sing thee 
Poems, as in olden time. 


To walk again beside the river, 

Or sit beneath the orchard tree; 
Doubting not that Love forever 

Would exist for thee and me; 
Thinking that the dream was real, 

Which our path with flowers did strew, 
Following blindly Youth’s ideal, 

Having faith that love was true. 


In the summer yacht of leisure, 
Floating idly down life’s stream, 
Hearts brimful! of childish pleasure, 
Present bliss and future scheme ; 

Useless jest, and idle singing, 
Though old age and wisdom sneer, 

Yet despite them, still are ringing 
The old echoes in my ear. 


Echoes of the old, old story, 
Happy faces all aglow, 
Flooding woodland paths with glory, 
Arching skies with radiant bow: 
Echoes of young voices, blended 
With the sounds of rippling stream, 
Youth, by innocence attended 
Basking in Love’s brightest beam. 


And though vain is all regretting 

That long since those hours have flown, 
Yet, for me, ’tis sweet resetting 

Many mind pictures, still thine own; 
Sweet to summon fancy, feeling, 

Of the heart and of the brain, 
Till to me the past revealing, 

They restore thyself again. 
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SONNET—TO A COQUETTE. 





BY T. G. LA MOILLE. 





WHATP’ER lacks sympathy thou seem’st to be: 
Like Luna’s beams too cold for one so high; 
Like snow-clad mountains neath the tropic sky, 

Like waters hastening to the boundless sea, 

Like recklessness that unto death will dare, 
Like scorning woman ever potent curse, 
Like frown of destiny without reverse— 

Such is the fate bestowed on my true prayer. 

Thou tramplest on this honest love of mine, 
As if it were a trivial thing to bait, 

Though ever you lave ample practice had, 

With all thy charms, to play alluring line 
To quite as witless gudgeons, who thus sate 
This taste for conquest —yet the duty ’s sad. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


WORK-BAG (ORNAMENTAL BRAID | After the completion of the embroidery, the 
WORK). bag is lined with white Cashmere, and the sides 
Tus bag is made of striped red and white | joined with a douidlonne of blue silk, ruched 


silk, lined with linen; the back and flap are! with the same. 





cut in one piece. Lines of braid ornament the | TOILET CUSHION. 

silk. Gold braid is used in the white stripes, | THrsis a most useful pinecushion, and ean be 
and is not wide enough to cover them, a slight | made any size most suitable to the dressing- 
margin being leftateach side. The ornamental | table on which it is to stand. Our model is 





stitches are worked with black and green purse | made of light wood, like that ‘of a cigar-box, 
silk. The blue silk braid is ornamented with | and is first covered with glazed calico; over 
white stitches, worked with yellow silk, the | this there is a wadded and quilted cover of 
red ground being covered with blue braid. | dark red satin. This is again covered with 


| 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 


7 





black net, worked in stars, with white glazed 
thread. There is an oval mirror in the centre 
of the lid, and this is edged with a ruche. The 
inside contains pins and hair-pins, besides pow- 
der and puff, and the lid is fitted so as to hold 
combs, tweezers, scissors, knife, ete. The box 
is trimmed around with lace to match the top. 


oe 


GENTLEMAN’S COMFORTER 
(CROCHET). 


Tuis is very pretty, if worked in fine wool | 


as a shawl, and the directions given for the 
Fig. 1. 
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| bone hook, No. 8. The detail Fig. 2 gives the 
stitch full. Make a chain with black wool the 
length you require the work, then turn and 
commence the second row. All the rows com- 
mence on the right-hand side of the work, so 
each row must be fastened off when finished. 
lst row. * Take the wool on the needle, take 
up the Sth chain, take the wool on the needle, 





take up the same chain again, draw the wool 





through all the loops on the needle, 3 ch, miss 
2 ch, work the double stitch as before in the 
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next stitch, repeating from * for it; at the end 
of the row, after the last double stitch, work 3 
ech, 1 de (double crochet) in the last chain 
stitch. 2d. Join the violet wool, work 1 de in 
the first of the 3 chain, 3 ch, * the wool over 
the needle, put the needle just under the 3d of 
the first 3 ch, and draw the wool through, put 
the wool over the needle again and insert the 
needle just under the first of the next 3 ch, 








to answer the purpose, 

though, of course, if used as a shawl, a square 

must be worked. For this comforter you re- 

quire two ounces each of black, white, and | 

purple fleecy or double Berlin wool, and a 
VOL. XCIvV.—12 


| the 2d row. 


draw the wool through,-then through all the 
loops on the needle, 3 ch, repeat from *, work- 
ing the double stitch on each side the double 
stitch of last row to the end of the length of 


| work, when work 3 ch, 1 de on the 3d eh; 


fasten off. 3d. With white wool, and work as 


4th. With purple wool as the 2d 
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row. 5th. With black wool as the 2d row. 
Repeat from the 2d row, taking care to work 
throughout a row of purple on each side the 
row of white; when you have worked 48 rows, 
lay the first and last row together, and join 
with black wool in the following manner: 1 de 
upon the 2d of the first ch, *3 ch, 1 de upon 
the 2ch on the opposite side, 3 ch, 1 de upon 
the 2d of the next 3ch on the opposite side 
again; repeat from * the whole length, then 
join the two ends by working them together 
with a row of double crochet in black wool, 


now working the heading for the fringe. The | 


Fringe.—With white wool. 1st row. 1 de in 
the first stitch, 2 ch, miss 2 de, * 1 treble or the 
wool twice around the needle in the next stitch, 
2ch, 1 dein the next de, 2 ch, 1 treble in the 
next de, miss 1 de, and repeat from * and fas- 
ten off. 2d. With black wool. 1 de on the 
first de of last row, 5 ch, 1 de upon the de be- 
tween the 2 treble stitches ; repeat from * and 


fasten off. 3d. Purple wool. 1 de on the first | 


de of last row, * 5 ch, 1 de upon the 3d of the 
next 5 ch; repeat and fasten off. Cut the 
purple and black wool into lengths of 6 inehes, 
Joop 4 threads of each color into each loop of 5 
chain in the last row, and fasten off. 
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LADY’S UNDER BODICE WITH SHORT 
SLEEVES (KNITTING). 

THE materials are an ounce and a half of 
single Berlin wool in half-ounce skeins, of any 
color preferred ; five wooden or bone knitting 
needles, No. 10; a bone crochet hook to suit 








the wool; and six mother-o’-pear] shirt but- 
tons. Commence the bodice at the waist, by 
casting on loosely 120 stitches divided on four 
needles, 30 on each. It is knitted in rows 
backwards and forwards, first (for the edge) 
in ribs of 2 plain, 2 purl, for 12 rows, afterwards 
alternately 1 row plain, 1 row pur], so that the 
right side of the work should appear to be all 
plain knitting. The 13th row is plain; and 
continue knitting backwards and forwards to 
the end of the 24th. 25th row. 16 plain, in- 
erease in the following stitch by knitting a 
plain and a purl in it, 14 plain, increase as be- 








| 


plain. 26¢% to 28th. Without increase. 29¢h. 
17 plain, increase, 88 plain, increase,“17 plain. 
30th to 32d. Without increase. 33d. 18 plain, 
increase, 14 plain, increase, 58 plain, increase, 
14 plain, increase, 18 plain. 34th to 36th. 
Without increase. 37th. 19 plain, increase, 90 
plain, increase, 19 plain. 38th to 40th. With- 
out increase. 41st. 20 plain, increase, 14 plain, 
increase, 60 plain, increase, 14 plain, increase, 
20 plain. 42d to 44th. Without increase. 45th. 
21 plain, increase, 92 plain, increase, 21 plain. 
46th to 48th. Without increase. 49th. 22 plain, 


Travelling Case for Underlinen. 





increase, 14 plain, increase, 62 plain, increase, 
19 plain, increase, 22 plain. 50th to 52d. With- 
out increase. 53d. 23 plain, increase, 94 plain, 
increase, 23 plain. 54th to 56th. Without in- 
crease. 57th. 24 plain, increase, 94 plain, in- 
crease, 24 plain. 58th to60th. Without increase. 


| 61st. 25 plain, increase, 94 plain, increase, 25 


plain. 62d. Purl. 63d. The armhole begins. 
Knit the first 42 stitches backwards and for- 


| wards without increase to the 80th row for the 


right front. 81st. To give width on the shoul- 


| der, increase as before in the last stitch but 1, 


and do the same in the 87th, 93d, and 99th rows. 
100th to 106%h. Without increase. 107th. Cast 


| off the first 8 stitches, knit the rest plain. 
| exactly with this one. The middle stitches 


fore, 56 plain, increase, 14 plain, increase, 16 | 


for the back must then be knitted straight 
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108th. Purl. 109¢h. Cast off the 3 first stitches, and purl the 21 stitches. Knit 27 plain, turn 
knit the‘rest plain. 111¢h and 113th. Like the | back, and purl the 27 stitches. Knit 21 plain, 
109th. 114¢h. Purl. There should now be 29 | turn back, and purl the same 21 stitches. Knit 


stitches left. 115¢h. The shoulder-piece com- | 16 plain, turn back, and purl the 16 stitches. 
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mences, for which knit the first 6 stitches | Knit 12 plain, turn back, and purl the same 12 
plain; turn back and purl the same 6 stitches. | stitches. Knit 6 plain, turn back, and purl the 
Knit 12 plain, turn back, and purl the same 12 | same 6 stitches ; then knit a plain and purl row 
stitehes. Knit 16 plain, turn back, and purl | with all the 29 stitches of the right front piece. 
the same 16 stitches. Knit 21 plain, turn back,.| Knit the 2d front in the same way to correspond 
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backwards and forwards for 16 rows. In the 
17th row, after the first stitch and before the 
last, increase in the same manner as before, 
and do the same in the 23d, 29th, 36th, and 42d 
rows. After the latter, 12 more straight rows 
follow, then the outer stitches of the back on 
each side must be cast off, on the wrong side, 





with those of the corresponding front, putting 
the two needles together, knitting a stitch 
from each at the same time, and passing one 
over the other, as in the heel of a stocking. 
Knit the stitches remaining in the centre of 
the back for 6 more straight rows, increasing 
in the first of them after the first stitch and 
before the last ; when the 6 rows are completed, 
cast off and sew the ends of this narrow strip 
to the shoulder pieces. For the short sleeves, 
pick up 66 stitches from the edge of the arm- 
hole on 3 needles, and knit them for 15 rounds 
in ribs of 2 plain, 2 purl, like the top of a stock- 
ing, then cast off loosely. Around the throat 
and down both sides of the front a strip of 7 or 
8 rows is to be worked in double crochet (either 
with the same wool or a contrast, as inay be 
preferred), taking up both the upper threads 
of the stitch. In the 4th row, six buttonholes 
are to be made in the right front, at equal dis- 
tances, by making 2 chain and missing 2 stitches 
of the former row. If a smaller-sized bodice 
is wanted, use steel needles No. 12. 


—poe-L___. 
TRAVELLING CASE FOR UNDERLINEN. 


(See Engraving, Page 178.) 

THIS case is made of a stout card-board box 
of the dimensions required to enclose the che- 
mises without folding. The side frame and 
the bottom are lined with silk, and ribbons are 
fixed to the lining, as indicated in the illustra- 
tion. The cover is likewise made of card- 
board, the inside lined with silk, the outside 
covered with Java canvas, on which a mono- 
gram or initials may be embroidered. The 
framing in the centre ornamentation looks 
well in feather stitch. Corresponding ribbons 
are fixed at the corners of the cover. The 
case is fastened by the aid of these ribbons. 
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HANDSCREENS. 
(See Engravings, Page 179.) 

THE model is pale green satin, enriched with 
embroidery au passé, representing a bouquet 
of field flowers, and bordered with a satin 
ruche and a handsome fringe. The mounts 
and handles are gilt. 


em 

GLOVE CASE MADE OF A ROMAN 
SCARF. 

THis glove case can be made of a Roman 


silk scarf, or of a plain piece of silk or Cash- 
mere, embroidered with variously colored silks, 





and an optional striped pattern. The scarf or 














PATI ee enn Hd wes 
stripe is folded in three parts, and the middle 
piece lined with wadding, covered with silk, 
and quilted. The quilted piece is three times 
the width of the scarf, and the folding sides 
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cut in the shape of an enve ope flap. All the 
edges are bound with ribbons, and the quilted 
flaps furnished with band loops. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


SYSTEM AND MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 


AIM to be as systematic as possible in arranging 
your regular work; make rules most convenient for 
your family, and have the servants understand they 
are to be obeyed. Never allow yourself to speak in 
a fretful manner to your help, as by so doing you 
lose your self-respect and their esteem. When any 
fault needs correcting, do it in kindness, speaking 
in a lady-like manner. Take interest in the moral 
welfare of your help, and show yourself their friend, 
and aservant worth keeping will fully repay your 
kindness by faithful service. We should hear less 
complaints of servants if mistresses would oftener 
do their duty to those under them. Servants that 
will not be influenced by kindness can never be 
trusted; make it a rule to dismiss help that will not 
work without scolding, as soon as possible. Not 
only is it necessary to point out delinquencies kindly, 
but every improvement should be as constantly no- 
ticed. “Sally, your floor looks nicely,” goes a Jong 
way towards another scrubbing. When any article 
is broken, unless it happened through disobedience 
to some order, pass it lightly, with, “Iam sorry it is 
broken; try to be more careful for the future ;” and 
generally it will have the desired effect. Never dis- 
miss help in anger; they will surely give you a bad 
hame. Sometimes servants are very quick tempered, 
and will themselves speak improperly; leave them 
immediately, without noticing what they say, and 
they will soon cool down, and often ask forgiveness. 
If they do not, leave it for the present as though for- 
gotten, and at some future time, when all things 
have gone well, and the kitchen unusually pleasant, 
bring it up, and try to convince her of her fault, and 
say decidedly, “If we cannot get along pleasantly, 
we must part.’”’ This plan, if always followed, will 
be found to work well. 

Remember that to govern a family well you must 
first govern yourself; live up to this rule, and but 
little trouble will be found in managing other mem- 
bers of the household. 

Order and system are of more importance to a 
family than is generally supposed; many a man is 
driven from his home for the want of this alone, and 
in no place is the comfort of a family more affected 
by the want of it than at the table. Aim to prepare 
the meals at regular hours, and what you have, well 
cooked; let the tablecloth be always white, clean, 
and well ironed ; the napkins in their rings in proper 
order; place the platter, or dish with meat, directly 
before the person who carves, with the potatoes al- 
ways on the right of the meat; if two other vegeta- 
bies, put one on the left, and two on the right; the 
gravy turreen on the left, near the carver, with the 
spoon towards him. When tea or coffee is served at 





the table, place the tray opposite the carver. The : 


tray should contain cups, saucers, sugar, cream, 
spoons in a holder, slop bowl, one plate, knife, fork, 
and napkin. Near the middle of the table place the 
castor, the butter one side of it, and the pickles or 
some other relish to balance the table on the other. 
The bread should be ona corner, generally on the 
right hand from the carver, and crackers on the left; 





handle towards the edge of the table, the napkin in 
he same position on the right as the fork occupies 
on the left. Spoons atthe right. Small or individual 
salts towards the centre of the table, near the plate, 
but far enough from it to avoid being displaced by 
moving the knife. Goblets on the right, a little 
mid-way from the next plate, that the water may be 
poured with ease by the waiter; some prefer filling 
the glasses on a side table, but the more glass on the 
table the better it looks. If extra relishes are to be 
served, the lady of the house, if not before the tray, 
if sc, a servant, or any person at the table, if no ser- 
vant waits, shculd dish them—the carver never; he 
has sufficient business before him. 

If not absolutely necessary, no person should leave 
the table to supply deficiencies, or replenish dishes ; 
a bell should be used, instead of calling a servant by 
name, When she is needed to wait upon the table. 
When there is no servant in the family, arrange all 
articles for the dessert on the side table near by, that 
the table can be cleared and the dessert brought on 
without confusion. When aservant waits on the table 
properly, she first removes the meats and vegetables, 
then the plates, knives, forks, and extra dishes ; after 
this the butter, castor, pickles, salt, and bread, unless 
wanted. She then removes the crums, taking a plate 
in her left hand, and brush in her right. After this, 
the plates on whith the dessert is to be served are set 
on the left of the lady of the house, unless she is 
seated before the waiter; in that case, before the 
carver or eldest daughter, in the same position; the 
knives and forks, or spoons, are to be placed on the 
right, and the dessert in the place occupied by the 
dining plate, though not quite as near the edge of 
the table. The lady of the house should be the last 
one waited on, 

This manner of setting the table, with slight varia- 
tion, is proper for breakfast and dinner. 

For tea, the knife and fork should both be placed 
on the right hand, with the handle towards the edge 
of the table. The waiter should occupy the same 
place as at dinner or breakfast. The cake the place 
of the castor, about four inches from the waiter, 
butter on the left, cheese or other relish on the right. 
The sweetmeats where the meat is placed at dinner, 
sauce dishes on the left, spoons on the right. Tabie- 
spoons near. The bread or biscuit on the right, 
mid-way between the cheese and sauce plates, crack- 
ers to match on the left. Bread should first be 
passed, then butter, after which the sauce. When 
two kinds of cake are on the table, on separate 
plates, pass the plainest first; the same rule applies 
to sweetmeats. 

Make as much variety as possible with your means; 
plain food can be cooked in many different ways; 
take potatoes, for instance; they can be baked, 
boiled, fried, mashed, browned in balls, broiled, 
heated in cream, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 
Common Beef Stock.—Remove all the bones from 


| arump of beef, and tie the meat together with twine: 


| liquor frequently removed. 


carving knife and fork should be just before the | 


carver, the steel lying with the handle towards him, 
on his left. Tablespoons should be laid within his 
reach. 
turned bottom side up, the knife above the plate, 
the handle towards the host, if at his left, and host- 
ess, if at her right, the fork on the left, with the 


The plates, during fly season, should be | 


then break the bones into pieces, and put them into 
a stewing vessel three-quarters full of cold water. 
The pan must then be placed in a warm situation, by 
the side of the fire. The heat is to be gradually in- 
creased, and the scum and fat on the surface of the 
Some water must also 
be occasionally added during the time the cooking is 
going on, to replace that lost by evaporation. After 
some time, when nothing more rises to the surface 
except a little white scum, place the stewpan ona 
slow fire; add some salt and sufficient vegetables to 
season it in the usual way. A few cloves may also 
be added. The contents of the stewpan must now 
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be kept continually simmering for four or five hours. 
For this reason it is best to begin to make this broth 
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earlyin the day. Whenthe meatisdone, which may | 
be learnt by passing a skewer into it, itis to be re- | 


moved from the vessel, and the liquid strained. The 
meat is now to be put in @ proper pan, furnished 
with a lid, and some fat and broth strained over it. 
Then the cover is put on the pan, and it is placed in 
a hot closet until half an hour before the beef is re- 
quired for the table. The meat must now be taken 
out, carefully trimmed, and most of the broth and 
liquid removed from the vessel. Then, the beef 
being replaced, after having been covered with a 


coating of glaze (see next receipt), the panis exposed | 


to heat, to render the glaze solid. This process is to 
be repeated, and then the meat is to be sent to table. 
Sometimes, to improve the appearance of the meat, 


many coats of giaze are applied, but it tends to ren- | 


der the meat difficult to be cut. 

White Concentrated Broth from Poultry.—Place 
in a proper vessel two fat fowls (trussed), with a 
knuckle of veal, weighing about three pounds. Fill 
the vessel three-quarters full with good beef stock 
broth, and cause it to boil at a gentle heat. Then 
skim the broth, and put in two carrots, a turnip, an 
onion, a few leeks, and some celery, but do not add 
any salt, as the bouillon has been already salted. 
Boil the whole gently for five hours, then skim it, 
and remove the meat and vegetables. The broth 
should afterwards be sirained through a fine sieve. 
This broth is very useful for white soups and in pre- 
paring other dishes. Glazeis made inthe same way, 
except that in this case only a small quantity of beef 


stock should be used; the smaller the amount of | 


liquor employed, the greater being the consistency 
of the glaze. 
the end of the process, that the glaze may not be in- 
jured by the heat used in its preparation. 

Hashed Goose.—Cut up the cold roast goose into 
small, neat pieces. Fry sliced onions or shalots, with 
a dust of flour, in the goose dripping left, or in but- 
ter. Stir in enough half broth, half red wine, to 
make gravy sufficient to warm up your goose in. 
Add pepper, salt, a bunch of sweet herbs, and give 
them a boil. Take the saucepan off the fire; put in 
the goose, and let it stew very gently for half an 
hour. Pile the goose in the middle of the dish: add 
lemon-juice to the sauce, and let it boil again. Pour 
it over the goose, and serve, garnished with toasted 
bread. 

Stewed Carrots.—Cut the green tops of short-horn 
carrots immediately they are drawn from the bed. 
Scrape them slightly, cut off the filaments, and throw 
them into cold water. Brown in butter a very small 
quantity of chopped onion and flour; if onion be ob- 
jected to, some other browning, as caramel, or burnt 
sugar, may be substituted; but so Jittle will suffice 
that it will hardly be suspected. Then stir in as 
much good stock as will cover the earrots; when it 
boils throw them in; season very slightly with pep- 
per and salt. As the stock reduces keep stirring 
them, to prevent sticking and burning. By the time 
they are done, the gravy should be reduced almost 
toagiaze. Transfer them to a hot vegetable-dish, 
and pour the gravy over them. 

Potato Puffs.—Take cold roast meat, either beef 
or mutton, or veal and ham, clear it from the gristle, 
cut it small, and season either with zest, or pepper 
wnd salt, and cut pickles—boil and mash some pota- 
toes, and make them into a paste with one or two 
eggs, roll it out, with a dust of flour, cut it round 
with a saucer, put some of your seasoned meat on 
one-half, and fold it over like a puff; pinck or nick 
it neatly round, and fry ita light brown. This is the 


Great care should be taken towards | 





most elegant method of preparing meat that has 
been dressed before. 

Souffléed Potatoes.—This elegant preparation is not 
very difficult to execute. Peel potatoes; cut them, 
in the direction of their length, into slices a quarter 
of aninch thick; fry them, till they are three parts 
done, in moderately hot fat. Take them out, drain, 
and let get nearly cold. Then throw them into very 
hot fat, and plenty of it; keep them moving witha 
slice till they are well sowffléed or swollen, and of a 
nice light brown, which takes place almost immedi- 
ately. Take them out, dust with a little very fine 
salt, and serve at once. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Delicate Cake.—Beat to a cream seven ounces of 
sweet butter; beat toa stiff froth the whites of eight 
eggs, and mix gradually with it one pound of fine 
white sugar, stirin the eggs one pound of flour to- 
gether with the butter, half a nutmeg grated, and 
some essence of lemon or bitter almonds, or rose- 
water. Bake in a pan lined with buttered paper. 
Almonds blanched and pounded may be substituted 
for the butter. 

Shrewsbury Cakes.—Make a stiff paste of a pound 
and a half of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sifted 
loaf-sugar, a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, half 
a pound of warmed butter, and one egg, with a little 
milk; roll it out thin, cut round, and bake on a tin, 
in a slack oven. 

A Plain Cake.—Mix together three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, the same of moist sugar, a quarter of 
a pound of butter, one egg well beaten, and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk; bake moderately. 

Queen Cake.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the 
same of sifted sugar and of washed currants. Wash 
one pound of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then 
mix with it eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately, and put in the dry ingredients by degrees; 
beat the whole an hour; butter little tins, teacups, 
or saucers, filling them only half full. Sift a little 
fine sugar over just as you put them into the oven. 

Or: Beat eight ounces of butter, and mix with two 
well-beaten eggs strained ; mix eight ounces of dried 
flour, and the same of lump-sugar, and the grated 
rind of a lemon; then add the whole together, and 
beat full half an hour with a silver spoon. Butter 
small patty-pans, half fill, and bake twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. The same materials made into a 
paste, then rolled out into small, round cakes, and 
baked, make very nice tea-cakes. 

Sugar Cakes.—Take half a pound of dried flour, a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, a quarter of a 
pound of sifted loaf-sugar; then mix together the 


| flour and the sugar; rub in the butter, and add the 


yelk of anegg beaten with a tablespoonful of cream ; 


| make it into a paste, roll, and cut it into small round 


cakes, which bake upon a floured tin. 

Honey Cake.—One pound and a half of dried and 
sifted flour, three-quarters of a pound of honey, half 
a pound of finely-pounded loaf-sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of citron, and half an ounce of orange-peel cut 
small, of pounded ginger and cinnamon three-quar- 


| tersof an ounce. Melt the sugar with the honey, and 
| mix in the other ingredients; roll out the paste, and 


| the whole is soft and light. 


cut it into small cakes of any form. 

Jelly, or Vienna Cake.—One pound of flour, the 
same quantity of butter and of sifted loaf-sugar, and 
he yelks of fourteen eggs—the whole to be beaten 
together for three-quarters of an hour; then beat 
the whites of the ege to a froth; mix the greater 
part by degrees to the paste, and keep beating till 
Cut pieces of paper the 
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size and shape a ‘the dish to be used, spread the 
paste upon them not quite one inch thick, put it into 
the oven, and let it bake, but not enough to be brown ; 
then spread each with jam made of fruit, and a little 
jelly, and pile one upon the other. Let it remain un- 
til quite cold, and, some hours afterwards, add a 
fresh quantity of sugar to the whites of eggs; pour 
it over the top, and ornament it with preserved 
orange and lemon chips, colored sugar-plums, etc., 
and let it stand in a cool oven to dry. 

Tapioca Pudding.—Soak in warm water one tea- 
cupful of tapioca; beat four eggs with three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; melt in half a pint of milk one 
tablespoonful of butter. Stir all together; flavor to 
your taste, and bake in a quick oven. 

Orange Pudding.—Beat separately, till perfectly 
light, eight yelks and four whites of eggs; with the 
yelks, beat four ounces of grated loaf-sugar; pound 





one ounce and a half of sugar-biscuit, and with two | 


tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, 
together; 
line a dish with puff-paste, and just before putting 
the pudding into the oven, stirin the butter. Bake 
it for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Bird’s Nest Pudding.—If you wish to make what 
is called “ bird's nest puddings,” prepare a custard— 
take eight or ten pleasant apples, pare them, dig out 
the core, but leave tiem whole, set them in a pud- 


ding-dish, pour your custard over them, and bake 


them about thirty minutes. 

Transparent Pudding. — Beat the yelks of eight 
eggs, and the whites of two, and mix with them half 
a pound of warm butter, and the same of loaf-sugar, 
pounded; butter cups or moulds, lay at the bottom 
orange marmalade or preserved apricots; pour the 
pudding upon the sweetmeat, and bake it about 
twenty minutes. 


WASHES FOR THE MOUTH AND TEETH. 


SOME persons much prefer using a wash for the 
mouth. Washes are very generally had recourse to 
in those cases where the gums are inclined to be soft 
and spongy, and tend to bleed; hence they generally 
contain some astringent preparation. The simplest 
wash that can be used is a little Eau de Cologne and 
water, the mouth being freely rinsed out after cleans- 
ing the teeth. A somewhat more astringent prepa- 
ration is made by the addition of a little camphor to 
some spirits—a quarter of an ounce of camphor in 
two ounces of spirits of wine. A few drops of this 
solution are to be added to a wineglassful of water 
for use. An admirable preparation is the following, 
called 

Odoriferous Tincture of Myrrh. 

Choice Turkey myrrh. - « _lounce. 

Eau de Cologne . . - 15 ounces. 

Digest for seven days and then filter for use. 

When the mouth has a tendency to be sore, and 
the gums aiso require a tonic, then we should recom- 
mend the next wash, made as follows :— 


30rax . ‘ - R - ounce, 

Tincture of my ri “h é ° » 1 ounce. 

Water . , , “ ° ° - louncee. 

Hone, of roses . P . ° - 2ounces, 
Mix. 


The following is a powerful tonic. It is called 


Hudson's Preservative. 


Tineture of myrrh . ‘ . - 8 ounces. 
Tincture of bark re ‘ ° - S8ounces. 
Cinnamon water . ° ° - sounces. 
Arquebusade water. . . 1 ounce, 
Powdered gum 4 ounce. 
Mix, and dilute with one or tw oO parts of water. 


mix all well | 
beat before the fire four ounces of butter; | 
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When the | gums are very spongy, in ¢ cases of bleed- 
ing gums as in scurvy, we commend the following :— 
Tannin. . ° ° 4 drachm. 
Tincture of tolu . e ° ° 2 drachms. 
Tineture of myrrh. ° ‘ - 6drachms. 
Spirits of horseradish 2 ounces. 
Mix, and dilute it with two or three or more parts of 
tepid water, and use as a mouth wash. 





PUCDING SAUCES. 

Sweet Sauce.—Stir to a cream one cup of butter, 
with two of sugar; pour into the butter and sugar a 
teacup of boiling water; beat an egg light, and mix 
it gradually with the other ingredients before they 
become hot; mix half a teaspoon of flour in a little 
cold water, free from lumps; stir it into the sauce, 
and beat the whole constantly until hot enough to 
thicken: add nutmeg. This is proper for all boiled 
puddings, especially berry, and also baked berry 
puddings. 

Sour Sauce.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, and 
one of strong vinegar; stir the butter and sugar to 
a cream; heat the vinegar boiling hot, beat an egg 
very light, stir the egg into the butter and sugar; 
mix well, grate in a little nutmeg, and pour the boil- 
ing vinegar, little by little, into the sugar, egg, and 
butter; when well mixed, pour the sauce into the 
saucepan, and heat nearly to b: iling, without allow- 
ing it to boil, stirring constantly. If the sauce is 
prepared before the dinner is served, set the sauce- 
pan in hot water on the hearth, where it will keep 
hot without congealing. 

Brandy Sauce.—Heat over steam, in a covered 
saucepan, a half pint of brandy, beat two eggs light, 


and cream a cup of butter with two of sugar; beat 
the eggs into the sugar and butter, take off the 


brandy, and beat the eggs, sugar, butter, and brandy 
together, stirring the brandy into the other ingredi- 
ents slowly, beating quickly while mixing; continue 
to beat the sauce until the whole is well mixed. 
After which keep it in hot water until needed. 
Brandy should be covered tightly, as it not only 
evaporates, but is in danger of taking fire. It must 
always be heated over steam. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleaning Knives.—Vinegar and fruit stains upon 
knives can be taken off by rubbing the blades with 
raw potato, and then polishing on the knife-board 
in the usual manner. 

Seasoning for Soups.—Take eight parts of parsley, 
one of thyme, and one part of bay-leaves; dry them, 
and crumble them together into a powder. Some of 
this, added to broths, makes an excellent seasoning. 

Kitchner’s Essence of Ginger.—Grated ginger, 
three parts; grated fresh lemon-peel, two parts; 
weak spirits of wine—half rectified spirits of wine, 
and the-rest water—thirty parts. Digest together 
for a fortnight, and then strain or filter the clear 
liquid. 

A Hint on Baking.—A basin of water put into the 
oven with cakes or pastry will keep them from burn- 
ing. 

Soyer’s Receipt for Cooking Eqgs.—Take two or 
three large onions, slice them very thin, and fry till 
a nice brown. Have ready three or four hard-boiled 
eggs cut in slices, and a cupful of nice gravy, witha 
little flour or arrowroot mixed with it; add the eggs 
to the onions, then pour in the gravy, and stir all till 
the gravy has thickened. Serve very hot. If awhite 
instead of a brown dish is wished for, the onions 
must be stewed in butter, and the sauce made of veal 
broth mixed with a little milk and flour. Pepper 
and salt to taste. 
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SUBDUING THE EARTH. 

It is expected that the year on which we have en- 
tered will see the commencement of two grand un- 
dertakings. They are works which, if successful, 
will have a vast influence for good in many ways. 
One of these projects is the union of France and 
England bya tunnel under the Strait of Dover. Per- 
haps it would be more proper to speak of this as the 
“reunion” of the two long separated lands. As our 
scientific readers are aware, it isthe opinion of geol- 
ogists that Great Britain was once a part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and that the channel which divides 
it from the mainland is due to a comparatively recent 
convulsion. The two coasts still correspond, and 
show the marks of their former connection. The 
fine image of Coleridge, describing the estranged 
friends, might have been suggested by this well- 
known and striking fact:— 

“ They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 

Under this “dreary sea” the French and English 
engineers now propose to push a tunnel for a rail- 
way, which shall convey passengers in Tess than an 
hour from one country to the other. Careful exami- 
nations have been made, by borings on each side, 
which have shown that the tunnel would be carried 
through chalk rock, easily worked, and yet impervi- 
ous to water. A powerful machine has been invent- 
ed, which makes its way, like an augur, through this 
rock, at the rate of about a yard in an hour. Less 
than three years, at this rate, will see the tunnel 
completed. 

As the idea of passing under the sea is at first 
thought somewhat disquieting, the projectors have 
taken pains to ascertain and make known some facts 
of a reassuring character. In the mines of Cornwall 
and Cumberland, near the sea-coast, there are gal- 
leries carried under the ‘ocean to great distances. 
Indeed, these galleries comprise altogether “some 
scores of miles,’ and consequently are of much 
greater extent than the channel tunnel will be. Yet 
no irruption of salt water occurs, though in some 
cases the mining is carried on within only three 
fathoms of the sea. In rough weather the sound of 
the waves overhead can be distinctly heard. The 
bold Cornish miner, if poetically inclined, might say 
of the sea, like the prisoner of Chillon— 

“Sounding o’er our heads it knocked, 
And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake unshocked.” 
The passengers by the channel railway will not have 
their nerves exposed to any such trial. The thick- 
ness of rock over their heads will nowhere be less than 
two hundred feet. Through such a wall no sound or 
shock, except of an earthquake, could penetrate. 
Indeed, the dullest feelings may be touched by the 
thought that while the passengers will be resting in 
comfort in their warm and well-lighted cars, a win- 
try tempest may be raging overhead, and perhapsa 
gallant ship driving to destruction, directly over their 
heads. 

The other great undertaking to which we have re- 

ferred is the creation of an inland sea in the Desert 
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of Sahara, through which ships will be able to sail to 
within fifty miles of Timbuctoo. Some investigations 
have shown that in the western part of this vast des- 
ert there is a great depression, in some places-two 
hundred feet below the surface of the Atlantic, and 
that at some period, even within the historical era, 
this depression was, in all probability, occupied by a 
shallow sea—a sort of African Caspian—which com- 
muniecated with the Atlantic at the mouth of the 
River Belta, nearly opposite the Canary Islands. A 
sand-bank across the mouth of that river has choked 
up the passage into this sea, which has gradually be- 
come dried np, leaving a vast basin, partly incrusted 
with sea-salt, and having Atlantic shells and wave- 
worn pebbles scattered over it. Itis proposed to cut 
away this intervening sand-bank, and thus readmit 
the waters of the ocean into their ancient bed. If 
this should be done, ships will be able to sail eight 
hundred miles on this new Mediterranean, and to 
approach within less than a hundred miles of the 
chief mart of Central Africa. A great improvement 
in the climate of that region, and perhaps of South- 
ern Europe, might be expected to result, with many 
other benefits, from the successful achievement of 
this great enterprise. 

It is only of late years that men seem to be awak- 
ening to a consciousness of their proper mission in 
the affairs of this world—though this msision was 
proclaimed by the highest authority in the earliest 
chapter of the oldest record they possess. Com- 
manded to “replenish the earth and subdue it,”’ they 
have perversely bent their energies until recently to 
the work of destruction and devastation. When the 
talents, the Jabor, and the treasures which have 
hitherto been given to this inhuman task shall be de- 
voted to the great contest with nature, enjoined by 
this supreme command, we shall begin to foresee, in 
the fvture of our earth, the condition of things fore- 
shadowed in the peaceful and fruitful Garden in 
which that beneficent injunction was pronounced. 





ASSYRIAN NOTES. 


AT the Congress of Orientalists which was lately 
held in St. Petersburgh, an interesting paper was 
read, giving an account of certain Assyrian relics 
which have recently beenexhumed. There were con- 
tracts of sale, promissory notes, and other legal docu- 
ments, all composed of brick, and inscribed with the 
wedge-shaped characters of the Assyrian alphabet. 
One of the oldest of them is said to be “in the form 
of a brick note payable to bearer’? When a contract 
was made, we are told, “the seller wrote not only 
his name, but sealed the argillaceous argument with 
his thumb-nails and the imprint of his finger-tips; 
and the Orientalists are of opinion that there is ex- 
tant on a bill the impression of the very fingers of 
Sennacherib.” The lively writer to whom we owe 
this information reminds us that a similar mode of 
sigillation was prevalent thousands of years later; 
“for do we not find Sidney Smith facetiously remark- 
ing that his ancestors always sealed their letters with 
their thumbs ?” 

When the Assyrian monarclis found that they could 
“make money,” or its equivalent, by the simple pro- 
cess of impressing the royal finger-tips on a soft 
brick, the temptation to * expansion,” it would seem, 
must have been irresistible. If so, their subjects 
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were much to be commiserated. We may imagine 
the troubles of a merchant coming away from a bank 
and bringing the proceeds of his discounted billina 
wheelbarrow , or a lady going out shopping with her 
satchel full of brick notes. It must be admitted that 
the lapse of time has brought great improvement in 
this direction. Greenbacks and national bank-notes, 
whatever may be their defects, are certainly supe- 
rior to a currency of building tiles, even though con- 
secrated by the annointed fingers of royalty itself. 


“THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


THE story of the ill-fated Queen of Louis XVI. has 
been often told by Frenchmen, and her name is held 
in affectionate remembrance by the people whose 
forefathers sent her to the scaffold. But, so far as 
we know, no biography of Marie Antoinette, in our 
own language, founded upon an exhaustive study of 
contemporary memoirs and narratives, existed until 
the present. Mr. Yonge has told the history in a 
fashion very commendable; simply and intelligibly, 
with many details, and generally with great impar- 
tiality. Towards the end of his book, when he has 
to recount the excesses and the cruelties of the Rev- 
olution of 1789, his sympathy for its victims leads 
him toa wholesale condemnation of all the actors 
in that tremendous drama; a condemnation which 
we think the judgment of history will not reflect. 





The chaff is being winnowed from the wheat, and | 


we can separate the iniquities and failures of the 
Revolution from its permanent achievement. 

But, whatever may be our judgment on this head, 
Marie Antoinette is a name which can never fail to 
stir deep sympathy and interest. The carefully- 
trained child of a judicious mother, she left the 
Austrian Court at the age of fourteen to become the 
Dauphiness of France, and found herself at once in 
a position of the gravest responsibility, which would 
have taxed the wisdom of a mature statesman. She 
was surrounded by open flatterers and secret cal- 
umniators. She was introduced into a Court in 
which Madame du Barri was the reigning favorite, 
and the Count de Provence the heir presumptive to 
the throwe. That she should have made mistakes 
and committed faults was to be expected. She did 
fall into many grave errors; she gave some occasion 
for malicious tongues. But her faults were those of 
high spirits and girlish levity. She was impatient 
of restraint and of etiquette. She sought her com- 
panions among the youth of her own years, instead 
of the grave counsellors recommended by her mother. 
But ina corrupt and self-seeking Court she kept her 
purity and her kindness of heart. Her aversion to 
Madame du Barri was so great that even the adimo- 
nition of Maria Theresa barely induced her to tole- 
rate the favorite’s presence. She delighted in visits 
of charity and in goodness to all beneath her. She 
helped to bind up the wound of a peasant who was 
hurt by a stag at one of her hunting parties. She 
induced her husband to remit several onerous taxes. 
In the last unhappy years of her life she bore herself 
with a dignity and calmness which impressed her 
most bitter enemies, and she died like a gentlewo- 
man and a Queen of France. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Yonge has dwelt 
more in detail upon her career as dauphiness and 
the earlier events of her reign, and has compressed 
the story of 1789 with which we are all familiar into 
a few chapters. The history of the queen is in a 
great degree the history of France. Her influence 
can be traced in the public policy of Louis XVI's 
* The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 
By Charles Duke Yonge. Harper & Brothers, New 
York: 1876. 





| 


reign. Weare told of Turgot and Calonne, of the 
Cardinal de Rohan and the diamond necklace, of 
Madame de Polignac and the gaming-tables, of the 
king’s hunting and the private theatricals, of Glack’s 
Orfeeand Beaumarchais’ Marriage of Figaro. This 
brilliant and impressive spectacle, when the gravest 
concerns of State are transacted amid the splendors 
of a magnificent Court, is constantly displayed in 
Mr. Yonge’s pages, and fills his book with interest. 
The darkening of this splendor by the approaching 
tempest of the Revolution, the dramatic contrast 
between the end of the old and the beginning of the 
new, afford a theme on which even a duil historian 
might grow eloquent. It will be high praise to say 
that Mr. Yonge has done justice to his subject. 


THE BANKERS IN COUNCIL. 


AMONG the many conventions which were held in 
Philadelphia during the Centennial year was one 
which at first thought appeals to the imagination as 
representing unlimited wealth. There was a meet- 
ing of bankers from all parts of the country, which 
resulted in forming the ‘“* American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation.”” A recently printed pamphlet, which com- 
prises the proceedings of the meeting, has been sent 
to us; and, though financial subjects are commonly 
considered rather dry and abstruse, there is much 
in this report Which is readable. For its attractive 
form, something, it may be presumed, is due to the 
literary talent of the Secretary, Mr. James Buell, 
President of the Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, of New York, who was also Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and is well known as an able 
and accomplished financier. Contrary to the com- 
mon notion, the members of the convention, in place 
of putting on airs of opulence, were disposed with 
one accord to plead poverty—and this, it would 
seem, with some reason. The idea that banks are 
reservoirs of boundless riches seems to have seized 
all our taxing authorities at the same time. By 
Congress and by State Legislatures they have been 
treated as fair and helpless game, and the result has 
been, as the chairman of the convention stated, that 
no less than two hundred of them had thus been 
compelled to close, and about four hundred more 
were preparing to (lo so, the heavy taxation making 
it impossible for them to carry on business at a 
profit. As banks are really institutions established 
for the public convenience, and asthe money which 
they hold is made up of the deposits of a vast num- 
ber of people, who are for the most part anything 
but rich, to tax them out of existence certainly 
seems a proceeding more suited to an Oriental pasha 
than to an American legislature. 

Leaving these 2nd similar topies which are dis- 
cussed in the report to be dealt with by politicians, 
we may refer with unmixed pleasure to the state- 
ment made by Mr. John Earl Williams, President 
of the Metropolitan National Bank of New York, 
that in that State alone there are more than three 
hundred millions of dollars in the Savings Banks, 
while in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu. 
setts, the amount accumulated is still larger in pro- 
portion. Moreover, during the last ten years the 
amount in their banks has increased by more than 
twice the amount of the previous fifty years. These, 
as Mr. Williams remarks, are mainly the savings of 
our mechanics and laboring people; and he asks, 
with some natural exultation, ‘‘ What country can 
stand against a nation capable of thus accumulating 
capital ?”’ 

During the past three years the commercial “ pan- 
ic’ has secured a place, and a very dismal one, 
among our “household words.” Mr. J. D. Hayes, 
of Detroit, gave the convention some interesting 
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details respecting the origin and progress of this 
infliction, which he ascribed to the inflated ideas 
produced by the large expenditures of the civil war. 
**We had become,” as he remarks, “so accustomed 
to hear of, and to deai in large sums, that hundreds 
of thousands and millions of dollars were talked 
about and used, apparently without a thought or 
even prudent care of knowing whether what was 
got in return represented ‘ value received’ or not.” 

We have all, rich and poor, had our lesson, and 
have, it may be hoped, profited by it. 
economy in our working people as is shown by the 
returns of the savings banks, and with such good 
sense and prudence in our leading financiers as this 
Report displays, we may expect that the country 
will soon recover from its depression, and that the 
anxieties from debt or diminished income which 
have troubled so many homes will speedily pass 
away. 





A PorM BY Mrs. Grant or LaGGan.—In these 
days of mystic and high-wrought verse, it is a pleas- 
ure to revert occasionally to the simple and unaf- 
tected poetry of former times. The following grace- 
ful verses, “On a Sprig of Heather,” were composed 
nearly eighty years ago by Mrs. Anna Grant, com- 
monly known as Mrs. Grant of Laggan—a Scottish 
lady, whose youth was passed in this country, and 
whose various works, in prose and verse, gained for 
her, in the earlier part of this century, a reputation 
which time has too soon obscured. Besides the mu- 


| which it would be wise to avoid. 
With such | 


sic of the verse, the comparison which the little poem | 
| is enforced by many citations and much acute rea- 


ingeniously suggests between the emblematic flower 
and the people of Scotland, makes it a true gem of 
poetic art:— 
Flower of the waste! the heath. fowl! shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood— 
To thy protecting shade she runs: 
Thy tender buds supply her food; 
Her young forsake her downy plumes, 
To rest upon thy opening blooms. 


Flower of the desert though thou art! 
The deer that range the mountain free, 
The graceful doe, the stately hart, 
Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 
And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 


Gem of the heath! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o’er the lonely moor; 
Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure, 
Both Valour’s crest and Beauty’s bower 
Oft hast thou dee’<ed, a favourite flower. 
Flower of the wild! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain’s side, 
Not the gay hues of Iris’ bow, 
Nor garden’s artful varied pride, 
With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 


Flower of his heart! the fragrance mild 
Of peace and freedom seems to breathe; 
To pluck thy blossoms in the wild, 
And deck his bonnet with the wreath, 
Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 
Is all his simple wish requires. 


Flower of his dear-loved native land! 
Alas, when distant far more dear! 
When he from some cold foreign strand, 
Looks homeward through the blinding tear, 
How must his aching heart deplore, 
That home and thee he sees no more! 





COLLEGE CLASS NAMES. 

WE learn with pleasure that though the standard 
for the entrance examination of the Wellesly College 
for Women has been much advanced, the number 
admitted to the “Freshman class” during the past 
year was twice as great as the year previous. The 
pleasure, however, is somewhat alloyed by the ab- 


| 





| of a contraction and a mistake. 


surd name given to the class. The old class names 
of Harvard and some other young men’s colleges— 
Freshmen, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior — have 
even in those institutions nothing in their favor but 
their antiquity. If they were not now in use, they 
would certainly not be chosen either for their ele- 
gance or their propriety. In a ladies’ college, the 
only effect of these inappropriate and senseless terms 
is to cast over the institution a shade of ridicule 
The “gray-haired 
senior’ of Holmes’ amusing poem, “* The Mysterious 
Visiter,” was comic enough when he was only a 
young man of twenty; but what can be said of the 
same designation applied to a young lady perhaps 
not yet “out of her teens” ? 





A POINT OF GRAMMAR. 

THE expressions “I had rather,” ‘I had as lief, 
and the like, have distressed grammarianus and per- 
plexed careful writers. They are commonly sup- 
posed to be instances of bad grammar, growing out 
“T would rather’ 
is presumed to have been contracted in common 
speech to “I’d rather,’’ and this to have been incor- 
rectly lengthened to “I had rather.”” An ingenious 
writer, Mr. C. 8S. Dod, in Schermerhorn’s Monthly, 
maintains that the ordinary form is both “old Eng- 
lish” and good English. He shows that it was in use 
in the time of Chaucer; and he refers it to the con- 
ditional sense which “had” is often used to express, 
as in the well-known example, “If thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” This explanation 


soning, and may serve to reassure those cautious 
writers who have avoided the use of the ordinary 
forms for fear of defacing their style with vulgar- 
isms. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tus noble old State has just had a census taken, 
from which we gather a few items of interest to our 
readers. The men and boys number 794,383, the wo- 
men and girls number 857,529, an excess of more than 
63,000. This surplus is made up almost wholly of 
widows. Of single women there is a slight excess 
over men—8978. 

There is an average of a little over four children 
to each marriage. 

Above 70 years old a great majority are women. 
Above 80 the number of surviring women is nearly 
twice as great as that of men, while at 90 and be- 
yond, the women outnumber the men more than two 
to one. Of persons 100 years old and upward there 
were 34, of whom only 8 were men. 

That more women than men live to be very old is 
a fact long Known; but during the present century 
this difference between the lives of the sexes seems 
increasing in favor of the women. This sublect is of 
deep interest, and we hope to see it taken up as a 
scientific problem of discussion in our land of free 
inquiry. 

THE Human Harr.—To number the hairs of the 
head has been in all ages accounted as impossible a 
feat as to count the sand of the sea-shore. The as- 
tounding labor has, however been gone through by 
a German professor, who thus tabularizes the result 
of his examination of four heads of hair:— 


Blonde, number of hairs. e - 140,000 
Brown, mi - <a - 109,440 
Black, - ~ P e - 102,965 
Red, * - . . - 88,740 


The heads of hair were found to be nearly equal in 
weight, and the deficiency in the number of hairs in 
the black, brown, and red colors, was fully counter- 
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balanced by a corresponding increase of bulk in the | Harry Castlemon, author of the ‘‘Sportsman’s Club 


individual fibres. The average weight of a woman’s 
head of hair is about fourteen ounces, 





Literary Aotices. 


From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia:— 

ELBOW-ROOM. A Novel without a Plot. By Max 
Adeler, author of “Out of the Hurly-Burly,” ete. 
The most genial humorist of the day is Max Adeler, 
whose stories are always original, witty, and perfect- 
ly innocent and pure in sentiment. ‘* Elbow-Room”’ 
is hardly a novel. It is a collection of humorous 
stories, many of them bringing in the names of the 
same individuals; but which have no special con- 
nection with or bearing upon one another. This, 
however, is no drawback to the readability of the 
book, which will engage one’s attention from begin- 
ning to end, and keep him in a convulsion of laugh- 
ter. The illustrations are from designs by Arthur 
Frost, a young Philadelphia artist of great promise. 
They are full of character, and exactly seize the 
spirit of the narratives. 

From J. B. Liprrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TOWARD SUNSET, and Other Poems. By Frank 
H. Stauffer. These poems, some of them descriptive 
of nature, others of the impulses and emotions of the 
heart, are delicate in tone, elevated in sentiment, 
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Series,” ete. Those who have been interested in the 
doings of the Sportsman’s Club will be glad to fol- 
low it a little further in its adventures, and leaving 
the land, go with it to sea. The book belongs to the 


| “* Frank Nelson” Series, and is a capital one for boys. 


pleasing in their poetic expression, and altogether | 


of a superior order. The book, which is very neatly 
printed and bound, is illustrated by several very 
beautiful engravings. 

THE PRATTLER: A Picture and Story Book for 
Boys and Girls. Edited by Uncle Herbert. A beau- 
tiful book, in which every other page is a picture, and 
ail the rest occupied by the most delightful stories 
and poems imaginable for the little ones. The illus- 
trations are really of the highest order of wood en- 
gravings, and the reading matter both amusing and 
instructive. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFPFELFINGER, Phil- 
adelphia:— 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE GRAND INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION OF 1876. By Monsieur L. 
Simonin. Translated by Samuel H. Needles. With 
much of deserved eulogy of the recent great Exhibi- 
tion this pamphlet presents a little fault- finding, 
which some of us may not think quite so well de- 
served. Nevertheless, it is interesting reading, and 
may be of profit. 

THE CENTENNIAL FROG, and Other Stories. A 
handsome little volume containing some half-dozen 
pleasant ballads, the two longest of which, “The 
Centennial Frog,” and “* Mr. and Mrs. Woodpecker,” 
are in the nature of a plea, addressed to the rising 
generation, for humanity towards frogs, birds, and 
the like. The book is illustrated by a number of fine 
wood-cuts. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

CORINNE;; or, Italy. A Love Story. By Madame 
de Stael. 

POPPING THE QUESTION;; or, The Belle of the 
Ball. By the author of * The Jilt,”’ ete. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss Julia Pardoe. 

SYLVESTER SOUND, The Somnambulist. By 
Henry Cockton. 

From PortTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

FRANK NELSON IN THE FORECASTLE; or, 
The Sportsman’s Club Among the Whalers. By 


From HarkPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMALS. By Alfred Russel Wallace, author of 
“Malay Archipelago ” ete. In two volumes. The 
author of this voluine does what has never been com- 
pletely done before, in producing a perfect zoologi- 
cal geography, in each well-established family of 
terrestrial vertebrates is considered. From the facts 
which he has collected, he traces out the solution of 
many geological problems, and shows the relations 
of living and extinct fauna as elucidating the past 
changes of the earth’s surface. The numerous illus- 
trations of the book are from the pencil of the late 
Mr. Zwecker, who has had experience in like illus- 
trations in the works of Baker, Livingstone, and 
others, and whose great knowledge of both animal 
and vegetable forms rendered him peculiarly fitted 
to make the designs for a work of this character. 
There are numerous colored maps giving the geo- 
logical and zoological divisions of the earth, which 
will great'y aid the student in coming toa clear com- 
prehension of the subject under consideration. It 
is a work interesting and valuable to the zoologist 
and geologist alike, whose libraries will be incom- 
plete without it. 

THE BOYS OF '76. A History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of 
“My Days and Nights in the Battle-field,” ete. We 
have in this copiously-illustrated volume an attrac- 
tive account of the various battles of the Revolution, 
given, not ina formal, historic style, but in the shape 
of a narrative relating the adventures of a number 
of young men—mere lads they are, we may say, in 
the opening of the story—who were led by their ar- 


; dent patriotism to engage in the struggle for our 


national independence. Following them in their 
military careers, we are taken to almost every bat- 
tle-field of the war; so that we have a picture of the 
great struggle from a point of view which allows us 
to witness all those minor details and incidents so 
generally kept out of sight by the more ambitious 
historian. , 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. In two volumes. In these two volumes 
the writing of a well-digested and comprehensive 


| biography of the celebrated author of “An Essay 


Concerning Human Understanding,” has been for 
the first time attempted. With the exception of 
Lord King’s work, which, though rich in material, 
displayed no sort of order in the arrangement of its 
contents, we have had nothing that could rightly be 
called a life of Locke: and for our knowledge of him 
have had to depend mainly upon Le Clerc’s brief 
**Eloge De M. Locke,”’ in French, and upon similarly 
short sketches, in English, the materials for which 
were mostly drawn from Le Clere. In the present 
scholarly, and admirably arranged life, the author 
had had free access to original documents, and more 
than half of itis based upon manuscripts never be- 
fore used: so that he has been able not only to throw 
new light upon the knowledge already afforded us, 
but also to supply information which is itself invest- 
ed with the interest and value of novelty- 

‘THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN 
OF FRANCE. By Charles Duke Yonge. This is a 
book likely to provoke much adverse criticism. The 
extremely unfavorable picture it gives of La Fayette, 
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for instance, will excite the antagonism of a large ! 
and intelligent class of readers. While conceding to | 
Marie Antoinette the possession of all the personal | 
virtues claimed for her by her panygerist, they will 
not, probably, be induced to regard her any more 
favorably, on finding that a heightened lustre is at- | 
tempted to be given to her character, by blackening 
the memory of a man whom they have so Tong re- 
vered for his pure patriotism, refined honor, and no- 
ble humanity. Still, the book is eminently a readable 
one, and sheds much new and, to a certain extent, 
trustworthy light upon a dark and painful subject. 
It may be well, however, that the reader should rec- 
ollect that one great source of authority upon which 
Mr. Yonge depends, is a collection of letters, the re- 
liability of which has been seriously weakened by 
the discovery that some few of them, at least, are 
clever forgeries. 

A HOMERIC DICTIONARY, For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. From the German of Dr. George Au- 
tenreith. Translated, with additions and corrections, 
by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. Dr. Autenreith, the com- 
piler of the ** Word-Book to the Homeric Poems,” of 
which the present volume is a translation, ranks 
high among German scholars. He holds the position 
of director of the gymnasium at Zweibracken, hav- 
ing been appointed to it at an unusually early age. 
In Germany his word-book or dictionary was re- 
ceived with the highest favor, and passed toa second 
edition within a year from its first appearance. It 
places before the student, clearly and compactly, the 
very latest results of Homeric study and eriticism. 
Though specially designed for use in the reading of 
Homer, its value as a Jexicon will net be confined to 
its explanations of that one author, and the philo- 
logical information it imparts, will be found of great 
importance to the general student of Greek. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BL. | 
OGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
By William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. This isan abridge- | 
ment of Dr. Smith's larger classical dictionary, and | 
will no doubt supply, as it is designed to do, a want 
which has long been felt in a great number of our 
schools. No name likely to be met with in the com- | 
mencement of a classical course has been omitted. 
The mythological articles are copiously illustrated 
by drawings from ancient works of art, as are also 
many of the biographical notices. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIV- 
ING. By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson. This treatise 
contains practical instruction in cooking, in the com- 
bination and serving of dishes, and in the fashion- 
able modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. The receipts for cooking are many of them 
published for the first time, but have received the 
approval of first-class cooks. The information which 
this book contains will make it a welcome assistant 
in every household where good cookery, style, and 
comfort, are equally requisite. 

THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of “* Hidden Perils,” ete. 

AZALEA. A Novel. By Cecil Clayton, author of 
“ Effie’s Gams.” 

Two English tales of quite average interest, be- 
longing to Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Liprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOAN: A Tale. By Rhoda Broughton. Rhoda 
Broughton is one of the most brilliant and seductive 
of English novelists. Her stories, while they are in- 
tensely interesting, are, for the most part, morbid in 
tone and false in sentiment, and pernicious in the 
inflnence which they exert. This book can hardly 





be claimed as an exception to the rule, though per. 


haps it possesses those blemishes in a lesser degree 
than some which have preceded it. 

RARE GOOD LUCK. A Fortune in Seven Strokes. 
By R. E. Francillon, author of “ Olymphia,” ete. A 
lively story of incident and adventure, which carries 
the reader in imagination on sea voyages to all parts 
of the world, and through various haps and mishaps. 

From S. M. WELLS & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lirpincotrt & Co., Philadelphia:— 

DAVID AND ANNA MATSON. By Abigail Scott 
Duniway. The author of this book is certainly a re- 
markable woman. The editress of a lively, saucy 
paper in Portland, Oregon, called The New North- 
west, she has also distinguished herself in the lecture 
field. During the last summer she has travelled 
thousands of miles, delivered scores of lectures, and 
in her spare time written this poem, which displays 
real ability and poetical excellence. The style is 
vigorous, though the versification is not at all times 
entirely faultless. The portrait of Mrs. Duniway, 
inserted as a frontispiece to the book, does not do 
the lady justice, and the remaining illustrations are 
simply execrable; but in other respects the book is 
neat and attractive in appearance, and the binding 
especially handsome. 


From SHELDON & Co., New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

A POINT OF HONOR. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 
An English novel, illustrative of peculiar phases of 
English life, especially that of a country gentleman, 
of which, happily, we have no counterpart in this 
country. The interest of the story is well sustained. 

From Dick & FitzGERALD, New York, through J. 
B. LrpprncoTt, Philadelphia:— 

DICK’S RECITATIONS AND READINGS. No. 
2. Edited by William B. Dick. 

DRAMATIC PROVERBS AND CHARADES. By 
S. A. Frost. 

These two books will prove very popular in social 
gatherings, reading circles, and literary societies; 
as, taken together, they supply every want, and 
range through every variety of literature, being pa- 
triotic, pathetic, humorous, sentimental, and ora- 
torical. The charades are especially witty and 
amusing. 

HOW TO LEARN THE SENSE OF GOOD 
FRENCH WORDS IN ONE HOUR. A lesson bya 
Professor. We have often to record the announce- 
ment of royal roads to the learning of one language 
or another. However, in the generality of cases, 
the apparently near terminus of the journey proves 
to bea mirage. We doubt if this little book is any 
exception to the generalrule. Nevertheless, it mani- 
fests vast labor and research on the part of its com- 
piler, and will, no doubt, prove a material aid to 
those who wish to acquire a knowledge of the French 
language. But to master the contents of the book 
will require not only a severe taxing of the memory, 
but real mental labor, such as must always be en- 
countered in acquiring a foreign language in any 
other way than that in which a child acquires it—by 
speaking it, and hearing it spoken, regardless of 
grammatical rules. 

From Joun FILMER, New York, through H. W. 
KELLEY, Philadelphia:— 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND HIS. 
TORY OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
This number of the Centennial Catalogue contains a 
fine frontispiece of Memorial Hall, numerous en- 
gravings of machinery, statuary, articles of vertu, 
etc., also engravings of the oii paintings “ The Vil- 
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lage Post-Office,” by T. W. Wood, an American 
artist, and “The Foundling Hospital, Rome,” by 
Rudolf Lehman, a German. The reading matter 
included in this number is of much interest. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Philadelphia:— 

TINY NIGHTCAP. 

FRITZ’S VICTORY. By A. L. O. E. 

TRUANT KITTEN. By A. L. O. E. 

These three pretty little volumes are a collec- 
tion of short stories, written by a lady whose name 
will amply commend them to the reading public. 
A. L. O. E. has been a prominent writer of religious 
fiction for many years, and we observe no falling off 
in the vigor of her imagination. 
are well adapted for a Sunday school library or for a 
gift toachild. They are weil illustrated and beau- 
tifully printed. The publications of this house are 
so good in their moral tone and so excellent in their 
typography, that it gives us great pleasure to recoim- 
mend them to our readers. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM. By Amanda 
M. Douglas, author of “Seven Daughters,” etc. 
Those who have read “Seven Daughters,” by the 
same author, will be delighted to discover in this 
book their old acquaintances. The story is a very 
readable one, and it is especially to be commended, 
since it is a sort of defence of step-mothers from 
the general charge of selfishness, harshness, and 
cruelty so often brought against them. No one who 
begins the reading of the story will be able to lay 
down the book until the last page is reached. 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? By William Knox. Designs by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. This poem, with which we are all 
so familiar, and which especially recommends itself 
to us as having been a favorite one of our late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, isin this volume published in an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful style. Each stanza is illustrated 
by a remarkably fine engraving from a design by 
Miss Humphrey. It is printed on tinted and hot- 
pressed paper, and the binding is very elegant. 

SNAP AND WHIP, and Some Other Boys. By 
Elizabeth S. Davis.* A story about two very natural 
boys, who study and are idle, are good and bad, 
amiable and quarrelsome, by turns, just as boys are 
in real life. The concluding chapter, describing the 
Christmas tree, is an especially interesting one, and 
will be read with delight by all boys and girls. 

THE READING CLUB and Handy Speaker. Ed- 
ited by George M. Baker. No. 4. This is the fourth 
of this series of books, containing serious, humor- 
ous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic selections in 
prose and poetry, for readings and recitations. 
There is always a demand for books of this class, 
and they are certain to come into popular use. The 
selections in this have been made with great care 
and judgment. 

DAISY TRAVERS; or, The Girls of Hive Hall. 
By Adelaide F. Samuels. A pleasant and profitable 
story for young folks, showing how wide-spread 
may be the effect of benevolent action: and teach- 
ing how ali are bound to benefit others as far as 
lies in their power. The influence of this book can- 
not fail to be of the best. 

WINWOOD CLIFF; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. 
By Daniel Wise, D.D. This story, which is drawn in 
acertain degree from actual occurrences in life, is 
written for the purpose not only of furnishing a 
pleasing method of whiling away an idle hour, but 





By A. L. O. E. 
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to illustrate that only those of noble and pure cha- 
racter can enjoy real happiness. 

VINE AND OLIVE; or, Young Americain Spain 
and Portugal. By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
This book conveys much useful information concesn- 
ing the countries where the scenes of the narrative 
are laid, in a very pleasant way. It is a book boys 
will be sure to like, and girls will take scarcely less 
pleasure in reading. 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. By Sophie May. A charm- 
ing story for those very little folks who are just be- 
ginning to appreciate story books. It is to be hoped 
that its merits were discovered by parents and other 
gift buyers in time for the holidays. 

From JAMES R. Oscoop & Co., Boston, through 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

THAT NEW WORLD, and Other Poems. By 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, author of “* A Woman's Poems,” 
ete. It seems something akin to sacrilege to under- 
take to speak of such a book as this of Mrs. Piatt’s 
within the narrow limits, and in the ordinary lan- 
guage, to which a mere book notice is commonly 
restricted. How are we to speak of its tenderness, 
its pathos, its quaint wisdom, its charming sim- 
plicity, its delicate humor, and of its sweet mother- 


| liness, in which there is so profound an appreciation 


of the higher child-nature, and yet avoid falling into 
the usual commendatory strain, in which, month 
after month, we have been compelled to notice the 
polished commonplace which now passes current 


| for poetry? We may say, however, that Mrs. Piatt’s 


poetry, while bearing the marks of exquisite finish, 
is infinitely above the commonplace, and has a fresh- 
ness and originality that entitles its author to rank 
with the very best of living poets. 

FLOWER AND THORN. Later Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. As an explanation of the 
title which Mr. Aldrich has given to this, his latest 
poetical publication, and also as in some degree 
characteristic of his usual vein, we quote the follow- 
ing prefatory verses :— 

“ At Shriaz, in a sultan’s garden, stood 

A tree whereon a curious apple grew, 

One side like honey, and one side li! e rue. 
“Thus sweet and bitter is the life of man, 

The sultan said, for thus together grow 

Bitter and sweet, but wherefore none may know. 
“Herewith together you have flower and thorn, 

Both rose and briar, for thus together grow 

Bitter and sweet, but wherefore none may know.” 
Mr. Aldrich does not favor us with a very large 
amount of poetry, but what he does give us is exqui- 
sitely finished, and of a kind to endure. 

From A. WrLutAMs & Co., Boston:— 

THE POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. New edition, with portrait 
and a biographical sketch. Of the poems in this 
volume, which contains allof Mr. Sprague’s writings, 
two, at least—‘‘ Curiosity,” and the “Shakspeare 
Ode’’—have become classics, if not in English, then 
in American literature. Though the fact may not 
be generally known, Mr. Sprague is still living, being 
now in his eighty-seventh year. He has not written 
anything, however, since he was comparatively 
quite a young man. 


From Lorna, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

SHIFTING FOR HIMSELF; or, Gilbert Grayson’s 
Fortunes. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “ Rag- 
ged Dick,” ete. This story belongs to the “ Brave 
and Bold Series,” and illustrates how a boy left to 
“paddle his own canoe” finally succeeded in the 
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world by the means of manly integrity, generous 
action, and true pluck. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

WE BOYS. This story of school life abounds in 
the humor often called “American,” and will call 
out many a laugh in the holidays. Sometimes the 
fun is a little too loud; but it is hearty and honest. 

IS THAT ALL? Thisisa third of the * No Name” 
Series, and a story of New England life. We cannot 
praise it as highly as its predecessors; but it is lively 
and readable, and may well serve to pass away a 
pleasant hour. This series is beautifully bound and 
printed. 

ROSE IN BLOOM. By Louisa M. Alcott. The 
readers of “ Eight Cousins” will be glad to hear that 
this book continues their story. Charles and Archie 
and Jamie reappear, and several of the girls; so that 
Miss Alcott’s friends will know what they may ex- 
pect. The authoress writes so easily and so charm- 
ingly that her books are a refreshing contrast to 
the mass of * juveniles.” 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. This is a story both peculiar and powerful. 
The account of George and Abel is written by one 
who has carefully observed rustic life and knows the 
language and manners of her characters almost as 
well as George Eliot. We commend the book as 
likely to give our readers a new sensation. Miss 
Ewing should go on to write; she has the making of 
a name in literature. 

TO BUDDLECOMBE AND BACK. By F. C. Bur- 
nand. The author of “Happy Thoughts” has writ- 
ten a bright and farcical story in his usual vein. The 
adventures of Uncle Fubbs and his nephew Tom re- 
mind us somewhat of “ Brown, Jonés, and Robin- 
son,’ and will cause much laughter at the winter 
fireside. 


Goden's Srm-€bair. 


FEBRUARY, 1877. 

THE announcement that was made by the publisher 
of the Lapy’s Book that he would endeavor to excel 
in the forthcoming volume his designs of plates, fash- 
ions, ete., aad his literary matter, has had the effect 
of increasing his subscription list toan extent largely 
in excess of what was anticipated in this year of po- 
litical trouble. For this he returns thanks! In the 
declining years of a long life spent in the promulga- 
tion of a literature that has tended to elevate the 
women of America, the knowledge that his work is 
still appreciated causes him to cherish a feeling of 
respect for all those who by their efforts assist in 
keeping the Book up to its standard of excellence. 

For several years we have endeavored to excel in 
the matter of Chromos. This year we have excelled 
ourselves. 








“THE MOTHER'S JOY,” 


the Chromo for 1877, is the finest piece of artistic 
work that can be produced. Those who wish tosub- 
scribe will find the terms on the second and third 
pages of cover. Asan ornament to the parlor, this 
Chromo ranks with the best published in the country. 


THE fine Chromo, “The Old Mill,” has gone out of 
print. Hereafter the publisher cannot furnish it 
Subscribers will please notice this fact. 

Tne literary charac.sr of the magazine, always 
the best of its class, is very superior, and the fashion 
department leaves nothing to be desired.— Register, 
Whitewater, Wis. 











THE money for clubs must all be sent at one time, 
and afterwards you can make additions to your list 
at club rates. We will send the Book to any post- 
office where the subscriber may reside. 


THE December number of the Printer’s Circular, 
published by R. S. Menamin, Philadelphia, has a 
very pretty notice of the last number for 1876. 

“Is a very charming one. Appropriately it is a 
holiday number, and is so burdened with seasonable 
and delightful pictures, poems, stories, sketches, ad- 
vice to ladies, and good counsel for everybody, that 
we recommend all lovers of pure household litera- 
ture to examine its attractive pages.” 

And we add, that, after having done as recom- 
mended, subscribe for 1877. 


In the Auburn prison there is a remarkable musi- 
eal choir, composed of the convicts. The organist 
is sentenced for grand larceny; the first violin, 
first tenor, and double bass are all murderers; the 
second tenor, bassos, and sopranos are all burglars; 
and the professor is a forger. From the latter false 
notes sometimes issue, whilst the murderers murder 
music most creditably. 

EPIGRAMS in a country churchyard in Wales:— 

“Two lovely babes lic buried here, 
As ever blessed their parents dear ; 
But they were seized with ague fits, 
And here they lie as dead as nits.” 
On a physician :— 
“Here Doctor Fisher lies interred 
Who filled the half of the churchyard.” 


GopEy’s LApy’s Book is full of matter of peculiar 
and, indeed, exclusive interest to that sex popularly 
known as fair. All the latest fancies in attire are 
described and illustrated in wood-cuts, which, to the 
male mind, are things of awe and mystery. The 
household department is not forgotten, and careful 
managers will find many hints and receipts given 
calculated to be of value. The literary department 
is deeply tinged with the romantic element. The 
moral of them is always plainly defined.—Journal, 
Reading, Pa. 

THE Union Dime Saving Bank in New York have 
erected a building at a cost of about $550,000. Is not 
this preposterous ?—a $550,000 buliding for a ten cent 
saving institution! Look out! A few years hence 
—a grand bust—and no assets. Something like 
church matters. A church is wanted in a poor dis- 
trict. Nothing will do but a $50,000 church, so fine 
that the poor are afraid to enter it; but the young 
ladies who work and beg for the money to build it 
must have something handsome for the money, and 
to glorify themselves. 


THE foreman of a New Orleans paper, who died a 
short time ago of an epidemic fever, becoming con- 
scious for a moment, called to his assistant: “The 
ad's are all right, Sherman; lock up the forms, and 
let’s go to press.” 

‘“*A RARBER named Smith, who lives in Missouri, 
met with a very singular accident while chastising 
his son. He raised his arm to strike the boy on the 
back, and while the blow was descending the boy 
dodged, and the uplifted hand came down with all 
its force on the lad’s skull. The blow was given 
with such force that the man’s forearm was frac- 
tured. The boy’s head showed no signs of the pun- 
ishment.” 

It served him right. He ought not to have at- 
tempted giving such a blow toachild. Whataskull 
that boy must have had! 
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EDITORIAL REMINISCENCES. — Mrs. Sarah J. Hale 
is, we believe, the oldest American woman writer. 
She is over eighty years of age, and preserves her 
mental vigor in a most remarkable manner. She 


has filled this position since 1837, a period of nearly | 


' 


forty years, and the friendship between herself and | 
Mr. Godey, the proprietor, has never been for a mo. | 
ment weakened, nor has a shadow fallen upon the | 


confidence which has for so long a time existed be- 
tween them. It is as creditable to both as it is un- 
usual, Since their association together rivals have 
arisen and died; competition has been fierce and at 
times unscrupulous; younger aspirants have made 
the charge of old fogyism, and have spent their brief 
ardor and enmity and have gone down; the Book 
itself has had its days of doubt, uncertainty, and 
struggle, but in sunshine and in storm the names of 
editor and publisher have appeared unchanged upon 
the cover, and now, in the old days of both, fortune 
visits them with choicest favors, and the circulation 
of the Book has never been so large, or its profits so 
enormous. Constancy, here, has certainly been re- 
warded.—Newark Daily Journal. 


HOLLOWAY’sS MUSICAL MONTHLY for February is 
ready, and contains a liberal supply of new and fash- 
ionable music. Among the contents is Brinley Rich- 
ards’ exquisite fantaisie, Snowflakes (Schneeflocken) 
the title-page of which is illustrated with a beautiful 
snow scene, one of the prettiest illustrations that has 
ever been done in lithograph. Asa fantaisie Snow- 
flakes is one of the most beautiful and brilliant of 
Brinley Richards’ compositions. Itis showy and ad- 
mirably adapted for parlor or concert performance. 
Will the musie buyer bear in mind that in sheet mu- 
sic this one piece costs 50 cents, while in the Monthly 
we give it complete, with other justaselegant music, 
for about 33 cents, and itis universally acknowledged 
that no edition can compare with ours. We send the 
February number of the Month/y to any address in 
the United States, free of postage, on receipt of 40 
cents; January and February numbers 75 cents; 
January, February, and March numbers $1. One 
year’s subscription #4, which includes postage, as we 
prepay the postage on every number. Two copies, 
$7. Five copies, $15. 

A New and Elegant Premium, and the most libe- 
ralever offered. We give away a neatly bound vol- 
ume of piano or organ music, costing in the recular 
way $10, to every person sending in hisown name for 
the year, and one other subscriber, with $8, for the 
two; 64 cents in addition must be sent for the post- 
age on the premium. Subscriptions must be sent in 
at once. Adddress orders only to J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


No reader of this magazine should fail to purchase 
a copy of the great California work, just published 
invaluable for your library and daily use. Both old 
and young should read it. By mail, postage paid, 50 
cents. Agents wanted. 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





RETURNING TO HER First Love.—Several years 


ago the wife of Alonza Hayward, of San Francisco, | 


obtained a divorce from her husband, and received 
from him a full half of his preperty, then amounting 
to many millions of dollars. Since the separation, 
his circumstances have undergone a great change 
for the worse, and his divorced wife has repeatedly 
offered him a large part of her portion. As he per- 
sistently refused to accept a cent of it, she has al- 
tered her tack, and courted him so warmly that 
their re-marriage is reported as soon to take place. 


THE LApDy’s Book is the best periodical of its kind 
in the country.—North American, Phila. 
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How SAavaGEs SWEAR. — Macmillan’s Magazine 
gives an account of some curious forms of judicial 
oaths :— 

“When a Galla of Abyssinia sits down over a pit 
covered with a hide, imprecating that he may fall 
into a pit if he breaks his word, or when in our police 
courts we make a Chinaman swear by taking an 
earthen saucer and breaking it on the rail in front 
of the witness-box, signifying as the interpreter then , 
puts it in words, ‘If you do not tell the truth your’ 
soul will be cracked like this saucer’ we have here 
two full oaths, of which the penalty, magical or reli- 
gious, is shown in pantomime before us. 

The rude natives of New Guinea swear by the sun, 
or by a certain mountain, or by a weapon, that the 
sun may burn them if they lie. The savages of the 
Brazilian forests raise the hand over the head or 
thrust it into their hair, or they will touch the points 
of their weapons. 

As to swearing by weapons, another graphic in- 
stance of its original meaning comes from Aracan, 
where the witness, swearing to speak the truth, 
takes in his hand a musket, a sword, a spear, a 
tiger’s tusk, a crocodile’s tooth, and a thunderbolt 
(that is, of course, a stone celt). The oath by the 
weapon not only lasted on through classic ages, but 
remained so common in Christendom that it was ex. 
pressly forbidden by a synod. Even in the seven- 
teenth eentury to swear on a sword (like Hamlet's 
friend in the ghost scene) was still a legal oath at 
Hoistein. As for holding up the hand to invoke the 
personal divine sky the successor of this primitive 
gesture remains to this day among the chief acts in 
the solemn oaths of European nations. 

One of the accounts from New Guinea is that the 
swearer, holding up an arrow, calls on Heaven to 
punish him if he lies; but by turning the arrow the 
other way the oath can be neutralized. 

An Abyssinian chief, who had sworn an oath he 
disliked, has been seen to scrape it off his tongue 
and spitit out. There are still places in Germany 
where the false witness reckons to escape the spirit- 
ual consequences of perjury by crooking one finger, 
to make it, I suppose, not a straight but a crooked 
oath: or he puts his left hand on his side to neutral- 
ize what the right hand is doing. Here is the idea 
of our ‘over the left;’ but so far as I know this has 
come down with us to mere schoolboy’s shuffling. 

Probably to this day there may be seen in Russian 
law courts in Siberia the oath on the bear’s head. 
When an Ostayak is to be sworn a bear’s head is 
brought into court and the man makes believe bite 
atit, calling on the bear to devour him in like manner 
if he does not tell the truth. 

Among the hill tribes of India a tiger’s skin is 
sworn on in the same sense as the bear’s head among 
the Ostayaks. Rivers again, which to the savage 
and barbarian are intelligent and personal divini- 


z ; YY | ties, are sworn by, in strong belief that their waters 
E. M. Gans, Publisher, 619 | “¢S 27€ , g 


will punish him who takes their name in vain.” 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book holds on its way, not only 
with all the freshness, vigor, and variety of its youth, 


| but with riper experience and increased attractions 


as the years come and go. With the number for 
January, 1877, commences the ninety-fourth volume, 
indicating that it is now within a few years of halfa 
century old, and its pages were never more prepos- 
sessing in everything that goes to make up the best 
magazine of its class in the world.— Zemperance 
Blessing, Philadelphia. 


A snort time ago there was a tea-party in New 
Bedford, consisting of five persons whose united 
ages aggregated 397 years and three months. All of 
them bore the name of Russell. 
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TENNYSON’S “HAROLD.” 


THE lovers of good reading will welcome the ex- 
tract which we have taken from Tennyson’s new 
poem, “Harold.” It is the interview of Harold with 
Edith, his betrothed, previous to his expected de- 
parture to the battie of Hastings, at which Harold 
sacrificed his crown and his life. It is a pathetic 
love story. 


EDITH. 
Mad for thy mate, passionate nightingale. . . 
I love thee for it~ay, but stay a moment; 
He can but stay a moment: he is going. 
I fain would hear him coming! . near me 
near. 
Somewhere—To draw him nearer with a charm 
Like thine to thine. 
(Singing.) 
Love is come with a song and a smile, 
Welcome Love with a smile and a song: 
Love can stay but a little while. 
Why cannot he stay? They call him away! 
Ye do him wrong, ye do him wrong; 
Love will stay for a whole life long. 
Enter HAROLD. 
HAROLD. 
The nightingales at Havering-in-the-bower 
Sing out their loves so loud, that Edward’s prayers 
Were deafen’d, and he pray’d them dumb, and thus 
I dumb thee too, my wingless nightingale! 
[ Kissing her. 
EpDITH. 
Thou art my music! Would their wings were mine 
To follow thee to Flanders! Must thou go? 
HAROLD. 
It is but for one moon. 


DITH. 
Leaving so many free in Edward's hall 
To ieague against thy weal. The Lady Aldwyth 
Was here to-day, and when she toueh’d on thee, 
She ~‘gumahe in her hate; I am sure she hates | 
thee, 
Pants for thy blood. 


Not must, but will. 


HAROLD. 
Weil, I have given her cause— 
I fear no woman. 
EDITH. 
Hate one who felt 
Some pity for thy hater! Iam sure 
Her morning wanted sunlight, she so praised 
The convent and lone life—within the pale— 
seyond the passion. Nay—she held with Edward, 
At least methought she held with holy Edward, 
That marriage was half sin. 
HAKOLD. 
A lesson worth 
Finger and thumb—thus—(snaps his Jingers). 
my answer to it— 
See here—an interwoven H and E! 
Take thou this ring; I will demand his ward 
From Edward when I come again. Ay, would she? 
She to shut up my blossom in the dark! 
Thou art my nun, thy cleister in mine arms. 
Evita (taking the ring). 
Yea, but Earl Tostig— 
HAROLD. 
That ’s a truer fear! 
For if the North take fire, I should be back; 
I shall be, soon enough. 
EDITH. 
Ay, but last night 
An evil dream that ever came and went— 


And 


{AROLD. 
A gnat that vext thy pillow! Had I been by 
I would have spoil’d his horn. My girl, what was it ? 
EDITH. 
Oh! that thou wert not going! 
For so methought it was our marriage-morn, 
And while we stood together, a dead man 
Rose from behind the altar, tore away 
My marriage ring, and rent my bridal veil; 
And then I turn’d, and saw the church all fill’d 
With dead men upright from their graves, and all 
The dead men made at thee to murder thee, 
But thou didst back thyself against a pillar, 
And strike among them with thy battle-axe— 
There, what a dream! 


HAROLD. 
Well, well—a dream—no more! 
: EDITH. 
Did not Heaven speak to men in dreams of old ? 





HAROLD. 
Ay—well—of old. I tell thee what, my child; 
Thou hast misread this merry dream of thine, 
Taken the rifted pillars of the wood 
For smooth stone co!umns of the sanctuary, 
The shadows of a hundred fat dead deer 
For dead men’s ghosts. True, that the battle-axe 
Was out of place; it should have been the bow.— 
Come, thou shalt dream no more such dreams, 
swear it, 
By mine own eyes—and these two sapphires—these 
Twin rubies, that are amulets against all 
The kisses of all kinds of womanhood 
In Flanders, till the sea shall roll me back 
To tumble at thy feet. 
EDITH. 
That would but shame 
Rather than make me vain. The sea may roll 
Sand, shingle, shore-weed, not the living rock 
Which guards the land. 
HAROLD. 
Except it be a soft one, 
And undereaten to the fall. Mine amulet. ‘ 
This last upon thine eyelids, to shut in 
A happier dream. Sleep, sleep, and thou shalt see 
My greyhounds fleeting like a beam of light, 
And hear my peregrine and her bells in heaven; 
And other bells on earth, which yet are heaven's; 
Guess what they be. 


ty 


EDITH. 
He cannot guess who knows. 
Farewell, my king. 
HAROLD. 
Not yet, but then—my queen. 
This is the remarkable scene in which the battle of 
Hastings is described in a dialogue between “ Edith” 
and “Stigand, Atchbishop of Canterbury.” 


STIGAND. 
Our Church in arms—the lamb the lion—not 
Spear into pruning-hook—the counter way— 
Cowl, helm; and crosier, battle-axe. Abbot Alfwig, 
Leofric, and all the monks of Peterboro’ 
Strike for the king; but I, old wretch, old Stigand, 
With hands too limp to brandish iron—and yet 
I have a power—would Harold ask me for it— 
I have a power. 
EDITH. 
What power, holy father ? 
STIGAND. 
Power now from Harold to command thee hence 
And see thee safe from Senlac. 
EDITH. 
I remain! 
STIGAND. 
Yes, so will I, daughter, until I find 
Which way the battle balance. I can see it 
From where we stand; and, live or die, I would 
I were among them! 
Canons from Waltham (singing without). 
Salva patriam 
Sancte Pater, 
Salva Fili, 
Salva Spiritus, 
Salva patriam, 
Sancta Mater. 
EpDITH 
Are these the blessed angels quiring, father ? 
STIGAND. 
No, daughter, but the canons out of Waltham, 
The king’s foundation, that have follow'd him. 
EDITH. 
O God of battles, make their wall of shields 
Firm as thy cliffs, strengthen their palisades! 
What is that whirling sound ? 
STIGAND. 
The Norman arrow! 
EDITH. 
Look out upon the battle—is he safe ? 
STIGAND. 
The king of England stands between his banners. 
He glitters on the crowning of the hill. 
God save King Harold! 
EDITH. 
—chosen by his people, 
And fighting for his people ? 
STIGAND. 
There is one 
Come as Goliath came of yore—he flings 
His brand in air and catches it again; 
He is chanting some old war-song. 
EDITH. 
And no David 
To meet him? 
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STIGAND. 
Ay, there springs a Saxon on him, 
Falls—and another falls. 
EDITH. 
Have mercy on us! 
STIGAND. 
Lo! our good Gurth hatti smitten him to the death. 
EDITH. 
So perish all the enemies of Harold! 
ENGLISH CRIES. 
Harold and Holy Cross! Out! out! 
STIGAND. 
Our javelins 
Answer their arrows. All the Norman foot 
Are storming up the hill. The range of knights 
Sit, each a statue on his horse, and wait. 
ENGLISH CRIES. 
Harold and God Almighty! 
NORMAN CRIES. 


Ha Rou! Ha Rou! 
STIGAND. 
Look, daughter, look! 
EDITH. 
Nay, father, look for me. 
STIGAND. 


Our axes lighten with a single flash 

About the summit of the hill, and heads 

And arms are shiver’d off and splintered by 
Their lightning—and they fly—the Norman flies. 


f EDITH. 
Stigand, O father, have we won the day? 
STIGAND. 


No, daughter, no—they fall behind the horse— 
Their horse are thronging to the baricades; 
I see the gonfalon of Holy Peter 
Floating above their helmets—ha! he is down! 
EpDITH. 
Who down ? 
STIGAND. 
The Norman Count is down. 
EDITH. 
So perish all the enemies of England! 
STIGAND. 
No, no, he hath risen again—he bears his face— 
Shouts something—lhe points onward—all their horse 
Swallow the hill locust-like, swarming up. 
EDITH. 
O God of battles, make his battle-axe keen 
As thine own sharp-dividing justice, heavy 
As thine own bolts that fall on crimeful heads 
Cha —_ with the weight of heaven wherefrom they 
all! é 


He down! 


EDITH. 
O God of battles, they are three to one. 
Make thou one man as three to roll them down! 
STIGAND. 
Yea, yea, for how their lances snap and shiver 
Axyai.st the shifting blaze of Harold's axe! 
War-woodman of old Woden, how he fells 
The mortal copse of faces! There! And there! 
The horse and horsemen cannot meet the shield. 
The blowthat brains the horseman cleaves the horse, 
The horse and horseman roll aleng the hill, — 
They fly once more, they fly, the Norman flies { 
us cum e ‘quite 
-reecipitatur. 
EDITH. 
O God, the God of truth that heard my ery, 
Follow them, follow them, drive them to the sea! 
Illorum scelera 
Pena sequatur! 
STIGAND. 
Truth! no;a lie; a trick, a Norman trick: 
They turn on the pursuer, horse against foot, 
They murder all that follow. 
EDITH. 
Have mercy on us! 
STIGAND. 
Hot-headed fools—to burst the wall of shields! 
They have broken the —— andiment of the kings 
DITH. 
His oath was broken—O holy Norman Saints, 
Ye that are now of heaven, and see beyond 
Your Norman shrines, pardon it, pardon it, 
That he forsware himself for all he loved, 
Me, me and all! Look out upon the battie! 
STIGAND. 
They press again upon the barricades. 
My sight is eagle, but the strife so thick— 
This is the hottest of it: hold, ash! hold, willow! 
ENGLISH CRIES. 
Out, out! 
NORMAN CRIES. 
Ha Rou! 
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STIGAND. 

Ha! Gurth hath leapt upon hiin 
he hath fallen. 
EDITUH. 





And slain him; 


And 1 am heard. 
Glory to God in the Highest! fallen, fallen! 
STIGAND. 
| No, no, his horse—he mounts another—wields 
His war-club, dashes it on Gurth, and Gurth, 
Our noble Gurth, is down! 
EDITH. 
Have mercy on us! 
STIGAND. 
| And Leofwin is down! 
EpDITH. 
Have merey on us! 
O Thou that knowest, let not my strong prayer 
Be weaken’d in thy sight, because I love 
The husband of another. 
NORMAN CRIES. 
Ha Rou! Ha Rou! 


EDITH. 

| I do not hear our English war-cry. 

| STIGAND. 

No. 
| EDITH 


Look out upon the battle —is he safe ? 
STIGAND. 
| He stands between the banners, with the dead 
So piled about him he can hardly move. 
Epitu (takes up the war-cry). 
Out! out! 
NORMAN CRIES. 
Ha Rou! 
| EDITH (cries out). 
Harold and Holy Cross! 
NORMAN CRIES. 
Ha Rou! Ha Rou! 
| EpITH. 
} What is that whirring sound ? 
STIGAND. 
The Norman sends his arrows up to Heaven, 
They fall on those within the palisade! 


SDITIL 
Look out upon the hill—is Harold there ? 
STIGAND. 
Sanguelac —Sanguelac—the arrow—the 
away! 


arrow!— 

THE NORTH AMERICAN.—After our January num- 
ber had gone to press, this old and valued commer- 
cial journal changed its entire appearance. Tracing 
its ancestry back to 1771, the North American has 
claims that entitle it to the respect of Philadelphians. 
Its character has been maintained with remarkable 
uniformity, always having the confidence of business 
men, among whom it is almost wholly circulated. 
Through the changes that have taken place in our 
country, its editors invariably upheld the pride and 
honor of Philadelphia. Passing over the years since 
its birth, and coming down to the day in which Mr. 
Morton MeMichael took hold of its fortunes, we 
speak as one who knows that the enterprise that 
was displayed from that time forth resulted in mak- 
ing it a journal second to none in the commercial 
world. The tone of its editorials has always been 
cautious and dignified; many of them are from the 
pens of some of Philadelphia’s ablest scholars. And 
now to-day, under the leadership of Mr. Clayton 
Me Michael, a gentleman, like his father, of liberal 
| culture and high acquirements, the North Ameri- 

can, reduced in price, starts out with increased 
| prospects of prosperity. 


No one knows better than Mr. Godey how to 
lease the ladies, as the remarkable success of the 
300k shows.— Mail, Warren, Pa. 


A PARISIAN painter, who had all the week been 
studying an old model bearded like Neptune, says: 
“Well, good-night! See you to-morrow.” “If it 
will be equally convenient, let us say Monday. My 
wife and myself make a custom of taking the little 
ones on Sunday to see their grandfather.” “Ah! 
| What is their grandfather?” “He is a skeleton in 
| the museum of the Jardin des Plantes.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosps & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE above residence was built by S H. Rundle, in 
Danbury, Connecticut, under our superintendence. 
The roof is Ogee Gamber in style. The building has 
a fine cut stone base all around, above which is a 
frame structure, covered diagonally with boards, 
upon which is felting, covered with narrow weather- 
boarding. It is quite commodious, and is finished 
internally and externally with the best quality of 
wood and other materials. The first and second 
floors are finely finished in polished black walnut. 
The glass throughout is of the best polished plate, 
It is fully finished with the best quality of heaters, 
ranges, etc. The best registers are enclosed in mar- 
pan and slate. The whole building complete cost 

20,000, 





FIRST STORY. 


The front porch, extended to cover the window 
between octagonal and centre tower and the side 
octagonal veranda, was changed into a conserva- 
tory. The building will compare favorably with any 
building in Connecticut, cost not taken into consid- 
eration, as We are aware that there are many that 











cost five times the amount. This building can be 
better appreciated by seeing it. 

Our charge for full drawings and superintendence, 
consisting of four or five visits, customers paying 
the travelling expenses, is 5 per cent. upon cost, or 
2% per cent. for full drawings and specifications. 

Hobbs’ Architectural Designs mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of $3.50. 

First Story.—P parlor, 15 by 30 feet; V vestibule; 
SR sitting-room, 15 feet 6 inches by 20 feet. H _ hall: 
L library, 15 by 16 feet; DR dining-room, 15 feet 9 
inches by 25 feet; BR billiard-room, 16 by 22 feet; K 
kitchen, 18 by 15 feet; S scullery, 11 by 18 feet; PN 
pavillion: PP porch. 

Second Story.—C chamber, 15 feet 6 inches by 18 
feet: C chamber, 15 feet by 30 feet 8 inches: C cham- 
ber, 15 feet 8 inches by 22 feet 8 inches; H hall; C 
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SECOND STORY. 


chamber, 15 feet 8 inches by 25 feet; C chamber, 14 
feet inches by 18 feet; DR dressing-room, 12 feet 6 
inches by 13 feet 9 inches; DR dressing-room, 9 feet 
3 inches by 12 feet 9 inches; B balcony; BR bath. 
room, 8 feet by 12 feet 9 inches. 
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PERHAPS the most notable “reception” ever held 
in America was that of Mr. George W. Childs of 
Philadelphia, on the evening of Centennial-day, May 
10, 1876. Even in Washington, where officials and 
men of mark abound, no such gathering has been 
known. It has been reserved for Mr. Childs to be 
the first gentleman in the United States who, at a 
private reception, has been able to number among 
his guests the President of the United States with 


his wife, all the members of the Cabinet with their | 


wives, the chief justice and associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and their wives, 


the emperor and empress of Brazil, the diplomatic | 


representatives of Great Britain, France, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Turkey, Japan, 
China, and other powers of Europe, Asia and the 
isles of the East, the governors of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, with their staff officers, prominent members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, Generals Sherman, Sheridan, Han- 
cock, M’Dowell, Admirals Porter, Rowan, Scott, 
Lardner, Turner, Jenkins, and Alden, Centennial 
judges and commissioners from foreign countries 
and the United States, goodly numbers of military 
and naval men who have won fame in battle, emi- 
nent judges, eminent divines, eminent lawyers, 
presidents of colieges, authors, journalists, artists— 
indeed, men famous in every branch of professional 
and private life. These were the guests of Philadel- 
phia’s most enterprising and generous publisher, 
whose life seems to be passed in doing acts of benefi- 
cence and in dispensing a princely hospitality. 


A LIBERAL education doesn’t cost much in Japan. 
A professor, whose rooms are described with geo- 
graphical exactness as beingover “Sinith’s provision 
store in one of the Japanese ports,”’ advertises in 
the local press that he is devoting himself especially 
to the English language, but is willing to teach Ger- 
man, French, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, etc., and math- 
ematics, bookkeeping, political economy, and various 
other sciences. The small sum of $2 per month is 
the tuition fee, and the course is open to Europeans 
and Japanese. 


A LANCASTER gentleman has an old medal of solid 
silver, three inches in diameter, three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick, and weighing over six ounces. On 
the face it bears a large and well-executed bust of 
President Madison, surrounded with the inscription, 
* James Madison, President of the United States of 
America, A. D. 1809."". On the obverse are the em- 
blems of peace (the tomahawk crossed with the 
calumet or pipe of peace) and friendship (the clasped 
hands), with the inscription ‘“‘Peace and Friend- 
ship.”’ This rare piece of silver was procured from 
an Indian chief by the late George B. Porter, of Lan- 
easter, when he was Governor of the Territory of 
Michigan. 

THE modern school girl must have queer ideas. 
In a conversation with a New York reporter, at the 
hop at Vassar the evening of Connecticut Day, one 
of them queried: “ Are you single ?” An affirmative 
answer being given, she then asked thoughtfully, 
“Do editors ever get rich?” The pencil-heaver 
again replied in the affirmative, and instanced sev- 
eral leading journalists, and then added: “TI leave 
for New York to-morrow, and it will take me three 
days to pay my taxes and cut the coupons off my 
bonds.” “Is it possible?” replied the miss; “and 
you so young, too.” 


Irish Lapizs.—Piysically, Irish women, says a 
recent writer, are probably the finest race in the 
world—I mean taller, better limbed and chested, 
larger eyed, and with more luxuriant hair and freer 
action than any other nation I have observed. The 
Pheenician and Spanish blood which has run hun- 
dreds of years in their veins still kindles its dark 
fire in their eyes, and with the vivacity of the north- 
ern mind and the bright color of the northern skin 
these southern qualities mingle in most admirable 
and superb harmony. 

The idea we form of Italian and Grecian beauty is 
never realized in Greece or Italy; but we find it in 
Ireland, heightened and exceeded. Cheeks and lips 
of the delicacy and bright tints of carnation, with 
snowy teeth and eyebrows of jet, are what we should 
look for on the pallette of Apelles, could we recall 
the painter and reanimate his far-famed models; 
and these varied charms united fall very commonly 
to the lot of the fair Milesian. Modest to a proverb, 
the Irish woman is as unsuspecting of an impro- 
priety as if it were an impossible thing, and she is 
as fearless and joyous as a midshipman, and some- 
times as noisy. In the ball-room she looks i!l-dressed 
—not because her dress was ill put on, but because 
she dances, not glides, sits down without care, pulls 
her flowers to pieces, and if her head-dress incom- 
modes her she gives it a pull or a push. If she is 
offended she asks for an explanation. If she does 
not understand you she confesses her ignorance. 
If she wishes to see you next day she tells you how 
and when. She is the child of Nature, and children 
are not stylish. 


STRANGE.—A comical instance of a man playing 
upon hisown name sprang out of absent-mindedness. 
Sir Thomas Strange, calling at a friend’s house, was 
desired to leave his name. ‘“ Why,” said he, “to tell 
the truth, I have forgotten it.” ‘*That’s strange, 
| sir,” exclaimed the servant. “So it is, my man; 
you ’ve hit it,’ replied the judge as he walked away, 
leaving the servant as ignorant as before. 

Tue LEDGER ALMANAC FOR 1877.— Although we 
are late in noticing it, owing to the early date in 
which our January number went to press, neverthe- 
less we feel it a duty, due from one brother to another 
in journalism, to commend the enterprise that gives 
to the public the vast amount of information con- 
tained in this yearly publication of Mr. Childs’, 
Over 100,000 copies of this valuable home book has 
| been distributed gratis to the subscribers and friends 
of the Public Ledger. 








IMPORTED AND IMPUDENT CLERGYMAN. — What 
would the jackanapes do if he had a cough ?— 

“The new English clergyman at the Brick Church, 
| N. Y., Rev. Mr. Bevan, doesn’t like interruptions. 
One Sunday a lady occupying a conspicuous seat in 
the gallery was forced to cough several times. Mr. 
Bevan finally turned and requested her te leave the 
church, saying her cough annoyed him. She left as 
quietly as possible, but not without being the centre 
of universal attention.” 

Has the lady no friends who will pull this fellow’s 
nose? The whole congregation should have left and 
let him continue his sermon to a quiet church. 


THE danger of allowing a number of persons to 
assemble in an infected house was lately proven at 
Leeds, England. A child living in a dirty, damp 
court in that town, died of typhus fever. Notwith- 
standing the warnings of the sanitary inspector, a 
number of persons were invited to attend a wake 
over the body. Out of the number of invited guests, 
| no fewer than sixteen were attagked with typhus 
' fever. 
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NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Verdicte 
Waltzes, by Strauss, his latest, 75 cents. Licshen et 
Fritzchen Waltzes, also by Strauss, and the very 
best he has written, 60. Frozen Rill Polka Schot- 
tische, easy and showy, 30. Winter Waltz, by Spen- 
ser, elegant picture title, 40. Jefferson Grand March, 
by Beckel, 35. Genevieve, easy fantaisie, 20. Black- 
bird Polka, Hackelton, 39. Graceful Schottische, 
Beckel, as graceful as its name, 30. Rondo Militaire, 





first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1L—Walking dress of elephant-colored silk 


| and striped camel’s hair. The underskirt is of silk ; 


Voss, 30. Also, these one-page pieces at 10 cents | 


each: Irma Galop, Home, Sweet Home, Valentine 
March, Shells of Ocean, Clinton March, Ivy Green 
Polka, Carrie Waltz, and Nymph Mazourka. 

Also, Vorine Voreena, new Irish Song, 35. A Hand- 
ful of Earth, beautiful new Irish Song, 20. Indian 
Maiden's Song, by Haughton, 30. I'm Dreaming of 
the Absent, exquisite song by W. O. Fiske, 33. And 
new editions of The Ingleside, Jessie, the Flower 
o’ Dunblane, Bonnie Doon, Campbell’s are Coming, 
Maid of Llangollen, and Lass o’Gowrie, all exquisite 
Scotch Songs, each 20 cents. 

Slightly Soiled Music.—We are closing out a lot of 
several thousand pieces, nearly as good as new, and 
embracing songs, polkas, waltzes, fantaisies, varia- 
tions, ete. They are published at from 20 to 50 cents 
each, and we will send 10 pieces for $1, free of post- 
age. No order received for Jess than 10 pieces. In 
each lot will be inclosed two or three new and popu- 
lar pieces. Send orders at once, as we wish to close 
them out this month. Address orders only to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 


—— 


WE have seen it announced that the town of San- 
derfield, Mass., made cider enough during the last 


the polonaise of camel’s hair, trimmed with fringe 
and velvet. Velvet bonnet, to match dress in color. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of lilac silk, trimmed with 
white lace and silk. The bodice is made surplice, 
and trimmed with lace; elbow sleeves, trimmed 
with lace. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of myrtle green cloth. The 
underskirt is trimmed with silk; the polonaise is of 
cloth, trimmed with ball fringe. Green velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner or evening dress, of pale gray silk 
matelassé. The front breadth is of rose-colored silk, 
trimmed with gray fringe, with a deep netted head- 
ing of pink, and large pink silk bows; deep basque, 
trimmed with the fringe; pink silk sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of plain brown silk, and 
striped camel's hair of a lighter shade. The front 
breadth and basque are of the lighter shade of cam. 
el’s hair, trimmed with silk and buttons. Bonnet of 
silk and velvet of the two shades, trimmed with 


| flowers. 


Fig. 6.—Sailor costume for boy of four years, made 
of navy blue cloth. Felt hat of navy blue. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black silk. Long, straight 
paletot of Armure cloth, with square ends in front; 


| it is trimmed with silk and a band of black ottar fur. 


season to give every man, woman, and child in the | 


town two barrels. What will they do with them? 


Gopey's Lapy’s Boox.—This beautiful magazine 
might well be taken as a worthy example of the pro- 
gress which has been made in the past century in 
many of the most important lines of material 
advancement and culture.—tegister, Whitewater, 
Wis. . 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvtnG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
hnomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 


When goods are ordered, the fashions that paoons 


here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of Lh A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will 8. attended to unless the money is 


Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with feather and silk. 
Fig. 2.—Suit of brown silk. The skirt trimmed 


| with a ruffle, balf-fitting paletot, ornamented down 
| the front and back with passemeuterie, terminating 


at each end with gimp macarons and loops of ribbon. 
Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers. 

Figs. 3 and 5.—Front and baek view of suit. The 
dress is of brown silk; the pardessus is of almond- 
colored cloth, trimmed with braid of a darker shade, 
edged with worsted lace on each side. Bonnet of 
velvet of the two shades. 

Fig. 4.—Myrtle-green silk dress. Jacket made of 


| cloth, and trimmed with feather bordering. Velvet 


bonnet. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Dress of black Cashmere, and front 
and back of cloak to be made either of waterproof 
or plain cloth. The fronts are double-breasted, and 
the back is demi-fitting. Macfarlane sleeves forming 
a cape at the back. Black silk and velvet bonnet. 

Fig. 8.—Underskirt of black velvet. Long cloak 
of heavy black silk, lined and edged with fur, and 
trimmed with passementerie and velvet bows. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with cardinal and black. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of myrtle-green silk and velvet, and 
with wreath of autumn leaves, lace ruche inside. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with silk and 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of navy-blue silk and velvet; it is 
trimmed with feathers and flowers, flowers inside 
the brim. 

Fig. 4.—Cloth jacket. The material is dark blue 
Moscow cloth, and the fur is seal. The back is orna- 
mented with dark blue ribbon and gimp medallions. 

Figs. 5and 20.—Frontand back view of suit for child 
of four years. The dress is of navy-blue Cashmere; 
the sacque of cloth, with narrow silk binding. Blue 
felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feather. 
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Figs. 6 and 10.—Dressholders. These indispensa- 
ble commodities for long dresses have been con- | 
structed on different principles, but the right thing | 
has still to be found. In our illustrations, Figs. 6 
and 10, the catch is effected by two diverging spring 
bars, pressed together by a square slip, but the hold 
of the clip is limited to one point of the dress, and 
light materials are liable to be torn under the strain. | 
The articles described are made of different metals, | 
such as gold, bright frosted and oxidized silver, 
nickel, and steel, with engraved, pierced, chased, 
and relief surface, to suit the different styles of dress. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Collar and cuff of linen with edging 
of lace at the corners. P 

Fig. 9.—Drawers for little girl. The drawers are 
of fine longeloth, and are trimmed with frills, edged 
with narrow embroidery. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ night dress, made of cambric mus- 
lin. The front is formed of tucks; a narrow ruffle 
extends down the front, around the neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 12.—Infants’ cloak, made of white Cashmere, 
trimmed with quilted silk and fringe. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable sleeve. Semi-fitting, edged 
with a lace frilling, and trimmed with a double bro. | 
caded cuff, piped with plain faille, and laced with | 
silk cord and tassels. The corners are turned down | 
to form plain buttoned revers. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for boy, of plaid cloth. The front 
is gored, the back is in kilt plaits and fastened with 
a sash. 

Fig. 15.—Cashmere sleeve. This sleeve, which is 
trimed to the elbow, is piped with faille, and orna- 
mented with faille Marguerite plaitings; simulated 
buttonholes and gimp buttons ornament the front of 
the sleeve. 

Fig. 16.—Walking dress for little boy from five to 
seven years of age. Paletdt of fawn-colored diago- 
nal cloth, bone buttons, and braid of the color of the 
cloth. Straw hat, bound and trimmed with blue 
velvet. 

Fig. 17.—Walking dress for little girl from five to 
ten years of age. The dress is of blue Cashmere, 
trimmed with rows of braid and buttons; sash of 
blue silk. Black straw hat, trimmed with blue rib- 
bon and wing. 

Fig. 18.—Walking dress for little girl from nine to 
twelve years of age. The skirt and sleeves of this 
dress are of brown serge, and the sleeveless jacket 
and tablier are of a darker shade. The jacket is 
trimmed with a crossfold of the lighter shade, braid- 
ed with a narrow brown braid; cuff of the darker 
shade, trimmed to correspond. White straw hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet and ivy. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for little boy from seven to ten years 
of age. This suit is of black velveteen, trimmed with 
black silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for little girl, of myrtle-green serge, 
made with gored front and plaited back, the trim- 
ming is a silk sash and folds of silk. Felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Frent and back view of ladies’ 
basque waist, trimmed with buttons and ribbon 
bows. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. | 
We have lately been shown a trousseau which con- | 
tained toilets, some elegant and some simple, accord- 
ing to the occasion they were intended for, and we | 
think their description may be useful to those of our 
lady readers who are looking out for new combina- 
tions of materials and trimmings. A bridal dress | 
was of white satin, the skirt very long, forming a | 
court train at the back, was trimmed in front with | 
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point lace and orange- blossoms, the whole placed 


over ruches of Mechiin tulle of ideal freshness. The 
low bodice in the moyen-age was ornamented in 
front with a plastron of white jet, drapery of Mech- 
lin tulle and Honiton point. A robe de chambre of 
peacock-green silk, was trimmed with prune and 
blue-stamped velvet; sleeves of silk, facings, revers, 
and pockets of the stamped velvet, with pipings of 
silk and bows of ribbon of the same shade as the lat- 
ter. A travelling dress of prune silk and Cashmere 
of a lighter heather shade; skirt of the prune silk, 
trimmed with very fine plaitings; long polonaises 
of heather-colored Cashmere speckled with prune, 
piped with heather silk, crossed in front, aud but- 
toned slantways from left to right: the sleeves are 
of silk like the skirt; a Venetian pocket of the speck- 
led Cashmere, finished with tassels to match, is sus- 
pended from the poionaise by a beaded cord of two 
shades prune and heather. A toilet for visiting or 
dinners, trimmed with a drapery of black velvet, 
piped with black silk. This drapery is cut out in 
deep scallops, between each of which there is a fan- 
shaped cluster of plaits. Under this drapery there 
are two gathered flounces of silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with two scarfs, edged with a drapery the 
same as the preceding, but smalier; two wide lape!s 
of black velvet go round a puff of black silk at the 
back. On the left side, between the scarfs, there is 
a pocket of puffed silk over velvet. The basque of 
the high bodice is sometimes concealed a little on 
the lower edge by the searfs, The waistcoat and the 
back are of black velvet, the sleeves of silk. The 
low, silk bodice is laced at the back, and trimmed 
with a drapery, composed of alternate silk and vel- 
vet cross stripes, tulle ruche round the throat; short 
sleeves, made up like the drapery. Another visiting 
toilet is of claret-colored silk. The skirt is trimmed 
at the back with flounces, cross strips, and plaitings ; 
in front three rows of silk braid, embroidered with 
an Oriental pattern and put on so as to simulate a 
tunic. On each side of the front part one width is 
arranged into a revers, and continued so as to go 
round a puff. The cuirass bodice, trimmed with 
braid, is fastened with three rows of buttons; on each 
side a silk pocket, trimmed with braid. Au evening 
dress has a skirt of ruby satin, trimmed with a plait- 
ing and two frillinvs; a searf of ivory-colored bro. 
caded silk, piped with ruby satin, and edged with 
ivory -colored silk lace, is fastened over this skirt 
with clusters of caroubier flowers; high bodice of 
satin, laced behind in the Renaissance style, open in 
a square shape, with tulle ruches inside; semi-wide 
open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Trimmings in vogue are still the fancy, and em- 
broidered braids, passementerie, and fringe of all 
kinds. Embroidered braids seem destined to be- 
come vulgar, which always, and fatally, happens 
whenever that which was first a thing of intrinsie 
value is copied and manufactured so as to be sold 
very cheap. Chenille and satin bands, on the con- 
trary, will always be very elegant and long remain 
fashionable, because they are very expensive. Many 
of our dressmakers exchange them for cross strips 
of stamped velvet, piped on eithet side with silk or 
satin, which is, perhaps, on the whole rather cheaper 
in spite of the hich price of such velvets, and which 
is extremely effective. The habit bodice, very much 
21a mode just now, has brought back the fashion of 


| the gilet, or waistcoat, which is certainly a very be- 


coming tiring. They will be made of some material 
different from that of the costume, such as satin, 
fancy velvet, or plush. The long paletot, as the cold 
weather increased, has rapidly gained in favor. We 
regret to see the Dolman, and all its various modifi- 
cations, have to give way tothe paletdt, as the Dolman 
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is certainly more graceful; but we can but register | sets are in surplice shapes, and will not, we think, 


the decrees of fashion. 


If among our lady readers there are those who | 
| elty for fichus is the new Irish point lace, which is 
| like church lace, made of the sheerest muslin, with 
| the most elaborate designs cut out, and the edges 


possess ancient, very ancient, paletdts, extremely 
long, of velvet, trimmed with more vr less deep fur 
borders, they may take to wearing these again in all 
security, for they are now quite fashionable. Should 
our readers object that these long paletots, cloaks, in 
very deed, are uncomfortable to wear, inconvenient 
to put on, too long and straight to be graceful, and 
entirely hiding the dress, we must needs agree with 
them upon all these points, but we can but answer, 
such is the fashion. We may add, however, that 
this fashion is by no means exclusive, since the semi- 
long and the short paletdt are equally in favor. In 
these days, when almost anything may be worn 
under the authority of Fashion, the one test of true 
distinction is the minute taste and personal tact 
which teaches one to choose the materials, the col- 
ors, the shapes which best suit one’s age, figure, 


be generally adopted until spring, as the dresses 
are now all worn very high in the throat. The nov- 


done in buttonhole stitch. Two rows of this lace 


| are put on muslin handkerchiefs, that are to be worn 


| either ia the house or street. 


and circumstances. Thus a magnificent costume, | 
which would be quite in place in a sumptuous draw. | 


ing-room, or at a dinner party, will be strangely out 


of place in a simple dwellinz, and could searcely go | 
out in company with an umbrella, or even under the | 
protection of a waterproof, two things most useful, | 
and highly to be approved of in the wardrobe of a | 


lady of modest position. Thus, again, a lady of taste 
will never wear too light a dress in the day, or too 
dark a one of an evening: she will not put on light- 
colored gloves for general wear in the morning, even 
when they are getting shabby, nor will she exhibit 
dark ones by gaslight, even were they quite fresh 
and new. She would rather never wear a silk dress 
in her life, than be obliged to jinish it of a morning, 
with its worn edges and faded trimmings. Give her 
rather a print or a merino, and in these she will con- 
trive to look elegant, because she will wear them in 
their own time and season, made up neatly and taste- 
fully. 

There is a new style of kilting for trimming skirts; 
it is made of a straight band of silk about six inches 
deep, and lined with thin muslin; it is then cut in 
scallops a fourth of a yard broad, and reaching up 
half the depth of the flounce. Each scallop is formed 
into twelve small plaits, all turned one way and 
pressed flatly. 


brocade, above Which there is an upright plaiting, 
the edge of which is sometimes hemmed plain, and 
sometimes scalloped on @ narrower scale than the 
kilting below. 

Long corsets are now almost universally worn; 
they extend low down over the hips, and to many a 
broad band of white India-rubber webbing is added, 
which proves a support to the figure. These corsets 
are necessary, now that the outlines of the figure are 
so conspicuous by reason of the scanty drapery and 
narrow skirts adopted by leaders of fashion. 

The lace necklace is a novelty introduced to be 
worn with the stately brocade and velvet dresses, to 
be worn for dinner and evening dresses. It is of 
duchesse and round point lace, and consists of a cir. 
cular band over an inch wide of the lace “finished” 
on each edge like insertion, and passed around the 
neck; in front hang pendants of lace in medallion 
shape, usnally from three to five in number. 

New linen collars have added to their high English 
bands two pieces in front as longasa collarette, and 
laced together by white or cardinal lacing strings, 
or else buttoned and ornamented with two rows of 
pearl buttons. The cuffs have similar lacings or 
buttons. Breakfast sets of collars and cuffs have 
navy blue and cardinal bands of percale sewed to- 
gether, and embroidered with white. These new 


The plaiting *is often headed with a, 
band of three-inch galloon, or with a crossband of | 





White brocaded silk 
cravats are neckerchiefs in three-cornered shape, 
with insertion and edging of Duchesse lace. Linen 
lawn is used in the same way. Sheer lawn, with 
Smyrna insertions and lace, is also used for these 
cravats and for fichus. 

The torchon or Smyrna lace of linen made by hand 
is the fashion of the moment for trimming under- 
clothing, and the fashion is to be commended, as 
this linen lace is very durable and appropriate for 
such purposes. Rows of torchon insertion are put 
in the flounces used on trained skirts that are to be 
worn next trained dresses, and the edge is finished 
with lace to match. 

Percale drawers are made in the Turkish style, 
and the ruffle of narrow muslin has broad torchon 
lace over an inch wide; the lace is really stronger 
than the muslin, and defies the carelessness of laun- 
dresses. French sacque chemises have the sleeves 
almost entirely of this insertion and edging, while 
a row of the lace goes around the neck. Bed linen 
and toilet sets are being trimmed with this substan- 
tial lace that our grandmothers prized so highly. 

Japanese embroidery of quaint colors done on 
white or black grenadine is a beautiful noveity for 
neckties. There are black searfs quaintly wrought 
with red and blue flowers, while white scarfs have 
pale blue, pink, and white needlework. 

Ladies can make for themselves, at little expense, 
pretty embroidered collars and cuffs, by taking inch 
wide edging of Swiss muslin, needleworked, and 
putting very narrow Valenciennes on the upper edge 
and on the ends. Turn over the corners in front; 
they should meet quite closely; add a muslin yoke 
below to make them fit on the shoulders, and the 
English collar is finished. The cuffs are o: Swiss 
muslin, and are usually added to undersleeves. 

Pineapple handkerchiefs are imported in white 
with cross bars of blue or red, and the old-fashioned 
tape borders. Other handkerchiefs of mixed silk 
and linen have plaid centres of blue or red, with 
white and solid borders. The finest sheer linen 
lawn handkerchiefs have two or three lapped edges, 
scalloped or pointed, or in trefoil pattern. Others 
have blue, red, or black stars, dots, or springs, em- 
broidered on the wide hem, which is hemstitched 
on one edge and scalloped on the other. 

What are called opera jackets are worn to brighten 
up dark dresses for evening wear. They are made 
of white India Cashmere, are fitted to the figure, and 
trimmed with bands of India embroidery of many 
colors done on eardinal Cashmere, and edged with 
biack lace. On the edge of the jacket is a deep [all 
of Valenciennes lace, headed by a ruche of black 
thread lace. Gay bows of double-faced ribbons in 
the front show the three predominant colors of the 
needlework, viz., gold, cardinal, and peacock blue. 
The larger wraps for evening wear are Dolmans of 
white basket cloth, trimmed with white fringe, head- 
ed by a band of peacock’s feathers. The long circu- 
lar remains the most popular sortie du bal, as it is 
easily taken off and put on without disarranging the 
toilet beneath it. The novelty in these circulars is 
to put two large box-plaits in the back, in order to 
give sufficient fulgess over the turnure, and then 
have a round hood lined with shirred silk of the con- 
trasting color used for the lining. FAasHIOoN. 
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jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 

= accountable for losses that may occur in re- 

mitting. 


NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Yerdicte 
Waltzes, by Strauss, his latest, 75 cents. Licshen et 
Fritzchen Waltzes, also by Strauss, and the very 
best he has written, 60. Frozen Rill Polka Schot- 
tische, easy and showy, 30. Winter Waltz, by Spen- 
ser, elegant picture title, 40. Jefferson Grand March, 
by Beckel, 35. Genevieve, easy fantaisie, 20. Black- 
bird Polka, Hackelton, 30. Graceful Schottische, 
Beckel, as graceful as its name, 30. Rondo Militaire, 
Voss, 30. Also, these one-page pieces at 10 cents 
each: Irma Galop, Home, Sweet Home, Valentine 
March, Shells of Ocean, Clinton March, Ivy Green 
Polka, Carrie Waltz, and Nymph Mazourka. 

Also, Vorine Voreena, new Irish Song, 35. A Hand- 
ful of Earth, beautiful new Irish Song, 20. Indian 
Maiden's Song, by Haughton, 30. I'm Dreaming of 
the Absent, exquisite song by W. O. Fiske, 33. And 
new editions of The Ingleside, Jessie, the Flower 
o’ Dunblane, Bonnie Doon, Campbell’s are Coming, 
Maid of Llangollen, and Lass o’Gowrie, all exquisite 
Scotch Songs, each 20 cents. 

Slightly Soiled Music.—We are closing out a lot. of 
several thousand pieces, nearly as good as new, and 
embracing songs, polkas, waltzes, fantaisies, varia- 
tions, ete. They are published at from 20 to 50 cents 
each, and we will send 10 pieces for $1, free of post- 


age. No order received for less than 10 pieces. In | 
each lot will be inclosed two or three new and popu- | 


lar pieces. Send orders at once, as we wish to clpse 
them out this month. Address orders only to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WE have seen it announced that the town of San- 
derfield, Mass., made cider enough during the last 
season to give every man, woman, and child in the 
town two barrels. What will they do with them? 


JopEY's Lapy’s Boox.—This beautiful magazine 
might well be taken as a worthy example of the pro- 
gress which has been made in the past century in 
many of the most important lines of material 
——— and culture.—Register, Whitewater, 

is. 


Fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages f[or- 


warded by express to any part of the country. For | 


the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s BOOK, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 


ey, Esq. 
No order will be attended to unless the money is 


__—_———. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


| Fig. L—Walking dress of elephant-colored silk 
and striped camel’s hair. The underskirt is of silk; 
the polonaise of camel's hair, trimmed with fringe 
and velvet. Velvet bonnet, to match dress in color. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of lilac silk, trimmed with 
white lace and silk. The bodice is made surplice, 
and trimmed with lace; elbow sleeves, trimmed 
with lace. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of myrtle green cloth. The 
underskirt is trimmed with silk; the polonaise is of 
cloth, trimmed with ball fringe. Green velvet bon. 
net, trimmed with feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner or evening dress, of pale gray silk 
matelassé. The front breadth is of rose-colored silk, 
trimmed with gray fringe, with a deep netted head. 
ing of pink, and large pink silk bows; deep basque, 
trimmed with the fringe; pink silk sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of plain brown silk, and 
striped camel's hair of a lighter shade, The front 
breadth and basque are of the lighter shade of cam- 
el’s hair, trimmed with silk and buttons. Bonnet of 
silk and velvet of the two shades, trimmed with 
flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Sailor costume for boy of four years, made 
of navy blue cloth. Felt hat of navy blue. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black silk. Long, straight 
| paletot of Armure cloth, with square ends in front; 
it is trimmed with silk and a band of black ottar fur. 
Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with feather and silk. 

Fig. 2.—Suit of brown silk. The skirt trimmed 
with a ruffle, halt-fitting paletét, ornamented down 
the front and back with passementerie, terminating 
at each end with gimp macarons and loops of ribbon. 
Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers. 

Figs. 3 and 5.—Front and back view of suit. The 
dress is of brown silk; the pardessus is of almond- 
colored cloth, trimmed with braid of a darker shade, 
edged with worsted lace on each side. Bonnet of 

| yelvet of the two shades. 

Fig. 4.—Myrtle-green silk dress. Jacket made of 
| cloth, and trimmed with feather bordering. Velvet 
bonnet. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Dress of black Cashmere, and front 
and back of cloak to be made either of waterproof 
or plain cloth. The fronts are double-breasted, and 
the back is demi-fitting. Maefartane sleeves forming 
a cape at the back. Black silk and velvet bonnet. 

Fig. 8.—Underskirt of black velvet. Long cloak 
of heavy black silk, lined and edgedewith fur, and 
trimmed with passementerie and velvet bows. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with cardinal and black. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of myrtle-green silk and velvet, and 
with wreath of autumn leaves, lace ruche inside. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with silk and 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of navy-blue silk and velvet; it is 
trimmed with feathers and flowers, flowers inside 
the brim. 

Fig. 4—Cloth jacket. The material is dark bive 
Moscow cloth, and the fur isseal. The back is orna- 
mented with dark blue ribbon and gimp medallions. 

Figs. 5and 20.—Front and back view of suit for ehild 
of four years. The dress is of navy-blue Cashmere; 
the sacque of cloth, with narrow silk binding. Blue 
felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feather. 
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Figs. 6 and -10.—Dressholders. These indispensa- 
ble commodities for long dresses have been con- 
structed on different principles, but the right thing 
has still to be found. In our illustrations, Figs. 6 
and 10, the catch is effected by two diverging spring 
bars, pressed together by a square slip, but the hold 
of the clip is limited to one point of the dress, and 
light materials are liable to be torn under the strain. 
The articles described are made of different metals, 
such as gold, bright frosted and oxidized silver, 
nickel, and steel, with engraved, pierced, chased, 
and relief surface, to suit the different styles of dress. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Collar and cuff of linen with edging 
of lace at the corners. 

Fig. 9.—Drawers for little girl. The drawers are 
of fine longcloth, and are trimmed with frills, edged 
with narrow embroidery. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ night dress, made of cambric mus- 
lin. The front is formed of tucks; a narrow ruffle 
extends down the front, around the neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 12.—Infants’ cloak, made of white Cashmere, 
trimmed with quilted silk and fringe. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable sleeve. Semi-fitting, edged 
with a lace frilling, and trimmed with a double bro. 
eaded euff, piped with plain faille, and laced with 
silk cord and tassels. The corners are turned down 
to form piain buttoned revers. 

Fig. 14.—Dress fur boy, of plaid cloth. The front 
is gored, the back is iu kilt plaits and fastened with 
a sash. 

Fig. 15.—Cashmere sleeve. This sleeve, which is 
trimed to the elbow, is piped with faille, and orna- 
mented with faille Marguerite plaitings; simulated 
buttonholes and gimp buttons ornament the front of 
the sleeve. 

Fig. 16.—Walking dress for little boy from five to 
seven years of age. Paletot of fawn-colored diago- 
nal cloth, bone buttons, and braid of the color of the 
cloth. Straw hat, bound and trimmed with blue 
velvet. 

Fig. 17.—Walking dress for little girl from five to 
ten years of age. The dress is of blue Cashmere, 
trimmed with rows of braid and buttons; sash of 
blue silk. Black straw hat, trimmed with blue rib- 
bon and wing. 

Fig. 18.—Walking dress for little girl from nine to 
twelve years of age. The skirt and sleeves of this 
dress are of brown serge, and the sleeveless jacket 
and tablier are of a darker shade. 
trimmed with a crossfold of the lighger shade, braid- 
ed with a narrow brown braid; cuff of the darker 
shade, trimmed to correspond. White straw hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet and ivy. 

Fig. 19.—Suft for little boy from seven to ten years 
efage. This suitis of black velveteen, trimmed with 
black silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for little girl, of myrtle-green serge, 
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point lace and orange- blossoms, the whole placed 
over ruches of Mechiin tulle of ideal freshness. The 
low bodice in the moyen-age was ornamented in 
front with a plastron of white jet, drapery of Mecii- 
lin tulle and Honiton point. A robe de chambre of 
peacock-green silk, was trimmed with prune and 
blue-stamped velvet; sleeves of silk, facings, revers, 
and pockets of the stamped velvet, with pipings of 
silk and bows of ribbon of the same shade as the lat- 
ter. A travelling dress of prune silk and Cashmere 
of a lighter heather shade; skirt of the prune silk, 
trimmed with very fine plaitings; long polonaises 
of heather-colored Cashmere speckled with prune, 
piped with heather silk, crossed in front, aud but- 
toned slantways from left to right: the sleeves are 
of silk like the skirt; a Venetian pocket of the speck- 
led Cashmere, finished with tassels to match, is sus- 
pended from the polonaise by a beaded cord of two 
shades prune and heather. A toilet for visiting or 
dinners, trimmed with a drapery of black velvet, 
piped with black silk. This drapery is cut out in 


| deep scallops, between each of which there is a jan- 
| shaped cluster of plaits. Under this drapery there 


are two gathered flounces of silk. The skirt is 


| trimmed with two scarfs, edged with a drapery the 
| Same as the preceding, but smaller; two wide lape's 





The jacket is | 


made with gored front and plaited back, the trim- | 


ming is a silk sash and folds of silk. Felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
—e waist, trimmed with buttons and ribbon 
OWS. 


CHITCHAT 


ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
WE have lately been shown a trousseau which con- 


tained toilets, some elegant and some simple, accord- 


ing to the oceasion they were intended for, and we } 
| different from that of the costume, such as satin, 


think their description may be useful to those of our 
lady readers who are looking out for new combina- 
tions of materials and trimmings. A bridal dress 
was of white satin, the skirt very long, forming a 
court train at the back, was trimmed in front with 


of black velvet go round a puff of black silk at the 
back. On the left side, between the scarfs, there is 
a pocket of puffed silk over velvet. The basque of 
the high bodice is sometimes concealed a little on 
the lower edge by the scarfs. The waistcoat and the 
back are of black velvet, the sleeves of silk. The 
low, silk bodice is laced at the back, and trimmed 
with a drapery, composed of alternate silk and vel- 
vet cross stripes, tulle ruche round the throat; short 
sleeves, made up like the drapery. Another visiting 
toilet is of claret-colored silk. The skirt is trimmed 
at the back with flounces, cross strips, and plaitings; 
in front three rows of silk braid, embroidered with 
an Oriental pattern and put on soas to simulate a 
tunic. On each side of the front part one width is 
arranged into a revers, and continued so as to go 
round a puff. The ecuirass bodice, trimmed with 
braid, is fastened with three rows of buttons; on each 
side a silk pocket, trimmed with braid. Au evening 
dress has a skirt of ruby satin, trimmed with a plait- 
ing and two frillin’s; a scarf of ivory-colored bro- 
eaded silk, piped with ruby satin, and edged with 
ivory-colored silk lace, is fastened over this skirt 
with clusters of caroubier flowers; high bodice of 
satin, laced behind in the Renaissance style, op’n in 
a square shape, with tulle ruches inside; semi-wide 
open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Trimmings in vogue are still the fancy, and em- 
brvidered braids, passementerie, and fringe of all 
kinds. Embroidered braids seem destined to be- 
come vulgar, which always, and fatally, happens 
whenever that which was first a thing of intrinsic 
value is copied and manufactured so as to be sold 
very cheap. Chenille and satin bands, on the con- 
trary, will always be very elegant and long remain 
fashionable, because they are very expensive. Many 
of our dressmakers exchange them for cross strips 
of stamped velvet, piped on either side with silk or 
satin, which is, perhaps, on the whole rather cheaper 
in spite of the high price of such velvets, and which 
is extremely effective. The habit bodice, very much 
a la mode just now, has brought back the fashion of 
the gilet, or waistcoat, which is certainly a very be- 
coming thing. They will be made of some material 


fancy velvet, or plush. The long paletot, as the cold 
weather increased, has rapidly gained in favor. We 
regret to see the Dolman, and all its various modifi- 
cations, have to give way tothe paletdt, as the Dolman 
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is certainly more graceful; but we can but register 
the decrees of fashion. 
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If among our lady readers there are those who | 


possess ancient, very ancient, paletdts, extremely 
long, of velvet, trimmed with more or less deep fur 
borders, they may take to wearing these again in all 
security, for they are now quite fashionable. Should 
our readers object that these long paletots, cloaks, in 
very deed, are uncomfortable to wear, inconvenient 
to put on, too long and straight to be graceful, and 
entirely hiding the dress, we must needs agree with 
them upon all these points, but we can but answer, 
such is the fashion. We may add, however, that 
this fashion is by no means exclusive, since the semi- 
long aud the short paletdt are equally in favor. In 
these days, when almost anything may be worn 
under the authority of Fashion, the one test of true 
distinction is the minute taste and personal tact 
which teaches one to choose the materials, the col- 
ors, the shapes which best suit one’s age, figure, 
and circumstances. Thus a magnificent costume, 
whieh would be quite in place in a sumptuous draw. 
ing-room, or at a dinner party, will be strangely out 
of place in a simple dwelling, and could scarcely go 
out in company with an umbrella, or even under the 
protection of a waterproof, two things most useful, 
and highly to be approved of in the wardrobe of a 
lady of modest position. Thus, again, a lady of taste 
will never wear too light a dress in the day, or too 
dark a one of an evening: she will not put on light- 
colored gloves for general wear in the morning, even 


| either in the house or street. 





sets are in surplice shapes, and will not, we think, 
be generally adopted until spring, as the dresses 
are now all worn very high in the throat. The noy- 
elty for fichus is the new Irish point lace, which is 
like church lace, made of the sheerest muslin, with 
the most elaborate designs cut out, and the edges 
done in buttonhole stitch. Two rows of this lace 
are put on muslin handkerchiefs, that are to be worn 
White brocaded silk 
cravats are neckerchiefs in three-cornered shape, 
with insertion and edging of Duchesse lace. Linep 
lawn is used in the same way. Sheer lawn, with 


| Smyrna insertions and lace, is also used for these 


cravats and for fichus. 

The torchon or Smyrna lace of linen made by hand 
is the fashion of the moment for trimming under. 
clothing, and the fashion is to be commended, ag 
this linen lace is very durable and appropriate for 
such purposes. Rows of torchon insertion are put 
in the flounces used on trained skirts that are to be 
worn next trained dresses, and the edge is finished 
with lace to match. 

Percale drawers are mide in the Turkish style, 
and the ruffle of narrow muslin has broad torchon 
lace over an inch wide; the lace is really stronger 
than the muslin, and defies the carelessness of laun- 


| dresses. French sacque chemises have the sleeves 


when they are getting shabby, nor will she exhibit | 


dark ones by gaslight, even were they quite fresh 
and new. She would rather never wear a silk dress 
in her life, than be obliged to finish it of a morning, 
with its worn edges and faded trimmings. Give her 
rather a print or a merino, and in these she will con- 
trive to look elegant, because she will wear them in 
their own time and season, made up neatly and tasie- 
fully. 

There is a new style of kilting for trimming skirts; 
it is made of a straight band of silk about six inches 
deep, and lined with thin muslin; it is then cut in 


scallops a fourth of a yard broad, and reaching up | 


half the depth of the flounce. Each scallop is formed 
into twelve small plaits, all turned one way and 


pressed flatly. The plaiting*is often headed with a_| 


band of three-inch galloon, or with a crossband of 
brocade, above which there is an upright plaiting. 
the edge of which is sometimes hemmed plain, and 
sometimes scalloped on a@ narrower scale than the 
kilting below. 

Long corsets are now almost universally worn; 
they extend low down over the hips, and to many a 
broad band of white India-rubber webbing is added, 
which proves a support to the figure. These corsets 
are necessary, now that the outlines of the figure are 
so conspicuous by reason of the scanty drapery and 
narrow skirts adopted by leaders of fashion. 

The lace necklace is a novelty introduced to be 
worn with the stately brocade and velvet dresses, to 


| up dark dresses for evening wear. 


almost entirely of this insertion and edging, while 
a row of the lace goes around the neck. Bed linen 
and toilet sets are being trimmed with this substan. 
tial lace that our grandmotaers prized so highly. 

Japanese embroidery of quaint colors done on 
white or black grenadine is a beautiful novelty for 
neckties. There are black scarfs quaintly wrought 
with red and blue flowers, while white scarfs have 
pale blue, pink, and white needlework. 

Ladies can make for themselves, at little expense, 
pretty embroidered collars and cuffs, by taking ineb 
wide edging of Swiss muslin, needlewerked, and 
putting very narrow Valenciennes on the upper edge 
and on the ends. Turn over the corners in front; 
they should meet quite closely; add a muslin yoke 
below to make them fit on the shoulders, and the 
English collar is finished. The cuffs are of Swiss 
muslin, and are usually added to undersleeves. 

Pineapple handkerchiefs are imported in white 
with cross bars of blue or red, and the old-fashioned 
tape borders. Other handkerchiefs of mixed silk 
and linen have plaid centres of blue or red, with 
white and solig borders. The finest sheer linen 
lawn handkerchiefs have two or three lapped edges, 
scalloped or pointed, or in trefoil pattern. Others 
have blue, red, or black stars, dots, or springs, em- 
broidered on the wide hem, which is hemstitched 
on one edge and scalloped on the other. 

What are called opera jackets are worn to brighten 
They are made 


| of white India Cashmere, are fitted to the figure, ané 


| trimmed with bands of India embroidery of many 
' colors done on cardinal Cashmere, and edged with 


be worn for dinner and evening dresses. It is of | 
duchesse and round point lace, and consists of a cir. | 
| the front show the three predominant colors of the 


cular band over an inch wide of the lace “finished” 
on each edge like insertion, and passed around the 
neck; in front hang pendants of lace in medallion 
shape, usually from three to five in number. 

New linen collars have added to their high English 
hands two pieces in front as long asa collarette, and 
laced together by white or cardinal lacing strings, 
or else buttoned and ornamented with two rows of 
pearl buttons. The euffs have similar lacings or 
buttons. Breakfast sets of collars and cuffs have 
navy blue and cardinal bands of percale sewed to- 
gether, and embroidered with white. These new 


black lace. On the edge of the jacket is a deep fall 
of Valenciennes lace, headed by a ruche of black 
thread lace. Gay bows ef double-faced ribbons in 


neediework, viz., gold, cardinal, and peacock blue. 
The larger wraps for evening wear are Dolmans of 


| white basket cloth, trimmed with white fringe, head- 


ed by a band of peacock’s feathers. The long circu- 


| lar remains the most popular sortie du bal, as itis 


} 


| easily taken off and put on without disarranging the 


toilet beneath it. The novelty in these circulars 1s 
to put two large box-plaits in the back, in order to 
give sufficient fulgess over the turnure, and then 
have a round hood lined with shirred silk of the con- 
trasting color used for the lining. FasHion. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 











GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very popular garment is being adopted for storm 
wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in ali parts of the United 
States. It is found to be particularly useful in the summer as well 
as winter, from the fact that it is not affected by heat or cold, is 
proof against 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 


The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the dress or 
coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when protection is wanted. 
The material of which the Gossamer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch 
Gingham, making a cloak or coat weighing only from nine to six- N 
' teen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK. NAS 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, and are sold S : 
in a six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossamer Umbrella, “the \\ SN 
culy real water-proof umbrella” ever made. Our goods are for sale’ WS 
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rst-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United 

States and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children, the only legzgin made 
which is water-proof. For the protection of ourselves and the public we stamp our trade-mark “Gossamer 
Water-Proof,” on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leggins and umbrellas, None are genu- 
ine if not so stamped. See for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


_N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post- 
aid, to any address, one 56-inch Lady’s Cape, $8.25; one Gent’s Sack, any size, $10; Gent's Hat, $2; Gent's 
ap, $1.25; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send postal-card for ™ustrated Circular. 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO. 


Received the HIGHEST CENTENNIAL PRIZE. _ 
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mamoracrunz. Au mNee’. TABLE CUTLERY 
ee per  agty of he pasa ee 4 e 
uloid Knife, the most durable - 4 
DLE known Phe Oldest Man ufacturers in America. Original Makers of the HARD RUBBER maAs~ 
DLE. Always call for “ Trade Mark” “* MERIDEN CUTLERY CO.,” on the blade. Warranted and sold 


by all Dealers in Cutlery, and by the MERIDEN CUTUERY CO., 49 Chambers St., New York. 











YOUR NAME e2e° Fine Mixed Cards,1()e “| @aga day at home. "Agents wanted. Outfit and 
Vostmaster, Mallet Creek. 0. 12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. — 
rday at home, Samples worth $1 cured, fuel saved, and heat increas- 
$5 to $20 ree, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. | conn tea by applying the Spiral Draft. 
 -— ae oe . NE } d y Sti- 

If you want the best selling article | monials) to HENRY COLPORD. seserm Phila Ye 

AGENTS in the world and a solid goid patent ake i , ia '" 

lever watch as premium, write at | ; oman te 
$55 & $7 7 P. 0. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 


once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. 
a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$66 free. H. LLETT & CO., Portiand, Maine. 
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PRE 
over 1200 varieties of Ve 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants. 


Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread, 
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GODEYS LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 
THE GATES OF PEARL 


Through which the human voice issues should never become 
rusty. Remember that the finest teeth will decay and drop 
out of the dental line unless due care is taken to neutralize 
the impurities with which they are liable to be infested. 
Fragrant 


.SOAODONT 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with 
absolute cortainty. The odor of this pure preparation is so 
delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. SOZODONT is 
loudly praised by ladies and gentlemen of both the Dramati¢ 
and Lyric professions, to whom especially a fine set of teeth 
is of great value. SOZODONT is as harmless as water, and 
possesses none of the acrid properties of tooth pastes, which 
injure the enamel. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Combined CATALOGUE. si 
EVERYTHI NG 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
ail purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floiculture, 
or Gardening for Picasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


“To others, on receipt of 25c. 
Plain Plant or Seed € wiaiaanen, without 


plate, free to all. 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt oaks New York, 





is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world, 
It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus. 
trations, and six Chromo Plates of an deautl 
tifully dr awn and colored from nature. Price 9 
cents in paper covers; $1 bound in elegant c!oth. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents 
Address JAMES VICK, oshooter, Bs D > 






















Contains over 1,200 varietics Vi ' 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. 
Guide Published! &2 Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


COLGATE & CO0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


S/IM PLY BABBIT?’S TOILET. SOAP. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will send either of the following 
FOR se Packets ehoice flower seeds annuals. OR 
Ornamental Climbers. 
0 sq Perennials. 
25 10 *“ Everlastings & Ornam’1Grasses. ALL 
10 - Choice Vegetable Seeds. 





ne puble The FINEST TOILET SOAP fn ( in ¢ the World, 
ony at No > te h No Faval 

in the Nurse t has No ° 
wor, Ure. times its ts cost toevery mother and family 1n Christ. 











_A sample packet of the above seedsand FOR int kes 016 ozs. each, se 
CEN our catalouge free. py on receipt oft6 pv 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, $1.00 Address B. T. Babbtte, New York City. 





Springtield, Ohio. omPFor ext by all Druggists..cs 


The LADY’S BOOK as an advertising medium is superior to 


any other periodical or paper published. The reason is that its circw 
lation extends to every town, village, and hamlet in the United States. 
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To Subscribers. for, 1877. 


TERMS: 








Qne copy, one year. og: «Ss SS «24 83 00 copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year -  « 500] club, makingnine copies . $21 00 

Three copies, one year . 7 50| Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year é . 10 00| tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies : . 14.00] extra copy to the person getting up 

Right copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 





a ¥ ss : ath 


Every Subscriber will receive the Magazine and Premium 
Sree of Postage. 


OoL.U0BSs: 


&@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Mother’s Joy,’’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one rity Se! either of the followin 
Chromos: ‘The Morning Call,’’ *‘ The Rescue,” “True to Nature,’’ “ Our Darling,’ 
ora copy of our ‘‘Centennial Art cern of steel engravings, containing pictures of 
lattles and incidents connected with our War of Independence. 

g@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘The Mother’s Joy,” and, 
asan extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘The Morning Call,” 
“The Rescue,”’ ‘‘ True to Nature,’ or ‘‘ Our Darling ;” or a copy of onr ‘‘ Centennial 
Art Gallery.’’ 

g@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘“‘ The Mother’s Joy,”? “* The 
Morning Call,’’ ‘‘ The Reecua,” ‘** True to Nature,’’ and “Our Darling.”’ Or, in place 
fone of the Chromos a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

g@ Every subscriber who remits us Three Dollars in advance can have a choice of 
me copy of ‘*The Mother’s Joy,” ‘‘The Morning Call,” or “The Rescue,” or ** True 
to Nature,” or “‘ Our Darling,” or our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

= Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. : 

= The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

ga When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution, 

@@ Subscribers can have ‘‘ The Mother’s Joy” mounted on Bristol board, ready 
for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 


@ The money must all be sent at one time for any. of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LapY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents, 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-oFFICE ORDER, CHECK, or 
DraFt on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal cities 
or towns in the United States, payable to the order of L. A. God. is preferable to bank 
notes. If a draft or a Post-office Order cannot be"procured, send United States or Na- 
tional Bank ‘notes. ' 


The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book having on hand a few copies 
of “THE OLD MILL” and * ASKING A BLESSING,” will give 
to any Turee Doxtar subscriber their choice of them in place of 
“THE MOTHER’S JOY.” As we have only a few of these choice 
Chromos on hand, the earlier the application the better. 


Address ¥ L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK and CHROMO sent Postage Free. 


















Ps THE. CENTENNIAL 


ART GALLERY] 


CONTAINING | 
Fourteen Historical Steel-Plate Illustrations, | * 


The Battle of Concord. 
Heroio- Women of the Revolution. 
Washington’s First. Interview with Mrs. Custis. 
The Battle-Ground of Trenton. 
Fort Duquesne in F824. 
General’ Marion Inviting a British Officer to Dinner. » 
The Soldier of Brandywine. | 
The Recruit. 
The: Battle-Ground of Germantown. 
The Tomb of Washington. 
Worship in the Wilderness. 
View. West Point. 
| Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
Quaker Heroisin. 
House—t 776. 
sHousé—1876. 


‘Kiso, Views of the Centennial Buildings—Art Gallery; 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agricul 
tural’ Building, Horticultural Building, Callowhill § 
Brides, - Girard Avenue Bridge. 


KPrice SO Cents. 
Address L, A, GODEY, 
N. 5. oe, Bisth and Chestnut Bte., Philadelphia, Pas 
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. WATT, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholessule and Retail, 


Trunks, Travélling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather 
‘Goods of all kinds, 
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“AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth 8t., between Market and. Commerce, | 
PHoILADEALFYruaiAa. 


A Fine Assortment of Holiday Goods on Hand, 


| es . 


































